









FACE THE FACTS 


-- Urges This 


Lumber man 





to the Hardwood Producers and Distributors Assembled for the Annual 


in Presenting a Softwood Manufacturing Executive’s Personal Annual} 
Convention of the National Hardwood Lumber Association at Chicago 
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You probably wondered, | presume, if you 
gave thought to my presence here today, what 
a softwood man would talk about to a group 
of hardwood lumbermen; and I must admit 
[ gave this matter a lot of consideration. | 
see by the program that I am to make some 
comments on the lumber outlook. After your 
chairman very wisely ducked making any 
prognostication, with the general situation in 
such a turmoil, I am not going to do so, ex- 
cept in one particular. 


You may be interested in knowing some- 
thing about the situation in the softwood end 
of the industry. I can only give an idea 
of it from our own experience. I believe our 
business represents a fair cross-section of the 
softwood business, and for the first eight 
months of 1938 our business with retailers 
in various parts of the country ranged from 
88 to 92 percent of the business we did in 
the first eight months of 1937—a remarkable 
record. Our business in industry—with the 
railroads and such—amounted to only about 
34 percent of the amount we did in the same 
period of 1937. 

We, as many organizations, maintain what 
we facetiously call a “Crystal Ball Depart- 
ment,” headed by an economist. We polish 
up the crystal ball now and then, look into 
the future, and make our guesses as to what 
is going to happen. Here is the only ob- 
servation that I care to make as to the future. 
So far as the softwood trade is concerned, our 
best guess is (barring a general European 
war) that the last quarter of 1938 will be 
20 percent better in volume than the corre- 
sponding period of 1937. 


Now I want to tell you a story. It may 
not sound very funny to you, and I do not 
pose as a story teller, but it illustrates what 
[ want to talk about. There were six os- 
triches standing with their heads stuck in the 
sand. A seventh ostrich appeared on the 
scene and looked over the situation and said, 
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‘Where is everybody?” I truly believe this 
is “The Ostrich Age,” and that is the real 
subject of my talk. 


There are a lot of political ostriches stroll- 
ing around today. Except for San Salva- 
dor, Italy, and Japan, the State of Manchu- 
kuo does not officially exist, and, so far as 
most of the governments in the world are 
concerned, Abyssinia is still a going concern. 
The civil war in Spain is regarded as a civil 
war, when, as a matter of fact, every man 
who really thinks about it will conclude that 
it is only a prelude to something far greater 
than that. And in China, lo and behold, so 
far as the governments of the world are con- 
cerned, no war exists at all! And Mexico, 
with its late treatment of the oil companies, 
is wholly within its rights in doing what it 
pleases to non-nationals; but the ostrich at- 
titude of the world is that nobody is willing 
to face what that treatment means to foreign 
trade and foreign investments. These are 
all illustrations of the fact that, if you get 
into trouble these days, you go it alone. 

Now there are some economic ostriches 
around. The farmer gets a check for not 
raising hogs, wheat or cotton, and he thinks 
he has something. Yet some day he is going 
to awaken to the fact that, because of that 
check, he is subject to regimentation and con- 
trols far beyond those the business man today 
finds so objectionable. 


Then this idea that we are going to spend 
to get out of debt, so ably discussed by the 
last speaker. The public and our Govern- 
ment refuse to face the facts that the only 
way out of such a program is inflation or de- 
basement of currencies, and you only have 
to read history to learn that governments are 
notoriously bad creditors. 

There is the “relief” ostrich. We are trad- 
ing the support of a few thousand idle rich 
for the caring for millions of indolent poor. 
Taxes are easy to assess, but so hard to pay. 
Yet some day we will reach the point where 
there is no income to tax (Turn to page 30) 





--As He Scores Industry 
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A MESSAGE 
TO THE 


MILLWORK 
TRADE 


To avoid all possibility of confusion 
or misinterpretation, we henceforth 
are using the trade name WOODLIFE 
to apply only to our wood treating so- 
lutions containing toxic. Our water 
repellent solution without toxic, until 
now one of the WOODLIFE Solutions, 
will be christened with a brand-new 
name. 





From Now On Applies Only To 


WOODLIFE TOXIC WATER REPELLENT 


( WATERPROOF TOXIC PRESERVER ) 


PERMATOL “A” WOODLIFE TOXIC 





WOODLIFE HOUSE 


When in Kalamazoo, 
visit this demonstration 
building—a monument to 
the importance of wood 
as a construction material 
—made throughout of 
WOODLIFE-treated 
lumber. 


Protection Products Mfg. Co. 





Mfrs. of PRESERVATIVE SOLUTIONS for (17) 
Research Laboratory and Plant KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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Western White | 


RIGHT NOW .. . feature and push this famous fast-selling Super 
Spruce of many uses. Light in weight, white in color, soft, even- 
textured—yet STRONG, TOUGH, DURABLE. Recommend and sell 
“MOYIE” Spruce for Siding, Roofing, Sheathing, Shiplap, Sub- 
flooring, Cornice, Porch Decking, Barn Flooring, etc. Three patterns: 
(1) Edge and Center Beaded. (2) Edge and Center V-Groove. (3) 
Edge Beaded. Available in 6”, 8”, 10”, 12” widths. All with the 


famous Interlocking Joint—wind-proof, water-proof, snow-proof, 
dust-proof. 


Write for SAMUEL L. BOYD 


A American Sales Representative 
quotations = 498 plymouth Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


BCSPRUCE MILLS,Ltd. 





LUMBERTON, B.C 












In today's 
competition the 
difference between 
loss and profit 
is GOOD 


KNIVES 
COES 


WOODWORK- 
ING KNIVES 


qive you highest 
cutting efficiency 
as well as long- 
est life between 
arinds. 


TORING COES COMPANY 


Established 1830 
MACHINE KNIVES 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
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Keep On Doing Business at the Old Stand 


AN INFORMAL CHAT WITH OUR READERS BY THE EDITOR 


rushed into our suburban railroad 

station and said, “give me a twenty- 
five ride ticket to Chicago.” The local 
train was just pulling in. The station 
agent said, “the price of twenty-five rides 
is $2.32,” and the man took out some 
new money and gave him, as he thought, 
three dollars. The station agent passed 
out the ticket and change and the man 
grabbed it. Just as he got to the door 
of the station the agent said, “hold on; 
you gave me four dollars—a _ dollar 
extra.” So the man ran back, got the 
dollar and missed the train. As he sat 
down to wait for the next train he pon- 
dered about being in such a big hurry 
that he had almost lost a dollar. 

A man who had seen the whole trans- 
action and who was waiting for another 
train sat down beside him and said: “The 
way I keep from losing a dollar bill when 
making a purchase is to always put my 
new dollars in between old dollars; then 
they don’t stick together quite so easily.” 

The thing that really worries us more 
than anything else is where to get the 
new dollars. You ask a business man 
what he is doing to make some new dol- 
lars and he says: “Well, not much; I am 
sort of marking time. I am waiting to 
see what is going to happen.” 

But whatever happens you have to go 
on and do business just the same. If 
there comes a change in conditions, a 
change in industry or a change in meth- 
ods you will want to keep your business 
going so that you can adapt it to the 
changes. You don’t want to stop and be 
left out of things. 

In a recent conversation with an old 
German on the writer’s farm, the possi- 
bility of farm supplies being higher in the 
event of war came up. Hogs and cattle 
would be worth more and so would corn. 
After a while the old farmer said: “TI 
would rather there wouldn’t be any war. 
I would rather take less for our cattle 
and our corn and have peace. I don’t 
want to think of the misery and sorrow 
and grief that is bound to come with war. 
We don’t want to make money that way. 
I don’t believe any real American wants 
to make money that way.” 

What we are thinking about now is 
that every American should determine 
here and now that he is for an American 
policy—America for Americans. We 
don’t need any more transplanted radical 
ideas in this country. What we want to 
do is to try to save the things that have 
proved profitable and healthy and worth 
while to us in the past. Hang on to 
them, with the determination that they 
shall not slip out of our hands, nor be 
replaced by any untried, half-baked idea 
or plan. 


Tm OTHER MORNING a man 


When we stop to think of what we en- 
joy, the comforts and blessings, in the 
way of housing, food, clothing, entertain- 
ment, religious and personal liberty such 
as are not enjoyed by any other people 
in the world, why should we change? 

That all comes down to the question, 
Why not keep doing business at the same 
old stand, in the same old way, except to 
make improvements in methods to keep 
pace with progress and as they are sug- 
gested by our own experience? 

We should remember that we owe 
something to our neighbor, and that we 
should cultivate him and be interested in 
his welfare to an ever-growing extent be- 
cause we are all of us bound together by 
our businesses; interchange of checks, 
bank balances etc., so that we are either 
helped or hindered by the ready flow and 
exchange of commodities or currency. 

When you say to your neighbor, 
‘‘how’s business?” you are happy to hear 
him say, “business is good,” because you 
realize that if it is good with him it 
eventually will be good with you. When 
he says, “Business is bad,” or uncertain, 
you fear the same thing may apply to 
your business sooner or later. 

Profit in the building business is de- 


pendent upon the welfare of the people. 
It is a fundamental proposition. Homes 
are built out of savings. The home life, 
which cultivates the virtues of good citi- 
zenship, means that there will be more 
and better homes built in the future. 

It means that the boys and girls will 
be taught to revere home life, to cultivate 
their friends, to have a warmth and 
friendliness in their relations with their 
fellows, and naturally all that will create 
in them a desire for a home. 

Then the lumber dealer will be able to 
satisfy that desire and fill that demand. 
It will bring profit to him and to the 
individual and will be a continuous thing. 
Today, as never before, it is being 
brought home to our people that the sav- 
ings of past years enable them to have 
the comforts of today. 

The lumberman needs nothing better 
to point out to the youth in his commu- 
nity than these facts. It is true that these 
are all self-evident truths that everybody 
knows, but they have to be told over 
and over again in order that the rising 
generation may be informed, and that we 
may not forget. 

Moral: Keep on doing business at the 
old stand. 




















What Do You Think About It? 








ComMENTING ON the importance of Los Angeles as a lumber distributing 
center, and the building revival that is under way in southern California, a corre- 
spondent writes the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: “San Pedro is one of the world’s 
heftiest lumber ports. The RFC has rehabilitated some of the greater plants back 
in the mountains. Sizes of cities doubled in seven or eight years. People from 
the East and Middle West are pouring into California in a constant stream like 
refugees in wartime. They are fleeing from the cold, and the cost of blankets and 
coal. And each family that is not living in a tent or a trailer must have a wooden 
house. Along highways, river banks, beaches and in the mountains, new popula- 
tion is encamped. Our master minds are weeping tears of blood over this great 
influx of non-tourist population. But they are victims of hasty thinking, for here, 
mark you, is the substance of empire, and it is sure to be reflected first in the 
lumber and building supply trade, no matter where the money comes from.” 


* *¢ * & 

In ITS PAMPHLET “FAMOUS TREES,” the U. S. Forest Service -stated 
that “the tallest tree now known” is located in the Humboldt State Redwood Park, 
near Dyerville, Calif—a redwood tree 364 feet high. This statement was chal- 
lenged in a Washington news release, which questioned whether the Forest Serv- 
ice had ever inspected the tall trees of the world, and further claimed that. the 
world’s tallest tree now standing is an Australian eucalyptus, 325 feet high. The 
Forest Service calls attention to the fact that this tree is mentioned in its “Famous 
Trees” pamphlet and says it is ready with facts and figures to back up its con- 
tention that the redwood mentioned is the world’s tallest known tree. All of 
which is interesting, but who cares, particularly? What the lumber industry is 
most interested in is in finding wider and more profitable markets for lumber— 
and the Forest Service could help out a lot in this direction by giving wood a fair 
show in calling for bids on its forest lookout towers. 
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Dealers’ Association Sounds Warning 


Against Green, 


ECAUSE IT reiterates and empha- 
sizes the sound policy of protecting 
the inexperienced home owner from 

the consequences of using green or other- 
wise unsuitable lumber, we pass along 
a message transmitted to its members by 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, together with its constructive sug- 
gestion for combatting this evil—all em- 
bodied. in the association’s September bul- 
letin, as follows: 

“One of the worst curses of the retail 
lumber business today is the well nigh 
unrestricted hauling of lumber by truck 
direct to consumers all over the country. 
In most instances, the lumber sold is 
poorly manufactured and not seasoned— 
ofttimes it is green lumber cut from trees 
only a few days before. Both the con- 
sumers and the local lumber dealers are 
loser by reason of such sales. Trucks 
are traveling greater and greater dis- 
tances from the mills. The stability of 
the retail lumber business is in jeopardy, 
and good citizens are ignorantly buying 
a product that they would not purchase 
if enlightened. 

“We. believe if every retail lumber 
dealer would arrange to have his home 
town paper run articles pointing out the 
hazards and lack of economy in using 
green lumber, much progress could be 
made in blocking the sale of this class of 
material. We are enclosing an article 
that we believe many local papers would 
be glad to print. Talk it over with your 
local editor and arrange to have an ar- 
ticle of this kind printed. It should not 
be run as an advertisement, although in 
some instances it may be necessary to 
pay advertising rates in order to have it 
printed. 

“Education, in our judgment, is the 
answer to this thing that is wrecking the 
retail lumber business. Shall we sit idly 
by or try and do something about it?” 

Here is the article, which is headed 
“Penny Wise and Pound Foolish”: 

“The man who builds a home today must as- 
sume some of the blame if he is guided by a 
‘penny wise and pound foolish’ policy in the 
selection and purchase of his materials and is 
subsequently confronted with large repair and 
maintenance bills. Home builders can not neglect 
consideration of any of the fundamental require- 
ments of a good home without paying a heavy 
penalty in the years to come. 

“The average family builds but one home. 
Because it represents a life time investment, it 
is essential that every precaution be taken so 
that it may always be a source of pride to the 
owner and so that expensive repairs and upkeep 
may be avoided. 

“Good construction must start with the foun- 
dation, which must be adeauate to sustain the 
weight of the building without settling. The 
irame of the building must be substantial. It is 


to the home what the skeleton is to the human 
hedy. . Especial care should be exercised in the 





Inferior Lumber 


purchase of the lumber used in a home. 
be properly dried and of uniform size. 

“Unfortunately, to many people, all lumber 
is just lumber. The average person, inexperi- 
enced in the purchase of this commodity, prob- 
ably would not be able to tell properly seasoned 
or dried lumber from lumber containing an ex- 
cessive amount of moisture. Nor could they tell 
whether or not lumber was less than standard 
size unless the difference is great. 

“One might purchase ‘green’ or ‘wet’ lumber 
at what seems to be a substantial saving, which 
appears to be just as good as any other lum- 
ber, and not discover his mistake until several 
years later when the plaster cracks, the floors 
sag and squeak and the doors and windows stick. 
By that time the irresponsible trucker, from 
whom the lumber was purchased, has faded into 
oblivion. The small saving that seemed so 
gratifying at the time of purchase will then be 


It must 
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expended many times over for necessary repairs. 

“Because of his inexperience in the purchase 
of lumber and his inability to differentiate be- 
tween good and poor lumber, the home builder 
should welcome an opportunity to put this re- 
sponsibility on a known contractor and estab- 
lished lumber dealer. 

“These men know the standard specifications 
for lumber which require careful manufactur- 
ing, proper seasoning and expert grading. Re- 
sponsible manufacturers carry out these require- 
ments and the owner and contractor can obtain 
this material from any responsible dealer—a 
dealer who stakes his reputation on the quality 
of the materials he sells and who has the inter- 
ests of the people of the community at heart. 

“For years, the Federal government, building 
lending institutions and many 
others have warned prospective home builders 
against ‘jerry builders’ and shoddy construction. 
They know through experience that millions of 
dollars have been lost by home builders who 
permit the use of nondescript lumber sold by 
irresponsible distributors. 

“A home is probably the most important in- 
vestment a family can make. As such, it de- 
serves the consideration that will insure a life 
time of satisfactory service.” 


Deals Constructively With Problems of 
Lumber Production and Distribution 


NE OF THE outstanding, thought- 
CO provoking addresses made at the 

annual convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association was pre- 
sented by Harry T. Kendall, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co. Mr. Kendall took a 
radical departure from the usual conven- 
tion address and “talked turkey” to 
these lumbermen in a way that could not 
fail to make a deep impression. Nat- 
urally, he discussed the two big prob- 
lems of the industry, manufacture and 
distribution, and particularly stressed the 
importance of self-help in the industry, 
rather than dependence upon Govern- 
ment or other outside direction. So im- 
portant and so searching was this talk 
by a distinguished member of the indus- 
try that it is being presented in full in 
this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
in order that all members of the industry 
may have an opportunity to read and 
profit from it. 

More than a year ago the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN discussed editorially the 
question of grading lumber on a use basis, 
and among other things said: 

“The assumption is that if lumber was 
graded on a use basis, values would be 
adjusted accordingly, and mills would 
be prepared to supply the needs of the 
trade on a practical basis that would con- 
serve timber, reduce waste and prove 





“The lumber dealer should be 
the clearing house in his com- 
munity for all building ideas, and 
the co-ordinating agency for all 
building activities.” 


—H,. Merle Smith. 


much more satisfactory to all concerned. 
Is it not time for the industry to begin 
giving serious consideration to this ques- 
tion of grading rule reform? These 
changes can not be made in a day. A 
long period of careful study will be nec- 
essary.” 

It is gratifying to note that this sub- 
ject has been receiving serious considera- 
tion and that a leader of Mr. Kendall’s 
standing should proclaim the desirability 
of this reform and urge the industry to 
adopt it. 

Mr. Kendail’s discussion of grading for 
use, efficient operation, more refinement 
to reduce cost to ultimate consumer, pro- 
tection ef customers by grade marking, 
preservation and protection of sound dis- 
tribution agencies, a well rounded trade 
promotion program, and placing on the 
sales department full responsibility for 
sales, covered problems on the proper 
solution of which the very life of the 
lumber industry depends. A _ careful 
reading by every lumberman, producer, 
wholesaler or retailer, is recommended. 

There may be some who will not agree 
entirely with Mr. Kendall’s ideas, but 
there will be no disagreement on these 
three facts with which he closed his ad- 
dress : 

“Your Government can not help you. 

“Your competitors are not going to 
help you, except where it is to their ad- 
vantage to do so. 

“The public is not going to help you 
unless you produce an article the value 
of which makes it worth while, and the 
public can afford to use it.” 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be 
glad to have comments from its readers 
on this notable address. 
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[Continued from Front Page] 


if the tax program of the Government continues. 
All of these economic ostriches exist for the 
benefit of the inefficient at the expense of the 
efficient. 

For the last several months I have been read- 
ing “The History of the Business Man,” writ- 
ten by Miriam Beard, and if some of you have 
nothing better to do—and I doubt whether many 
of you have anything better to do—you should 
read it. It shows that over the ages the busi- 
ness man rose only through hard work, but, 
when he sought to protect himself by govern- 
ment or private aid against the operations of 


Amemecanfiumberman 
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FACE THE FACTS-- 


ally, I first want to absolve Mr. McClure, be- 
cause he has no idea what I am going to say. 
Then, too, I want to absolve my associates, as 
I am speaking only for myself. So, if you don’t 
approve of what I am going to say, you can only 
disagree with me. 

The lumber industry has repeatedly taken an 
ostrich position in seeking Governmental con- 





Some of the Facts That An Ostrich Age Refuses to Face 


As World Governments Refuse to Deal Realistically With Political Forces, 
and American Government Insists on Bucking Economic Laws— 


So Lumberdom Disregards Nature of Raw Material, Kind of Markets Needed, 
Ultimate Effect of Government Restrictions on Competition, the Unwanted 
Result in Chiseling of Price and Production Control, the Choking Effect 
on Outlets of Firm Prices, the Uneconomic Restriction of Production by 
Low-Cost Plants, and Standard Wholesale Discounts That Foster Inefficiency 


in Distribution. 


But Your Government Can Not Help You, Your Competitors Are Not Go- 
ing to Help You, and Neither Is the Public Unless You Produce a Worth- 
while Article That It Can Afford to Buy. 


Leyepennenee OR SIS LTT EL LTR TS a ea a a i a a a 


economic laws, he failed and went down in dis- 


aster. 
Now I want to talk about some lumber 
ostriches, and, in discussing these lumber 


ostriches, I want you to remember what the lum- 
ber industry is and why it is as it is. In the 
first place, you know that the lumber industry 
is a great collection of very small units, but, 
what is more important, you must remember the 
character of the production of the lumber in- 
dustry, which is different from that of most 
manufacturing operations. A steel mill can roll 
out sheets or bars, a wire mill can make wire 
of the size which the market demands—and you 
can go down the industrial list and find that 
manufacturing operations are geared directly to 
specific demands. But the lumber industry has 
to make out of the trees what nature put in the 
trees, and is forced to continue to produce mil- 
lions of feet of lumber of a size or grade for 
which there is no market at the moment. .I want 
you to keep that point in mind, because it. di- 
rectly bears on something I am going to say. 


Must Seek Wide Markets for Varied 
Out put 


Then there is the character of the market. I 
doubt whether there are many markets in this 
country that are large enough and broad enough 
to take the complete output of even the smallest 
units, so the lumber manufacturer must go far 
afield to find a market for all of the great va- 
riety of things he makes. He is constantly in 
and out of markets. This “in and out” process 
has something to do with the upsetting of the 
demand and supply ratio in a local market, and 
necessitates the very best kind of field represen- 
tation. 

Because of these three factors, the lumber in- 
dustry has grown up to be a business of horse 
trading. Success in the lumber industry has 
been the result of horse trading salesmanship, 
coupled with the ability to get in and out of 
markets with the least amount of local disturb- 
ance through the use of sound and solid dis- 
tributors. 


Took Ostrich Attitude on Govern- 
ment Control 


Now, as I have said, I want to talk about 
some lumber ostriches, and I want to very defi- 
nitely say that this is my own thought. Natur- 


trol. The Code is not the first example; I could 
give you many of them, but one is sufficient. 

In the 1870's, the lumbermen of Michigan were 
having a great deal of trouble with grade chisel- 
ers, so they went down to Lansing and got a 
law through the legislature setting up lumber 
grades, and then went home feeling that every- 
thing was all right and they were safe. But 
what happened? The lumber-producing regions 
in Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, which were at 
that time prominent in the market, increased the 
value of their grades and put the Michigan peo- 
ple out of business, for the Michigan people 
were compelled to furnish only the legal grade. 
So the lumbermen marched back to the capital 
of Michigan and had the law repealed. 


Chiseling Intensified as Result of 
Code 


Not so long ago we stormed Washington in 
an effort to get a Lumber Code, thinking that a 
code of fair practice, fixed prices, and labor pro- 
visions would settle the ills of the industry. 

That code, in my judgment, had two results. 
First, it took a fairly decent industry and inten- 
sified competition through under-cover methods, 
so that today there is rampant in this industry 
more chiseling, more sub rosa deals, than ever 
before. I have taken the pains and the trouble 
to look under the cover of a number of other 
industries, and I can say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that, prior to the code, competition 
in the lumber industry was the cleanest of any 
maior industry in the country. ; 

The second result I believe it accomplished 
was to prove to the industry that it must solve 
its own problems, and warned it against invit- 
ing any further governmental control. If you 
want to look at a business ostrich where, 
through governmental control, the efficient were 


made to pay for the inefficient, study the railroad 
situation. 


Firm Pricina Increased Stock 
Sur pluses 


_ Here is an illustration of taking a proposal at 
its face value without looking at the conse- 
quences. A few years ago, someone came for- 
ward with the idea of a publicly announced in- 
dividual firm price as a solution for all the sales 
ills of the industry. Along with a lot of other 
people, I grabbed it and started to operate under 


the plan. It did look like a good thing, but, 
after studying the results: I believe that indi- 
vidual firm price programs in this industry have 
resulted in lower prices than we otherwise would 
have had. In adopting this program, we all 
overlooked the demands the character of our 
product and market made on the sales depart- 
ment. 

The individual firm price, publicly announced 
and honestly lived up to, can not help but create 
stock surpluses, and, if you change your price 
to move surpluses, you force your competitors 
to meet the lower price. 


Buyer Wants Low-Bid Price on 
Every Item 


The publicly announced firm price did some- 
thing else. The buyer formerly sized up an 
order in a general way and, quality and service 
being equal, if you were low on the whole order, 
you got it. Today the shrewd -buyer demands 
that you meet the low price made on each item 
on the order, regardless of the fact that you may 
be the lowest on some of the items. This has 
forced the industry to sell scarce items at prices 
below those it otherwise would have received, 
and prevented the strengthening effects of indi- 
vidual price advances on short items. The cur- 
rent idea among sales managers is that their 
prices must be as low as the lowest, quality and 
service considered, on every item, regardless of 
individual stock conditions. That idea has cost 
this industry a lot of money. 


Reduced Lists Undermine Market 
Confidence 


I believe you would be far better off by find- 
ing where you can move your surpluses as they 
begin to appear, and move them quietly in one 
locality, rather than force down the whole price 
structure of an item, grade, or species by pub- 
licly announcing reductions applying over the 
entire market. If you do not change your pub- 
lished price list and trade under it to move sur- 
pluses, you find yourself with a paper list that 
misrepresents your market position, and, as a 
result, your salesmen, your competitors, and 
your customers soon lose any trace of confidence 
in your price list. ‘ This individual firm price 
policy has done one thing very definitely; it has 
furnished your sales department with a grand 
alibi, and I am against alibis. 


Low-Cost Plants Should Shun 
Quotas 


Another theory which has had a large follow- 
ing in many industries, and in which I do not 
believe, is an operating program under which 
the majority of an industry will operate at some 
standard percentage of capacity. You read in 
the financial columns of the newspapers that 
this and that industry is running at 40, 50, or 
some other percentage of capacity. Eight or 
nine years ago, I prepared a statement on what 
I thought was wrong with the lumber industry. 
I mentioned four points. I am going to deal 
with but one of them, and that is, the low-cost 
mills should run to capacity just as long as the 
price is favorable to them. With increased de- 
mand and price, the higher cost plants will grad- 
ually come into the picture, but any attempt to 
carry the inefficient by a standard operating per- 
centage of capacity will, in the long run, lower 
the net return to sound investments, and do no 
service to the higher-cost plants, which, through 
the very nature of things, in attempting to op- 
erate, will be forced into reorganizations of one 
kind or another. As reorganizations occur, the 
low-cost mills again pay, for they will soon dis- 
cover that some of the reorganized and formerly 
high-cost plants are now the low-cost plants. In 
short, both public and private interest will be 


better served by the low-cost plants running to 
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Amemcanfiimberman 


Urges This Lumberman 


capacity. This program would certainly prevent 
the opening up of plants unnecessary to supply 
the demand. 


Standard Wholesale Discounts 
Nurse Inefficient 


There is another economic ostrich in the barn- 
yard; namely, the distributor allowance, where- 
by all distributors are paid the same rate for 
services. I believe distributors should be fairly 
paid, but I do not believe that the efficient dis- 
tributor should be penalized by a system which 
protects the inefficient. Distributors should be 
paid according to the value of services rendered 
—not a flat fee. I think the lumber industry 
would be better served by large, strong whole- 
sale distributors than by thousands of so called 
wholesalers who have no interest in marketing, 
except somewhere along the line to pick up all 
or part of this standardized wholesale allowance 
by doing a little private and public chiseling. 


A Program for Individual and Asso- 
ciated Action 

Now you may think, in proposing that you go 
it alone so far as production and sales are con- 
cerned, that I do not believe in associations. Far 
from it. There is plenty of need for associa- 
tions, and I have always been a thorough advo- 
cate of them. 

I am, in a very few minutes, going to tell you 
what I think associations can do, and what you 
can do. I am going to give you an outline of 
what I conceive to be a complete sales program 
that needs both individual and associated action. 


Refinement of Product to Lower 
Cost of Its Use 


First, more refinement, so you will lower the 
cost to the ultimate consumer. As manufactur- 
ers, you spend days and weeks trying to get 
three cents out of your oil bill, or something 
out of your logging or your planing mill costs, 
but have you thought of seriously tackling the 
cost of application or use of your product? 

I do not know what it is in the hardwood in- 
dustry, but we in the softwood business estimate 
that the cost of using our- product in construc- 
tion is $35 a thousand. We had better concern 
ourselves with attacking this $35 item, rather 
than spending all our time trying to lower a $20 
manufacturing cost, or a $10 er $12 freight cost, 
or an $8 to $12 distributing cost. 

Second, the preservation and protection of 
sound distribution agencies, and the preservation 
of methods to keep your product available. Be- 
cause these things seem so apparent, I am not 
going to elaborate on them, as my time is nearly 
up. 

Grade on Suitability for Particular 
Uses 


Third, the protection of customers by grade- 
marking, and the development, so far as pos- 
sible, of practical use grades. 

In the softwood industry there is some sign of 
development in the direction of use grades. Our 
grades in the softwood industry are largely 
based on what comes out of the log, with little 
or no relation to use. If your grades are the 
same, I think yse grading is something you 
should seriously consider. 

Fourth, a well-rounded-out trade promotion 
program. I am happy to learn that this asso- 
ciation is interested in that direction. 

Now the trick is to make that program effec- 
tive. Our company has spent a great deal of 
money in the last few years on trade promotion 
programs, and we find that we can develop the 
Proerams all rieht. but getting them used in- 
telligently is entirely another thing. 

I am going to mention two agencies that I 
think should have your attention. I mention 
them because I want to show you the great 


breadth of this sales problem. Many of you 
know that I have been seriously interested for 
a long time in the order of “Hoo-Hoo,” which 
is coming back to life again. I am not interested 
in “Hoo-Hoo” as a fun-making order, but I am 
interested in an organization which will get 
lumbermen together. Get all branches of the 
industry together on a common meeting ground, 





Don’t give them any alibis, and, if they do not 
deliver the goods, you know what to do, and 
do it! But if you hedge your sales department 
with a lot of restrictions, then you have assumed 
all the responsibility, and you have only your- 
self to blame in case of failure. If you assume 
the responsibility for sales, be sure you know 
your distributors and what they are up against 
in the sale of your product. 

Marcus Aurelius said, “A man is as big as 
the things he concerns himself with,” and the 
biggest problem you have today, considering the 
great advance the industry has made in manufac- 
turing, is in distribution and sales, and you can 





—And a Program to Benefit Industry and Public 


Decrease Cost-in-Use of Lumber Products by Refinement in Manufacture. 


Keep Products Available by Protecting Sound Distribution Agencies. 


Protect Public by Development of Practical Use Grades. 


Gather All Branches of Industry Together, on the Common Ground of 
Hoo-Hoo, in a Trade Promotion Program. 


Support the Effort Being Made to Train Industry’s Personnel in Salesman- 
ship Through Merchandising Institute. 


Tell Public Definitely Where, When and How to Use the Various Species 


and Grades of Lumber Products. 


Get the Benefit of Scientific Research in Solving Industry’s Problems. 


Free Sales Managements from Restrictions—Rout Alibis That Go with Them. 


NT TR oS A ae SES Seem RAUSING! ORME Keser 


and you will have a place where you can get 
real attention for your trade promotion pro- 
grams. 
Institute Will Teach Retail Mer- 
chandising 

The second institution I want to mention is 
the Merchandising Institute, which is going to 
create a selling course for retailers, for sales- 
men, and for the rank and file of the lumber in- 
dustry, so the student will see the lumber indus- 
try’s problems, understand distribution meth- 
ods, and know how to intelligently sell the 
consumer. When that institution comes into be- 
ing, and when it offers to your employees a sales 
course on lumber merchandising, I sincerely 
hope you will interest yourself and your asso- 
ciates in it. 


Must Teach Public the Uses of 
Lumber 

This well-rounded trade promotion program 
must tell the public of the use values of wood 
and the proper use of wood. One of the star- 
tling weaknesses in the lumber industry today, 
particularly in the softwood field, is that we 
think we have an all-purpose wood. We do not 
have the courage to face the facts that there are 
limitations in the use of some of our products, 
and that we should advise the public very defi- 
nitely how, when, and where to use them. 

This well-rounded trade promotion program 
should at all times be working on these three 
problems: Low-cost housing; cheaper financing 
of construction (a thing the Government has 


done. for us and we should take advantage of. 


it). and research. 

At our company laboratory we are spending a 
great deal of time, effort and money on re- 
search, but what we can do is only a drop in 
the bucket. Evervhody onght to be interested 
hecause. as the lumber demand changes—and it 
is changine—you are going to have a new set 
of sales and manufacturing problems, and they 
can only be solved by scientific research. 


Put Selling '’n to Unfettered Sales 
Department 

The fifth point in my trade sales program is, 

I think, at the moment the most imnortant. That 

is. to place sauarely on the shoulders of your 

sales departments the full responsibility for sales. 


well afford to take that responsibility your- 
self; but, if you cannot do it, give it to some- 
body you have full confidence in, and then let 
him do the job. We have been too prone to sit 
in meetings and write rules and regulations 
without any knowledge of marketing or the mar- 
ket and, by taking that responsibility, have put 
the sales managers of the industry on “alibi 
street.” 

Between the Worker and Buyer 

Millstones 

I do not know how many of you have read 
the article in the September “Fortune” entitled 
“The Hat Business.” It has to do with the 
manufacture of women’s hats, and, if you want 
to read an industrial tragedy, read that. It is 
a collection of very, very small units that, be- 
cause of its refusal to face the facts of its eco- 
nomic situation, is now between the upper mill-. 
stone of a strong union, which is demanding that 
the manufacturers make a profit so the wages 
the unions insist upon can be paid, and the lower 
millstone of an association of buyers who are: 
continually and consciously forcing the Price 
down to ruinous levels. 

The combination of buyers to take chase of 
the price of an article is, to my mind, the only 
force in business that can make manufacturers 
integrate their business from raw material to 
consumer. Fortunately, that situation -has not 
shown its head in the lumber industry to any 


‘ great extent as yet. 


I want to tell you a story about the seven 
ostriches. Six of them had their heads in the 
sand and the seventh one appeared and said, 
“What is the matter with the lumber indus- 
try?” The six of them in chorus said, “It refuses” 
to face the facts.” 

What are the facts? 

First, that your government can not help you. 

Second, that your competitors are not going 
to help you, except when it is to their advantage 
to do so. 

Third, that the public is not going to help 
you unless you produce an article the value of 
which makes it worthwhile, and the public can 
afford to use it. 

You have got to face those facts, and any 
remedy, whether it is governmental or private, 
that flies in the face of natural laws, will in the 
long run bring ruin. It always has. 
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Southern Lumber Industry 


Assured of Sympathetic Enforce- 
ment of the Wage-Hour Law 


Administrator Explains How South’s Economic Advantages Were Considered, 
Predicts It Will Play a Larger Part in the Economy of the Nation, and Expresses 
Hope That Higher Labor Standards Will Lessen Irresponsible Competition 


BikMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 4.—Speaking before 
more than a thousand lumbermen and industrial- 
ists representing the industries of ten southern 
States tonight at the ballroom of Tutwiler Ho- 
tel, here, Fitzgerald Hall, Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis Railroad executive, and presi- 
dent of the Southern States Industrial Council, 
stated, in introducing Elmer F. Andrews, wage- 
and-hour law administrator, that “For more than 
forty years the South has been discriminated 
against in interstate commerce, and the wage- 
and-hour law would help to solve part of the 
difficulties, but to make it effective it must be 
as fair to the employer as the employee. The 
South asks no special favors, but an opportunity 
to lay our problem before the administrator be- 
fore he clamps down in any action. We are 
gathered here to demonstrate our willingness to 
operate under the law.” 

Said Administrator Andrews, “the wage-and- 
hour law has not been set up as a discrimina- 
tory measure against the South. Its application 
will be national so far as minimum pay is con- 
cerned. It was evident some of the peculiar 
problems of the South were recognized when 
provision was made in the law that in formu- 
lating wage orders consideration should be given 
such factors as living cost, transportation, and 
other economic conditions peculiar to the South. 
When wage scales are formed under authority 
of the Act, all these matters will be considered, 
and you will find the administration sympathetic 
at all times. 


Believes South Intends to Comply 


“Here and there the suggestion is made 
that the South does not intend to comply with 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, or that certain 
powerful groups of the employers in the South 
do not intend to comply with it. Specifically. I 
refer to the apprehension expressed recently by 
Jonathan Daniels, editor of the Raleigh News & 
Observer, in the Virginia Quarterly Review. 
Mr. Daniels showed concern lest the South 
adopt a “bootlegging’ attitude toward the new 
law, and said that its application would be a test 
of practical democracy in our time. I am glad to 
be able to testify, by my presence here tonight, 
to the fact that southern industry does not take 
the attitude that the law is not to be complied 
with. 


Special Conditions in South Considered 


“It is particularly appropriate,” he said, “that 
we should meet in Birmingham, a city which in 
two generations has grown from a cotton field 
crossed by two railroads into the South’s great- 
est industrial center. The history of the new 
South, the South in which a growing and vigor- 
ous population is busy adapting a great tradition 
to a modern world, is being largely written in 
this industrial and economic metropolis. I take 
it that as the South emerges to play an even 
larger part in the industrial and economic life 
of the nation, the South neither asks nor wants 
any favors. But it does ask fair play. It has 
asked, does ask, and will continue to ask, con- 
sideration for the special conditions resulting 
from a disadvantageous tariff policy, from high 
cost of credit, and for a revision of freight rate 


schedules. These seem perfectly fair and ex- 
tremely important proposals. In the enactment 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, they were 
allowed for in the very terms of the law. This 
was done, not by setting the South apart as some 
sort of backward appendage to the rest of the 
nation. Instead of requiring that a rigid min- 
imum of 40 cents, and a maximum work week 
of 40 hours be clamped on at once, the an- 
nounced goal of Congress of a universal mini- 
mum of 40 cents an hour and 40 hours maxi- 
mum work week, is to be reached after a period 
of several years. 


Assures of Sympathy and Understanding 


“While Congress reached certain fundamental 
conclusions as to the effect on commerce of low 
wages and long hours, it did not propose to cure 
the patient by killing it—rather Congress sought 
to restore health of commerce among the sev- 
eral States over a period of years. I want to 
say most emphatically that, while the law is to 
be applied uniformly—which is the only fair 
way, the only successful way to do it—it will 
be applied with sympathy and understanding. 
We do not look forward to violations, prosecu- 
tions, convictions, fines, and jail sentences; we 
do look forward to co-operation and compliance 
and effective enforcement. The inspector’s staff 
of the wage-hour administration will be headed 
by Maj. A. L. Fletcher, formerly commissioner 
of labor for North Carolina. 


Relieves Industry of Cut-throat 
Competition 

“I do not believe I am forcing a comparison 
when I say the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, establishing minimum wages, maximum 
hour regulation, and providing for regulation of 
child labor, is a present-day necessity if we are 
to avoid the industrial and economic Balkaniza- 
tion of the United States. Certain emplovers. 
who were willing to operate on the gypsy hasis, 
migrated from town to town, and State to State, 
wherever local capital and interests could be in- 
duced to supply free snace, free water, tax ex- 
emption and credit. These emplovers began to 
give severe competition to fixed, responsible 
employers having substantial capital investments. 
Competitive prices, particularly in the period of 
depression, tended to become based on sweat- 
shop labor costs. We had reached the point 
where the wage and hour standards of industry 
were about to be set by the least responsible em- 
ployers in each industry. NRA was a tempor- 
ary and partial release from this form of cut- 
throat competition. 


Political Democracv Must Have Economic 
Basis 

“If wage earners in Alabama. especially those 

with full-time jobs, can not maintain themselves 


in health and decency. you and I and all others 


who can maintain themselves, must shoulder 
more of the expense of our national household. 
In other words, if we don’t nav decént wages, 
we are going to have to pav the bill in the form 
of taxes and relief: in the form of crime and ill 
health: in the form of bitterness and social con- 
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Hict. More and more in recent years it is ac- 
cepted that if political democracy is to endure 
in these United States and in this hemisphere, 
it must be given the support and meaning of 
genuine economic and industrial democracy. We 
have gone far in the past few years in establish- 
ing a basis in law, and in the pattern of our 
thinking and daily relations between employers 
and employees in establishing a basis for eco- 
nomic and industrial democracy. The enactment 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 was 
another expression of-the nationally felt need 
for setting some rules of the game with respect 
to minimum wages and maximum hours. Its 
enactment is proof that our political democracy 
can accommodate and function along with eco- 
nomic and industrial democracy, that our Ameri- 
can patterns and traditions of government can 
still meet the needs of wage earners and em- 
ployers, protecting the several States in the in- 
terests of all,” he concluded. 


Manner of Application Not Decided 


For nearly an hour after the formal address, 
Mr. Andrews replied to various questions. They 
related, for the most part, to what industries, 
and what employees of those industries, come 
within the jurisdiction of the Act. 

Few of these Mr. Andrews was .able to 

answer specifically because, as he explained, nu- 
merous points of law and equity are yet to be 
defined, before it can be established definitely 
just which industries and employees come under 
the Act and in what manner. 
_ Just what constitutes an industry operating 
in interstate commerce is-one of the greatest 
problems faced by the administrators of the law. 
For example, if an industry sells all its products 
in the State in which it operates, but uses raw 
materials brought in from another State, does 
it operate in intrastate commerce? This ques- 
tion, along with a large number of others even 
more complex, has not yet been answered. Mr. 
Andrews called unon the assembly of industrial- 
ists to have confidence in his selection of the 
personnel to administer the Act. This selection. 
he said, will require much time and deliberation. 
He pointed to the necessity for selecting honest 
and capable men to serve as regional and dis- 
trict directors, and for the appointing of advis- 
ory committees to represent each industry falling 
under the jurisdiction of the Act’s administra- 
tors. 


‘Questions Answered by Administrator 


A few of the questions, read by James King 
and Mr. Andrews’ replies, were as follows: 

Q. Are pamphlets to be published giving 
detailed information about wage-and-hour 
law, to avoid misunderstanding? . 

A. 5,000,000 are on press and will be ready 
by Oct. 3. They will be distributed through 
the U. S. Re-employment Bureau. 

Q. Will concerns that are at present pay- 
ing over minimum wages, and working under 
maximum hours, be exempt from law? 

A. No. It is desired that they continue 
high hourly rate and under maximum hours, 
but they are covered by the Act. 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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October 8, 1988 


At the agricultural technical session of the 
seventh International Management Congress 
in Washington, Sept. 20, at which the subject 
was “Crops and Forests—Their Production, 
Protection and Use,” I. N. Tate, vice president 
and secretary of Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., was called upon at short notice 
to discuss particularly “Forest Management 
for Commercial Production of Forest Prod- 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
happy to present a summary of this talk, 
which should receive the serious consideration 
of every person in the industry —EDITOR. 


ucts.” 


The problem of commercial forest manage- 
ment can not be adequately covered in a short 
talk. We shall accomplish most by a very sim- 
ple and non-technical statement of the facts. 
The one most interesting and important fact 
is that the tempo of evolution in forestry has 
been abnormally fast, and the reason that is 
so. The statement is important because the 
change has been so rapid that the American 
public is not aware yet as it should be of the 
present situation and of the changed picture. 


TO THE PIONEER, FORESTS SEEMED UNLIMITED 


Probably the wall of forest trees faced by 
the early colonists was at least as much a men- 
ace to progress as the hostile Indian. The for- 
est was useful then as now; it provided 
material for shelter and for fuel, but the entire 
thought of the colonist was that these limit- 
less forests must be gotten out of the way 
so that their farms could be established and 
their crops could be planted. It was the nat- 
ural thing to do, and it was only natural for 
the idea to persist that the forests were inex- 
haustible, that they could be ruthlessly cut, 
so that the land thus cleared would be open for 
new farms and new farm wealth: and it was 
only natural for the logger and lumbermen to 
cut the forests without thought of replace- 
ment. 


EXHAUSTION WAS OVEREMPHASIZED 


This practice and this mode of thought per- 
sisted in this country without serious change 
until the awakening thirty vears ago, when 
Theodore Roosevelt was President and his 
chief forester became undulv alarmed and pre- 
dicted that .this great natural resource would 
be exhausted in another twenty years. As so 
often hapnened, the seriousness of the situa- 
tion was badly over-stated, and the attendant 
publicity aroused much condemnation of the 
methods of the early timbermen. and often 
the feeling that it was criminal follv to cut a 
tree or to use lumber. That is still the point 
of view of many intelligent Americans, and 
no one questions the fact that our trees were 
too long cut without thought of replacement, 
that too little was done in the way of refor- 
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estation or for the protection of growing trees 
from the twin menaces of fire and insects. 


CAN GROW MORE THAN MARKETS REQUIRE 


Fortunately, sufficient time has now elapsed 
so that we may at least fairly appraise the 
present situation and state it with confidence. 
It is no longer a crime to cut a tree,.as pro- 
vision can and will be easily made for its re- 
placement. In fact, a very reasonable program 
of reforestation and protection will provide 
enough trees for two or even three times the 
present markets that we have for these trees; 
and the important thing today is to go ahead 
and plant and protect the trees, and in some 
way to double or treble our present markets 
so that these trees will have real commercial 
value when they have been grown. 

Trees have important incidental values; for 
shade, for regulation of water flow, to prevent 
soil erosion, for recreation and park purposes, 
for the sake of our wild life. But to justify 
a consistent program of reforestation a com- 
mercial value must be established for the trees. 
The actual growing of the trees is not diffi- 
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cult; the overwhelming job we face is to 
double our markets, add the resulting wealth 
to our natural resources, and provide the 
added employment that will then be possible. 


AS DOMESTIC NEEDS DECLINE, EXPORT 
OUTLET IS NEEDED 


Considering lumber alone as the principal 
commercial product of our forests, the per 
capita consumption in the United States 
shrank from 523 feet in 1906 to 94 feet in 
1932. That is not a fair comparison because 
1932 was the bottom of the depression. How- 
ever, consumption was only 274 feet in 1929. 
But the farm units are larger with the intro- 
duction of machinery; the population is not 
increasing as rapidly and a larger proportion 
of it is living in cities where less lumber is 
used. Competitive materials are being devel- 
oped; our foreign markets are very much re-. 
duced by preferential tariffs and by the de- 
velopment of competition abroad, particularly 
from Brazil and Russia and the Baltic states. 
Our foreign markets must be recaptured. 


MANY NEW USES FOR WOOD BEING 
DEVELOPED 


Let us recognize that the future use of the 
forests probably does not lie principally in 
lumber. The use of wood pulp is increasing; 
wallboard and plywood and many _ synthetic 
materials are developing rapidly. The lignin 
half of the tree, which thus far has been 
largely wasted in the production of these 
products, will soon be utilized in plastics, and 
in chemical products not yet thought of. 

Lumber production capacity is no problem. 
Only 19 percent of the sawmill capacity of this 
country was utilized in 1932. Less than half 
of it is being utilized today. From the em- 
ployment standpoint, lumber is of tremendous 
importance, because of the high proportion of 
the lumber dollar that goes directly to labor. 
On the West Coast, for example, in 1935 
49.89 cents of the lumber dollar went for labor. 
«nd this employment .is away from the con- 
gested centers, under what are now very fa- 
vorable living conditions, paying high wages. 


Let’s sum —- 





a few points we should hold definitely in mind: 


1 Timber is a crop, growing and ripening and decaying as defi- 4 Forests are grown largely on land not suited to the growing 


nitely as a crop of wheat but over a longer time cycle. The 
forest should be cut and used when ripe and the young trees 


given a chance to mature. 


2 Private methods and outlook have changed; the timber owner 
does feel a definite sense of social responsibility, and where 
physical conditions and present tax laws permit, is adapting 
his holdings to a selective cutting program that insures refores- 
tation and a permanent yield. There are still owners who are 
interested only in liquidating their holdings at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, as a duty to their stockholders. Because they 


of other crops, it is important to recognize. To this extent they 
are not replacing or reducing other sources of national income. 


5 The importance or the cheapness of forest products, should not 

be overlooked. Without wood pulp our newspapers and maga- 
zines could not be published. Without wood ties our railroads 
would not provide as cheap or as comfortable transportation. 
Having been in the lumber business all my life, perhaps I may 
say modestly that lumber still provides the cheapest and best 
home-building material; the one easiest to live with, and the 
one that provides the most house for the dollar. 


exist, and also because of the large public ownership in timber, & Your interest in this timber problem as an American citizen, 


the industry welcomes proper and co-operative regulation ‘of the 
forests by our Government. That regulation from a commercial 
standpoint must not be oppressive or burdensome to the point 
of making private forest management unprofitable, 7 


3 Timber is the only natural resource that replaces itself; there- 
fore it can be used with impunity and with the knowledge that 


it can be replaced. 


because of the large Federal and State ownership of public land 
and timber, I emphasize again. 


Tt is not wrong to use this great natural resource that grows 
again, I wish to repeat. 
wrong not to use it to the capacity of a reasonable reforestation 
program; and that means that we must find uses that will at 


On the other hand, it is definitely 


least double the markets that we have for trees today. 
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New England After the Hurricane-- 


Finds Sturdy Homes Little Damaged-- 
Shore Cottages Suffered Most 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 3.— That portion of 
New England that lies within the area swept 
by the relentless fury of that so called tropical 
hurricane of Wednesday, Sept. 21, is rapidly 
returning to normal in the matter of facilities 
for travel over the highways and railways, 
after removing thousands of towering elms, 
oaks and maples that had been torn from 
their roots to block all highways, with the 
added complication of wrecked light and power 
wires. Readers of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will 
find chief interest in details as to the effect of 
hurricane and flood upon lumber properties, and 
the part that the lumber industry must play in 
restoring yards, equipment and inventories, in 
meeting the demand for lumber for rebuilding 
thousands of summer homes at the shore, and 
for repair work on thousands of urban and 
suburban homes, and in reclaiming and mar- 
keting the great mass of forest trees that must 
be turned into lumber as fast as possible; esti- 
mates of the amount of down timber in New 
sor geaaaans alone run from half to a full billion 
eet. 


Hurricane Tore Over a Freak Course 


A brief outline of the course followed by this 
freak hurricane will prove of interest. Technic- 
ally a high wind reaches classification as a hur- 
ricane at 70 miles an hour. In the Boston area 
it held at 90 miles from 5:30 to 8:30, and for 
a brief period held at 100. At the Blue Hill ob- 
servatory the top was 168 miles. There is no 
record of an earlier real hurricane in New Eng- 
land. This one came off the ocean to cross the 
westerly end of Long Island, thence across Long 
Island Sound to the Connecticut shore east of 
New Haven. Accompanied by a tidal wave, it 
swept the shore line and as far east as Martha’s 
Vineyard, but did not reach Nantucket. By all 
rules, this blow should have circled southward, 
but instead made a sharp northerly turn and 
headed direct for Boston, after a disastrous as- 
sault upon the thousands of summer homes on 
Narragansett and Buzzards bays. The shore 
line north of Boston escaped material damage,’ 
as the direction of the blow continued to veer 
northward and inland to tear through the New 
Hampshire forest areas, and spend its force in 
Ouehec with a mild assault upon the city of 
Quebec. 


Casualties Include Lumber Personages 


The property loss in the path of this hurri- 
cane is simply appalling, and can not be even 
approximated. The same is true of the senti- 
mental losses in the destruction of thousands of 
oak, elm and maple shade trees, for which both 
the cities and villages of New England have 
long been justly famous. The estimated death 
toll resulting from hurricane and tidal wave, 
plus the concurrent floods in the Connecticut 
and Merrimac valleys, has been placed at close 
to 850 persons. Included in this list are the 
names of Z. B. Davis, aged head of the Central 
Lumber & Supply Co., New Bedford, and Mrs. 
Terry O’Driscoll and her eldest daughter, of 
Providence, R. I. Mr. Davis was at his office 
when the storm broke, and in the midst of en- 
suing excitement he collapsed and was pro- 
nounced dead. Mrs. Catherine E. O’Driscoll 
was owner of the retail lumber business of 
O’Driscoll Bros., in East Providence. Her hus- 
band, Jerry O’Driscoll, died in 1912. With her 


daughter she had gone to their summer home 
at the shore, and both were victims of the tidal 
wave. At the O’Driscoll yard about 60,000 feet 
of lumber was carried away in flood waters. 


New England Homes Withstand the Blast 


It is the consensus of leading lumber distribu- 
tors in this territory that the immediate effect 
of this widespread destruction of homes, bridges, 
plants, commercial buildings and waterfront 
docks will be a strong call for all types of roof- 
ing, an urgent call for railroad and bridge tim- 
bers and for all types of poles to carry wires. 
Stocks of all of these types of forest products 
had been held at a low point, due to the sluggish 
demand of the past six months. It is significant 
of the sturdy type of construction of “all the 
year homes” in New England that they are 
made to withstand the rigorous winter storms 
much better than do the homes of the Far South. 
Scarcely a dwelling in the path of this hurricane 
suffered more than minor damage, though many 
were crushed by falling trees. Over in the 
Connecticut Valley many tobacco barns were 
levelled, and will call for much lumber—mostly 
boards—in their reconstruction. 


Urges Buying from Distressed Areas 


I have been asked by Owen Johnson, of the 
Tohnson Lumber Co., Manchester, N. H., who 
has been named chairman of the forestry and 
lumbering committee of the New Hampshire 
Disaster Emergency Board. to bring to the at- 
tention of the lumber industry, through the col- 
umns of AMERICAN LUMRERMAN, the very seri- 
ous problem with which the timber owners and 
lumber operators are faced. He says “I am in 
hopes that with the possible use of Federal 
funds, and the heln of the lumher trade in gen- 
eral, we can salvage some part of this tremen- 
dous amount of down timber.” His committee 
has issned this anneal to the lumber vards, 
wholesale lumber dealers, and users of lumber 
in general: 

New WHamnshire has lost from 500,000.000 
to 1.000.900.0900 feet of its best timber. It is 
honed that this can be salvaged and marketed 
in an orderly manner, This is to ask vou 
to use. so far as it is practical, lumber from 
the distressed areas. whether it be Maine, 
New Hampshire. Vermont or the southern 
New Fngland States. 

Millions of feet of building material and 
hardwood for remanufacturing are now 
brought into the New England market from 
the. Canadian Provinces, the South and the 
West Coast. Some of this is verv necessary, 
but during the next few vears we ask that 
in all cases where the timber cut in these 
distressed areas can be used, you make a 
special effort to use it. 

Several mills now have stocks on hand 
which will be revlaced by material from 
the blown down trees as soon as their pres- 
ent holdings can be liauidated. Write the 
New Fneland Tumbermen’s Association at 
Manchesrter, N. H., or the Northeastern Lum- 
her Mannfacturers’ Association. 41 Bast 42nd 


ae New York City, for further informa- 
tion. ; 


With wires down through the entire sweep 
of the devastated wind and flood areas, down 
trees hlocking nearly all hichways. and all rail- 
road lines stalled by washouts, details of the 
damage wrought upon lumber properties have 
come to the surface slowlv, as the police and 
guardsmen were stationed at all stratecic points 
as a check upon possible looting and interference 
with the forces that were at work restoring 


order and in recovering bodies that had been 
overwhelmed by the flood waters of the rivers 
and the tidal wave at the shore. The sweep of 
the onrushing waters in Narragansett and Buz- 
zards bays to and through Providence was both 
terrifying and destructive. 


Rhode Island Reported Heavy Losses 


The Weyerhaeuser terminal in Portsmouth, 
R. L., lost the top of one of its large storage 
sheds, about 75,000 feet of fir dimension was 
swept into the river; and the cranes, also the 
power plant at the mill, went out of commis- 
sion. The big dock was damaged but will be 
restored and ready for discharging the next 
boat, due to arrive about Oct. 15. The mill and 
cranes will be in operation today, Oct. 3, and 
repairs to the big shed are nearly completed. 

Yards on the river front at Providence met 
the full force of the hurricane and, as the tidal 
wave joined the onrushing flood waters of the 
Blackstone River, the center of the city was 
under ten feet of water. The Dutton Terminal 
at Fox Point had fully 1,500,000 feet of West 
Coast lumber swept into the river, and the work 
of salvage started next morning. The probable 
money loss will approximate $100,000. A. C. 
Dutton came down from his personal office in 
Springfield to direct the work of restoration. 
Shedded lumber of the better grades piled on 
end, stood in six to eight feet of water. Nearer 
the city, the Burrows & Kenyon yard was swept 
clear of its stock of fir and hemlock. Its stor- 
age buildings, mostly of brick, were badly dam- 
aged. Another river yard whose buildings and 
lumber were a tangled mass of wreckage is that 
of Wallace & Tucker Lumber Co. Many doors 
were ripped from the walls of the big storage 
shed on State Pier, releasing about 150,000 feet 
of fir and hemlock into the river. 


In other sections of Rhode Island much dam- 
age to lumber stocks, buildings and equipment 
is reported. The coal and lumber yard of P. 
D. Humphrey Co., at Tiverton, was wrecked. 
The cement shed and other buildings were 
washed away with a loss that will approximate 
$50,000 to $60,000. At Bristol the yard of 
Wardwell Lumber Co. is said to have a loss 
of $25,000. Wind and water damage was con- 
siderable at the W. C. Hiscox yard in 
Westerly. 


In Connecticut, Fire and Flood Join 
in Attack 


Moving along toward New London, Conn., it 
is noted that the yard of Cottrell Lumber Co., 
at Mystic, caught the full force of the wind 
and tide and was badly wrecked. At New Lon- 
don the great storage shed on State Pier had 
some damage, but order had been sufficiently 
restored by Saturday, Oct. 1, to permit the dis- 
charge of an intercoastal cargo of lumber. As 
wind and wave hit the harbor front, a million 
dollar fire was raging from the waterfront into 
the business section. Included in its path was 
the lumber and coal yard of F. H. & A. H. 
Chappell Co., which was completely fire swept 
and later submerged by the onrushing tide. Ten 
miles north, at Norwich, H. F.& A. J. Dawley, 
whose yellow pine timber yard is close to the 
river level, lost a large stock of timber which 
floated off into the river. 

Over on the Connecticut River, the flood dam- 
age was unimportant when compared with the 
almost equally high stage of water and heavy 
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Action Toward Rebuilding Taken by Retail Lumber 
Associations, While Federal Agencies Relieve Im- 
mediate Distress and Provide for Liberal Loans-- 
Roofing Materials, Common Lumber in Active Call 


losses of 1936. John Barry, head of the Strong 
& Hale Co., at Portland, has a new yard loca- 
tion close to the new bridge which crosses the 
river from Middletown. The flood stage had 
been reached at the headwaters, and as his stock 
of lumber was close to the river level he hastily 
stretched a boom of logs at the water end of his 
yard and, aside from water damage, his loss 
will be negligible, though it was quite heavy 
two years ago. 


Massachusetts Hit by Wind and Wave 


Moving back to the Buzzards Bay section, 
it is noted that the New Bedford yards were 
hard hit by both wind and wave. The new and 
modern pier of Greene & Wood was badly dam- 
aged, and much lumber was washed away. The 
yard of the Central Lumber & Supply Co. was 
under water, its lumber piles tipped over and 
its sheds wrecked. As the storm gathered force, 
the aged president of the company succumbed 
to a heart attack and passed away before medical 
aid arrived. He is survived by a daughter and 
grandson. A few miles north at Mattapoisett, 
the yard of Dennis Mahoney & Sons escaped 
with very little damage, while still farther north, 
at Warehem, the yard of E. K. Greer was 
flooded and a few thousand feet of dimension 
floated away. The money loss will not be heavy. 
The Wood Lumber Co., at Falmouth, the Saga- 
more Lumber & Coal Co., and the Hinckley 
yards at Yarmouthport and Hyannis had mod- 
erate wind damage only. Flood waters tore 
through the big yards of Cook-Borden Co., Fall 
River. The spruce lumber shed and contents 
were swept away. The stock of fir dimension 
and boards, afloat, drifted against buildings. 


Saws Rushed to Meet Big Demand 


The Simonds Saw Works, at Fitchburg, 
being the one saw manufacturing concern lo- 
cated in the stricken area, quickly inaugurated 
emergency production of one-man and _ two- 
man cross-cut saws, and made rush shipments 
of carloads from stocks in Chicago, the cars 
being routed from Chicago by way of Mon- 
treal and Portland to Boston, as all other 
through routes were washed out. Wholesale 
hardware stocks of saws and other essential 
equipment were quickly sold out. 

The Massachusetts Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates the value of timber blown down 
in the State at $18,000,000, with a salvage value 
of $15,000,000. 


100,000 WPA Workers Are on Job 


A conference of Federal and State emer- 
gency committees, with Harry Hopkins, na- 
tional WPA administrator, was held at the 
Park Square Building in Boston on Thursday, 
Sept. 29. Governor Murphy, cf New Hamp- 
shire, was accompanied by Owen Johnson, of 
Manchester, chairman of his forestry and lum- 
bering committee. The governor placed the 
storm loss in New Hampshire at $20,000,000, 
and said that 5,000 woodsmen, and all available 
sawmill equipment must be employed at once to 
remove and saw the logs, and to guard against 
forest fires. Mr. Hopkins stated that 100,000 


| WPA workers were now engaged in relief 
| work in New England. 


_ All experts agree that the forest fire hazard 
in all New England except Maine, due to 
fallen trees and slash, is very great. The for- 
ests in those States have been closed to the 


public, 


The Federal Disaster Loan Corporation has 


| set up branch offices in Boston, Hartford, 


Springfield, New London, 


Worcester and 
Providence. 


All loaning institutions, including 
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national, co-operative and savings banks, are 
announcing unlimited funds available for meet- 
ing all disaster emergency relief. 

Main highways to and through the White 
Mountain region were cleared of down trees 
and open to traffic by Oct. 1. Regular train 
service to New York over the Boston & Albany 
via Springfield was resumed Oct. 1 after 
washed out stretches through the Brookfields 
were restored. 

Damage at the yard of Eastwood Lumber 
Co., in Providence, was comparatively unim- 
portant, and was confined to the loss of the 
roof from one of its larger sheds. President 
Albert Eastwood has a summer home at West- 
port Harbor, Mass., south of Fall Rover. It 
withstood the fury of the storm and tidal wave, 
though the beach and nearlv all structures were 
wiped out. He did lose an attractive Cabana. 

The E. M. Martin yard at Warren, R. L, 
was flooded by the tidal wave, which wrecked 
several sheds. The loss here will approximate 
fifty percent of inventory. 


Red Cedar Shingle Manufac- 
turers Promptly Respond 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Oct. 1—Red cedar shingle 
manufacturers promptly responded to the emerg- 
ency causea by the destructive New England 
storm, by tuning their production to the needs 
of the devastated area, a survey of the industry 
reveals. Extra shifts have been added, and cut- 
ting has been switched to those grades most in 
demand in the storm region. 

Although appalled by the widespread suffering 
and damage caused by wind, rain and flood, the 
cedar shingle manufacturers are openly pleased 
with the excellent showing made by their prod- 
uct under the severest conditions. Telegrams, 
letters and photographs from the New England 
sector are being displayed proudly by mill offi- 
cials, showing that cedar shingles stood the test 
on both roofs and sidewalls. 





AGAINST THE STORM— 
Note that residence in 
background stands sound | 
and safe under its roof 
of red cedar shingles, 
its shingled side walls also 
intact, while in foreground 
is this reminder of the 
fury of hurricane and 
tidal wave— 


This small cruiser, carried 
by an enormous wave, 

leaped a substantial | 
hedge and wound up in 
this churchyard in West- 
hampton, Long Island, 
New York, after the storm 
hit that community. Resi- 
dents around the church 
declared that at one time 
the water was eight feet 
high around it. The boat 
was apparently: so high 
that it didn't even mar 
the perfection of the 
hedge as it was carried 

across 
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Downed Timber Creates 

Big Problem in Market- 

ing and Organized Ef- 

fort Is Planned by Indus- 
try to Handle It 


Photographs show entire buildings knocked 
off their foundations by tidal wave, flood or high 
wind, yet holding their cedar shingle roofs and 
walls intact, except where crushed or pierced 
by some heavy flying or falling object. 

Comment by one high cedar shingle official 
who was caught in the storm is typical. He 
said that whereas some types of wall and roofing 
materials had been stripped away entirely by 
the high wind and the deluge, necessitating com- 
plete replacement, cedar shingles had held fast 
throughout the storm area, thereby facilitating 
repair by the simple and inexpensive expedient 
of patching. This official also remarked that 
damage by water to interior contents of build- 
ings roofed with cedar shingles was virtually 
non-existent. 

The survey of shingle mills showed that pro- 
duction was well ahead of orders, and no diffi- 
culty was anticipated in the industry in ade- 
quately servicing every possible demand. Order 
files indicate that many roofs and walls of other 
materials which suffered heavy damage would 
now be replaced permanently with red cedar 
shingles, because of the demonstrated ability of 
the wood shingle to take the punishment and 
avert damage. 


Roofing Plants Adopt Special 
Measures to Serve Stricken 


Areas 


New York, Oct. 3.—The wheels of a giant in- 
dustry are spinning to bring relief to the hurri- 
cane-swept areas of New England. 

With the precision for which American in- 
dustry has become famous, member companies 
of the Asphalt Shingle & Roofing Industry have 
gone into 24-hour production, and by truck, train 
and boat are rushing asphalt shingles and roll 
roofing to the stricken areas. The situation in 


(Continued on Page 60) 














If one discounts the current Pulitzer 
prize play, “Our Town”—which proceeds 
from beginning to end without benefit of 
scenery and with only the most elemen- 
tary props—and perhaps a few other ex- 
ceptions to the rule, American drama, 
whether it is presented in a theatre, a 
store or an office, provides its performers 
with an attractive back drop and the best 
scenery, lighting and staging it can af- 
ford. This is true of the modern lumber 
yard. There is perhaps no class or type 
of building in the country in which the 
remodeling ratio is as high as it is among 
lumber yards. Layouts are being changed 
for more efficient and more impressive 
handling of material. Display space is 
being re-designed to permit the showing 
of wares to the best possible advantage. 
Exteriors are being altered to place the 
lumber yard among the most attractive 
business houses in town. In hundreds of 
towns, the lumber yards stand out, lead- 
ing the way to a new era in the appear- 
ance of stores and business institutions. 
The modern lumber yard is the tradi- 
tional theatre in business. 


APPLAUSE FOR A GOOD BUSINESS 
SHOW IS TINKLE IN THE TILL 


Every element of the drama that can 
be applied to business is being used. The 
stage—the office, the display windows 
and space, the shed—is a thing of real 
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REALM OF THE 


Yard Back Drop, Props and 
Kliegs Are Important ---BUT 


structural and artistic beauty. The 
props—the materials in attractive pack- 
ages, counters, show cases, office ma- 





C. F. Dillsaver, yard foreman, left; 

and O. B. Cotten, office manager, of 

the Overlees-Kruse Lumber Co., 
Bartlesville, Okla. 





chinery, furniture, lights—are designed 
and placed to attract an audience that 
will approve, applaud, buy and tell its 
friends to do likewise. The cast—the 
manager with an acute merchandising 
sense, the salesmen and the office man- 
ager skilled in their roles, the yardmen, 
truck drivers, shop foreman all playing 
minor roles but fully aware of the oppor- 
tunity to make these roles important con- 





Mahogany screen door at main en- 

trance of Overlees-Kruse Lumber Co., 

Bartlesville, Okla. Door was designed 
and made by Adrin Perkins 





tributions to the success of the show— 
are master performers. 


CAST MUST HELP PUT ACROSS 
THE BUYING IDEA 


Occasionally one finds an old time 
lumberman who, with the consummate 
skill of a rare artist, can endow a drab, 
ancient yard with a vivid personality just 
as Frank Craven lifts “Our Town” to 
magnificent heights with a background 
consisting of nothing but rows and tiers 
of old steam pipes impaled on a murky 
wall, and old props that include a pair of 
weathered step ladders, a varied assort- 
ment of used kitchen chairs, two time- 
worn tables, and two garden trellises 
somewhat in need of paint. Few of us 
are Frank Cravens, however, and few 
of us have the masterful vehicle to work 
with that the author of the play provided 
Mr. Craven. We need beautiful scenery, 
inspiring props, and light effects to in- 
tensify the scene. 

The finest scenery and props that man 
can produce for a lumber yard, however, 
mean little unless the manager and his 
supporting cast can rise to them and use 
them to a degree approaching the limit of 
their potential value. A lot of space has 





Mac Delozier, part time employee of 

Roy D. Hoke Lumber Co., and com- 

merce student at Oklahoma A. & M. 
College 


been given in this department to the 
physical equipment of modern lumber 
yards, and a lot has been given to the per- 
formances of yard owners and yard man- 
agers. Little has been said, though, about 
the supporting cast, and it is about the 
members of some of these casts we have 
met recently that we want to write now. 


THIS OKLAHOMAN GETS A THRILL 
IN THE INTERLUDES 


Stopping at the Overlees-Kruse Lum- 
ber Co., of Bartlesville, Okla., one morn- 
ing, we learned that both of the princi- 
pals were away. At the front desk was 





C. F. Dillsaver, the yard foreman, rout- 
ing orders, and generally in charge of op- 
erations outside of the store. Toward the 
rear of the store, in the large wallpaper 
department, we saw and overheard O. B. 
Cotten, the office manager, giving expert 
advice to a man and woman who wanted 
to re-paper their home. Through the 
door we could see the shop across the 
driveway, and in it, Adrin Perkins busily 
engaged at a machine. We asked Mr. 
Dillsaver about his job, and the difficult 
and irksome problems he had. 

“Well,” he replied, “every job has its 
trials, but I like what I am doing, and I 
like the people I am doing it for. When 
you are well satisfied with your work, 
you just take the downs with the ups 
and go along. I suppose the hardest thing 
I have to do is drive to St. Louis and 
back every once in a while for a truck- 
load of paint. It’s just a nice break in 
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RETAILER 


It's the.Performance of a Trained Ensemble 
Which Produces in an Audience the Enthus- 
iasm That Infects Their Friends and Insures 
for the Retail Show a Long-Run Success 


routine when the weather is good, and I 
always try to make each direction in one 
continuous pull. When I ‘have to buck 
snow or sleet, however, or drive over ice- 
covered roads, it’s no pleasure trip. [ve 
had a few hair-raising thrills doing it. 
A little excitement once in a while, 
though, is good for anybody, and that’s 
the way I get mine. There have been 
two or three times when I’d just as soon 
have been home in bed as out on that 
truck, but when I did get in I knew I 
wouldn’t have missed it for anything. 


WINTER IS BUSY BACK-STAGE—GET- 
TING READY FOR CURTAIN IN SPRING 


“The policy that Mr. Overlees and Mr. 
Kruse follow is to use the winter months 
to build up and arrange our stock. When 
spring rolls around we are stocked to the 
limit, and ready to spend the months up 
to the next winter selling everything we 
can. That is good from the employees’ 
standpoint. It keeps us busy the year 
round. The same policy applies to our 
mill. Perkins builds unfinished furniture 
and book shelves in the winter, arranges 
displays of them, and stores the surplus 
which we will need for the next season. 
We had a great rush of business last spring 
after the wind storm. In the few days 
that followed it we cleaned out our stock 
of No. 2 flooring and drop siding. The 
storm hit a WPA area at the edge of 
town, and we sold the people out there 
No. 3 shingles as fast as we could handle 
them.” 


IN THE BUSTLING WINGS THE CHIPS 
FALL WHERE THEY MAY 


Going out to the shop we met Adrin 
Perkins, who in addition to being a 
skilled mill operator, has a flair for de- 
signing and building special machinery to 
suit his own idea of efficient operation. 

“This shop is pretty well cluttered up 
with shavings and chips,” apologized Mr. 
Perkins, “because I have been too busy 
in the last couple weeks to clean it up. 
Dirty or not, though, I am proud of it, 
because I feel that it kind of belongs to 
me. When I came here five years ago, 
the shop was ten feet wide and 34 feet 
long. We’ve been adding to it by mov- 
ing other things out, and taking out par- 
titions until it is now 22 feet wide and 
74 feet long.” 

Asked about the machines, Perkins 
said, “I’ve got a Delta machine over here 
that is a fine thing to have. Most of this 
other stuff I’ve either built from scrap 
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Sander built by 

Adrin Perkins, of = 

Overlees-Kruse Lum- 

ber Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla. 





or rebuilt to suit myself. This saw table 
over here is a kind of a crude thing, but 
it works the way I want it to. All it is 
is a motor-driven circular saw, with the 
saw and the motor mounted on a cast- 
off piece of 6-inch I-beam, standing 
straight up, and pivoted at the bottom. 
The foot lever is a bracket made from old 
pipe, and extending a few inches beyond 
the table.” 


STAGING COSTS MUST BE ADJUSTED 
TO TICKET WINDOW 


We were shown a number of other 
machines and home-made pulleys. Need- 
ing a double-tongue glue joint, Perkins 
had taken an old 4-inch jointer and 
ground it to his requirements. He had 
built a sander, including the wooden 
pulleys, from the ground up. A number 
of other machines were equipped with 
home-made pulleys made of three pieces 
of 34-inch plywood. These, Perkins ex- 
plained, were easier on the belts, al- 
though they did not give as much pull 
as steel pulleys. On certain types of ma- 
chine the plywood pulleys were desirable. 
Perkins has an orderly kept set of paper 
covered copy books in which he makes 
cost records of all the shop work he does. 
In this way, he reduces the job of esti- 
mating new work to a very few minutes. 

Just before we left, Mr. Cotten asked 
us if we had noticed the screen door at 
the main ertrance. We confessed that 
we had not, and, after looking at it, won- 
dered why. It was designed and made 
by Perkins, and everybody in the organ- 
ization is proud of it. It is a mahogany 
door with the stripping secured by brass 
screws so that it can be removed easily 
for re-screening. Screen cloth is bronze, 
and hardware is brass, selected from the 
company’s large stock of builders’ hard- 
ware. We were then told by Mr. Cotten 
that about 100 of Perkins’ open face 
bookcases are sold each year for prices 
ranging from $3.25 to $4.75. 





Adrin Perkins, in charge of shop of 
Overlees-Kruse Lumber Co., Bartles- 
ville, Okla. 


* deterrent to Mac. 
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Here, we decided on leaving, was a 
supporting cast that was not only good, 
but boosting each other and pulling to- 
gether for the good of the organization. 


DOUBLING IN RETAILING AND 
STUDENT ROLES 


We were told in Kansas City by 
Ernest Woods that we would see an un- 
usual operation if we dropped in at Roy 
D. Hoke’s yard in Stillwater, Okla. He 
also suggested that if we had time we 
might ask Mr. Hoke about Mac. Well, 
we saw Mr. Hoke, and did ask him about 
Mac. We have told Mr. Hoke’s story in 
another issue, so here we deal with Mac. 

Mac is the son of Harlan Delozier, 
manager of the O. E. Woods Lumber 
Co., Chelsea, Okla. In the summer of 
1937 Mac finished his high school course, 
and decided that he wanted to study 
commerce at Oklahoma A. & M. College 
in Stillwater. Like many young men 
who would like to go to college, however, 
Mac had no money. Unlike many of 
these young men, though, that was no 
He managed to get a 
part time job working for Mr. Hoke, 
and he has proved to be a good invest- 
ment. He knows something about the 
lumber business, having spent several 














summers in the yard at Chelsea with his 


father, and he is learning a lot more 
about it. 


UNDERSTUDYING FOR A BIGGER 
PART IN THE INDUSTRY 


“I don’t see how any set-up could be 
as perfect as mine,” said Mac. “I can’t 
imagine a lumber dealer whose operations 
are any more complete than Mr. Hoke’s, 
or from whom I could learn as much. 
We sell everything that enters into the 
construction of a house, we do contract- 
ing with our own crews as well as all 
kinds of repairing and remodeling, and 
we operate a transit mix concrete plant. 
There is an opportunity ahead of me to 
learn everything there is to know about 
the retail building material business, the 
operation of a contracting business, and 
the concrete business from the time forms 
are placed until they are stripped.” 


LIVES HIS PART AND SPEAKS 
HIS LINES OFFSTAGE 


Mac has enthusiasm and personality 
that makes him a standout. We spent 
several hours with him inspecting a num- 
ber of homes the company was building 
and had completed, and one large con- 
crete construction project on the school 
campus. He has a natural sales sense, as 
exemplified by the business he brought 
in from fraternity and sorority houses 
after a sales campaign he conceived and 
put into effect at the close of the school 
year. We were so completely sold on 
Mac as a promising young lumberman 
that we are sure if we owned a lumber 
yard in a college town we would always 
have a young, enthusiastic, popular un- 
dergraduate, or perhaps two or three of 
them, on our payroll. 


American fiumberman 


The only thing that can defeat Mac is 
his unbounded energy. He is the kind of 
young man who, unless he is curbed once 
in a while, is apt to assume too great a 
load. 

“There are just two things I would 
like to do this year,” said Mac as we 
left him. “One is to get to the conven- 
tion to see what other people are doing, 
and the other is attend the J-M school 
to get what I need to do some real sell- 
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ing.” We'll bet he will realize both aims. 

Despite all his enthusiasm, Mac has his 
feet squarely on the ground, knows ex- 
actly where he is going, and just how he 
proposes to get there. Making his ac- 
quaintance was a refreshing experience. 
We would like to know more Mac’s in 
the country’s lumber yards. They are a 
preview of the lumber business of to- 
morrow, and the best insurance there is 
for continued prosperity. 


Along Highways Catchy Signs 
Beckon For Trade 


Here are four interesting examples, re- 
cently photographed by American Lum- 
BERMAN representatives, of highway or 
roadside signs effectively used by retail 
lumber dealers to catch the attention of 
the traveling public. The one at upper 
left, featuring cutout design of a home, 
is located at north limit of Fort Atkin- 
son, Wis. A similar one is situated at 
the south limit of that city. This sign 
is of the flasher type, so it “works” by 
night as well as by day at its job of call- 
ing attention to the Hoffman stock of 
building materials, fuel and feed. 

In lower left corner is seen the plainly 
designed but striking “directional” sign 
of the O. M. Zeis Lumber Co., Chicago. 
This sign, 18 by 20 feet over all, and 
one of a number of similar ones main- 
tained by the above company, is located 
near 63rd Street and Western Avenue, 
Chicago business thoroughfares, for the 
specific purpose of directing customers tc 


j , 
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These and many other 
cleverly designed bill- 
boards are used by 
city, 
rural dealers, to at- 
tract trade 


suburban, and 





its yard located one block distant. 

Two excellent examples of how blank 
wall space of lumber sheds may be con- 
verted into a highly pleasing identification 
sign that attracts business daily, are 
shown in the two photos at right. The 
sign of the Portland Lumber & Supply 
Co., Portland, Ind., with its base work of 
lattice, against the ivy-colored brick wall, 
presents a particularly pleasing appear- 
ance. The sign runs almost the entire 
length of the building (120 feet) and 
renders a practical service by supplying 
the correct time to passers-by—by means 
of the neatly framed electric clock at top. 

Likewise pleasing, and highly colorful, 
is the sign adopted by Jacob Klett & 
Sons for their lumber yard at Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Because the Klett shed oc- 
cupies a corner, triangular site, the sign 
is visible to traffic on two important 
streets, and consequently has been pro- 
ductive of excellent results. 
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Texas Lumberman Recalls Incidents of 
Recent Trip Up Pacific Coast 


Austin, TEX., Oct. 3—If you have ever been 
on a trip up the Pacific Coast, you will agree 
with F. W. Sternenberg, Kuntz-Sternenberg 
Lumber Co., here, that the experience was de- 
lighttul and truly worthwhile. Mr. Sternenberg, 
a vice president of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Texas, accompanied by Mrs. Sternen- 
berg, toured the coast States and went as far 
as Alaska by steamer during September. High- 
lights of the trip, as described for the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN by Mr. Sternenberg, follow: 

“Seeing the vast fir and cedar forests along 
the mountain sides all the way from Vancouver, 
and finally the Alaskan coast on our right, and 
the islands on the left was a wonderful sight. As 
we got further north, the snow capped moun- 
tains and glaciers took the place of the dense 
wooded mountain sides. 


Sees Much Fire Damage 


“In traveling the inside channel along the 
British Columbia coast and Vancouver Island, 
and also up a portion of the Alaskan coast, it 
was heart rending to see the tremendous areas 
which had been totally destroyed by forest fires. 
Entire mountain sides were swept clean. We 
also ran into this condition around Seattle. 

“We stopped at a number of places after leav- 
ing Vancouver; visiting numerous coast towns 
for a distance of 1200 to 1400 miles. Weather 
conditions were ideal. We wore heavy coats 
most of the time after leaving the United 
States. It so happened that we were up in that 
section while the salmon were running. This 
was a very interesting sight. 

“T felt that I knew all about the manufacture 
of yellow pine but it was something new to 
visit the large fir, red cedar shingle and ply- 
wood mills in Portland, Seattle and Vancouver. 
The heavy equipment it takes to handle the 
huge logs is certainly different. 

“Mrs. Sternenberg is a great lover of flowers 
and enjoyed those we saw in the North. They 
are the same as we grow down South but are 
three to four times as large. Pansies meas- 
ured three and one-half inches across the face, 
Dahlias were as large as ten inches in diameter 
and sweet peas grew so tall I could not reach 
the top of the vine. The colors seem deeper 
and richer also. More daylight, a climate which 
is never hot and earth which is always moist 
makes the outdoors a veritable hothouse. 

“The fir and red cedar shingle mills were run- 
ning five days a week. There was no particular 
complaint of labor trouble but the market was 
said to be awfully bad and prices too low to 
make any money. The log supply in general 
seemed to be fairly plentiful as the season was 
favorable this summer. I did see and hear of 
a number of smaller mills which had ceased 
operating due to the high price of logs and 
the low price of lumber. Some were closed and 
had discontinued operating because of financial 
complications. There was very little said about 
the Wage-Hour Law. It is generally understood 
that the Pacific coast mills are paying over the 
prescribed scale. Most of the operators I con- 
tacted seemed to be more or less optimistic. 


Plywood Mill on Full Schedule 


“One of the largest plywood mills on the Pa- 
cific coast was operating twenty-four hours a 
day, three shifts of eight hours each, when I 
visited there. Evidently there must have been 
plenty of orders on hand as the warehouse 
contained no surplus stock. The operation of 
the mill, due to a perfect system of handling, 
the efficient grading and sorting of raw ma- 
terial, together with top-notch machinery al- 
lows the manufacture of a grade of wallboard 
and fir panels second to none. 

“A great many of the mills in the Northwest 
are benefitted by water shipping facilities. This 


gives them an outlet for export and coastwise 
trade, as against, in my opinion, an almost pro- 
hibitive railway rate into the middle and east- 
ern part of the United States. 


Shingle Bundling Technique 


“A practical thing that I saw was a shingle 
operator who used a continuous metal strip 
around the shingle while packing instead of 
short pieces merely going across the ends of 
the bundle and fastening on to the wooden 
binders. I appreciated this system of bundling 
very much as it helps to prevent bales of 
shingles from being broken by handling. Break- 
age should be eliminated by the procedure used 
at this particular plant. It has been my experi- 
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ence that some shingle mills use a poor grade 
of metal as well as a poor grade of wooden 
binders which makes the situation worse than 
ever. 

“! learned that an insect is infecting some of 
the trees on the West Coast. The trees die 
from the top on down to the center destroying 
the value of the timber for commercial use. This 
is being watched closely and every effort is be- 
ing made to locate the source of the trouble and 
exterminate it. 

“In Juneau, Alaska, I visited what is reported 
to be the largest gold mine in the entire country 
from the standpoint of tonnage of ore handled 
every twenty-four hours. Yet at the same time 
it handles an ore which produces less gold to 
the ton than any other mill—something like 
eighty-five cents worth.” 

Mr. Sternenberg has been somewhat “snowed 
under” since returning to his office. There is 
the little matter of business, of course, and in 
addition to that the responsibility of heading the 
association’s membership committee in an active 
drive for new members. 


Construction Industry Conference Will 
Discuss Many Important Topics 


WasHINGTON, Oct. 3.—Construction indus- 
try associations, and chambers of commerce, 
have been asked to send representatives to the 
Construction Industry Conference, which the 
Construction and Civic Development depart- 
ment of the Chamber, in co-operation with the 
Construction League of the United States, and 
national trade associations in this field, are 
arranging to be held in the Chamber’s head- 
quarters in Washington, Oct. 20-21. Any in- 
terested business men will be welcome to at- 
tend the meetings. 


The purposes of the Conference, as outlined 
by the program committee, are: 


To emphasize the importance to the con- 
struction industry and to the public of 
private construction and its recovery if the 
industry is to prosper on a permanent basis. 

To bring to the attention of the industry 
and of the public promotional plans which 
responsible groups in the industry are carry- 
ing on to stimulate private construction 
work. 

To provide an opportunity for public dis- 
cussion of the obstacles which need to be 
overcome to release the normal volume of 
private work. 


To emphasize again the essentially local 
character of construction and the need for 
coordination of local efforts to stimulate 
private construction. 


The subjects on the program and the speak- 
ers are: 

“Opportunities for Employment of Men and 
Capital in Construction Work”: Thomas S&S. 
Holden, vice president F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion, New York; president New York Build- 
ing Congress. 

“Relations of Private to Public Construc- 
tion”: William Stanley Parker, Sturgis As- 
sociates, Boston; general chairman Construc- 
tion League of the U. S. 

“Construction Values’: Lyle H. Olson, vice 
president American Appraisal Co. (Inc.), New 
York. 

“National Small Homes Demonstration”: 
Wilson Compton, secretary-manager National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“Promotional Plans of Building Material 
and Equipment Manufacturers”: by a repre- 
sentative of the Producers’ Council. 

“Promotional Plans of Home Financing In- 
stitutions”: by a representative of the U. S. 
Building and Loan League. 

“Local Efforts to Stimulate Residential 
Building”: by a representative of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Lumber Dealers. 

“The Government and Construction”: W. 
A. Klinger, Sioux City, Iowa, former presi- 
dent Association General Contractors of 
America. 


“Relations of Government Subsidized Hous- 
ing to Private Residential Construction and 
to the Problem of Rehousing Families Now 
Inadequately Housed”: John McC. Mowbray, 
president The Roland Park Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; chairman of the Housing Committee of 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. 


The Producers’ Council, (Inc.) which is 
affiliated with the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and which includes in its membership 
leading manufacturers of building materials 
and equipment, is arranging to hold its mid- 
year meeting in the Chamber’s headquarters 
building on Oct. 18 and 19 so that its members 
may have an opportunity to remain over in 
Washington for the Construction Industry 
Conference. 


South Carolina Mill Soon to 
Resume Following Fire 


Miey, S. C., Oct. 3—Following the recent 
loss by fire of sawmill, fuel house, all saw filing 
equipment and saws, W. Fred Lightsey, owner 
of Lightsey Bros., advises that the planing mill, 
which was not damaged by the fire, probably 
will be down for about thirty days. He expects 
to begin operating the planing mill again just 
as soon as saw filing equipment and new saws 
can be secured, the fuel house rebuilt and a new 
collector completed. In fact, the collector al- 
ready has been finished, but Mr. Lightsey re- 
ports that there is no saw filing equipment or 
saws, as all of these were destroyed. The loss 
is estimated by Mr. Lightsey to have been be- 
tween $75,000 and $100,000, with a small amount 
of insurance. 

While he has not yet definitely decided, Mr. 
Lightsey thinks it quite probable that he will re- 
build the mill, and that it will be approximately 
the same size as the plant that was destroyed. 
The power plant, dry kilns, planing mill and all 
lumber, with the exception of about 12,000 feet, 
were saved and were undamaged by the fire. On 
the yard are about twenty million feet of lum- 
ber, some of it dressed but most of it rough. 
Commenting on the fire, Mr. Lightsey said: 

“Tt was a bad fire, but it could have been a 
great deal worse. Anybody who makes a suc- 
cess in the sawmill business must be an opti- 
mist. Unless he is that type of man, he can 
not successfully operate sawmill.” 

Just a few weeks previous to the loss of his 
sawmill by fire, Mr. Lightsey had the misfor- 
tune to lose, through a fire caused by lightning, 





.one. of his cotton warehouses in which more 


than 400 bales were stored. 
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Let Them “Touch Wood”--Yes, and Other Goods Also 


“Touch appeal’ now determines cus- 
tomer demand for many products mar- 
keted through retail stores—and that in- 
cludes lumber stores—according to F. K. 
Doscher, sales executive of the Lily-Tulip 
Cup Corporation, who spoke at a sym- 
posium on advertising and sales promo- 
tion at the International Management 
Congress held in Washington, D. C., re- 
cently. In “touch appeal” lies the secret 
of much of the recent success of self- 
service super-markets, where a package, 
through its attractive design and easily 
understood sales message, sells the prod- 
uct without the aid of personal salesman- 
ship, Mr. Doscher said. 

“Long ago we recognized the physical 
requirements of the package unit from a 
utility standpoint,” he continued. “To- 
day we find the modern package a vital 
force in influencing the customer at the 


point of sale, not only because of its con- 
venience, but more because of its touch 
appeal. 

“Touch appeal helps to induce the 
hand to reach out for an article, just as 
a child reaches for a toy.” 

Conversely, Mr. Doscher pointed out 
that a mediocre design or one that is 
“old-fashioned” will stifle sales and have 
a negative effect on every phase of sales 
activity. 

Although admittedly in accord with 
modern packaging technique, A. A. 
Monagel, vice-president of Standard 
Brands, took exception to some of Mr. 
Doscher’s remarks. 

“A change in packaging might méan 
that some of our old friends would not 
recognize us as we would like to have 
them do,” he said. 

Survival in a highly competitive mar- 





fore need a scale. 


enlarged and remodeled. 





Timely Tia for Dealers 


Thousands of lumber yards throughout the country sell coal, and there- 
These weighing platforms are naturally close to the 
office of the company in practically all cases, so that an employee can 
check the load’s weight without going far away from his work. All of 
this, and even more, was taken into consideration by the management of 





the Ridge Lumber & Supply Co. of Gary, Ind., when the office was recently 
Instead of putting in an ordinary window by 
the scale, a bay with three windows was built, enabling one to look down 
the driveway to the stock of coal and see how many trucks are being 
loaded, and what other activity there is in the yard. Another merit of 
this construction idea is that it provides for recessing of the weight-regis- 
tering part of the scale so that it doesn’t take up inside office space. 








ket depends greatly upon the fullest use 
of modern packaging ideas, Mr. Doscher 
maintained, continuing : 

“The design of a package is often more 
stimulating to the urge to purchase than 
the product itself. Therefore, manage- 
ment is faced with the necessity of hav- 
ing correctly designed packages and also 








Hurry ‘ HOW ABOUT 


—That New House! 

—or That Garage! 

—Those Storm Windows! 

—That Coal Bin! 

—Insulation to Keep the Cold Out! 
—Shingles for the Roof! 


—or That Concrete Work! 
Only as a matter of fact folks—just why put off that job. Material 


prices are down on many items and labor is plentiful. We may also 
have a finance plan for you if you like. 


You Know Minnesota 
Yours truly, 
DICKINSON LUMBER CO., Bemidji 















SMALL SPACE, WELL USED, just about 
describes this newspaper: advertisement of 
the Dickinson Lumber Co., Bemidji, Minn. 
With several weeks of good weather still in 
prospect, to prepare for winter, the cap- 
tion and text both are specially timely. 
This friendly warning to householders is 
making friends and sales for the above 
lumber company 





to accept the frequent changes necessary 
to keep abreast of the rapid advances be- 
ing made in the use of new materials and 
technique. Management must recognize 
that good design of the product and the 
package is a stimulant to an entire mar- 
keting program.” 

Every lumber merchant whg maintains 
a modern display room has observed the 
tendency of customers and “lookers” to 
touch, pick up, and handle, the various 
small articles shown, such as tools and 
builders’ hardware, paint brushes, and a 
host of other items, and this handling 
and close inspection often leads to spot 
sales that otherwise would not have 
been made. 

Then, too, dealers recognize the. sell- 
ing power of attractively packaged and 
labeled goods in such lines as paints, and 
some of the smaller articles of hardware. 
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Thus the discussion of these points by 
experts, as above summarized, doubtless 
will reinforce the resolve of many dealers 
to make their goods self-selling, where- 
ever possible, by accessibility, display, 
and utilization of all the possibilities of 
eye-attracting packages, handsome labels, 





and orderly, though often contrasting, ar- 
rangement of the goods upon the shelves. 





He's Strong for the Boys 


A reader in the Pacific Northwest 


writes: 


“The picture of the Oregon State 
Training School 4-H Builders’ Club 
barn in Sept. 24 issue of AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN (page 60) shows up great 
and I know the boys will be pleased to 
see it. 

“In same issue (page 30) you quote a 
lumberman as saying he is glad the boys 
who pester him are back in school. I'd 
like to take issue with him. A yardman 
in my town has a box into which he 
throws scraps and the boys don’t ask— 
they help themselves, for he keeps the 
box for that purpose. This yardman sent 
a truck 150 miles to the State Fair when 
it closed at 10 p. m. for eight of the ex- 
hibit buildings. 

“Interested in developing among the 
boys a knowledge of and love for wood, a 
half dozen yards and planing mills in 
this section are saving mill scraps for 
boys, who use them in building models 
and in other work with their hands.” 





'“Sreen" Means ''Go Ahead" 


A phenomenon recently noted by the 
Vandalia (Mo.) Mail was the sudden 
changing of White to Green before the 
very eyes of the townspeople — few of 
whom as a matter of fact noticed what 
had happened until all was over. 
elucidate somewhat, the above town is 
the locale of the W. H. White Lumber 
Co., which recently and very appropri- 
ately repainted its yard in white, and 
then painted the firm name—White 
Lumber Co.—in a brilliant green, which 
the local editor maintains, changed white 
to green. Maybe a little far-fetched, but 
the idea of repainting the shed was a 
good one anyway, and now the firm is all 
set for St. Patrick’s Day. 


To _} 
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Conveyor and Dolly Cut 
Handling Costs 


Oakdale is a busy little rural business 
community located just outside of the 
city of Dayton, Ohio. Located here is 
the Oakdale Lumber & Trim Co. A 
more attractive and 
complete lumber and 
building material 





Showing conveyor and 

dolly in use in yard of 

Oakdale (Ohio) Lum- 
ber & Trim Co. 





plant would be hard 
to find. 

One of the advan- 
tages of the plant is 
that a switch track runs the entire length 
of the shed, so that a car can be spotted 
at any desired location. Space was al- 
lowed between the switch and sheds so 
that trucks can drive between and load 
direct from the cars whenever desired. 

To reduce handling costs, by unload- 
ing materials direct into the proper bin 
or space, roller gravity conveyors are 
used. The picture shows two men un- 
loading a car of lumber directly into the 
bin. Some of the lumber, needed in the 
planing mill, was unloaded direct to a 
dolly, as can be seen, thus eliminating 
much of the handling cost. Manager 
Sims believes in watching the overhead 
and “cutting corners” in operating costs 
wherever possible, and in this way make 
profits more sure, 





Observes Completion of Fine 
New Plant 


The Superior Lumber Co., Monroe, 
La., “spread itself” recently, when three 
pages of the Sept. 18 issue of the daily 
newspaper —the Morning World — of 
that city, were devoted to commemorat- 
ing the completion of the company’s new 


4| 
“home. Built to meet the needs of a rap- 
idly growing business, the new yard 
structures are spacious, modern and con- 
veniently located. 

The firm has carried out the idea of 
home building by designing its office and 
display building along the architectural 
lines of a residence. Large display rooms, 
equipped. with comfortable seating facili- 
ties, make the selection of building mate- 
rials enjoyable to customers. 

The three pages of the newspaper are 
filled with articles and display advertise- 
ments relating to the Superior Lumber 
Co., the ads featuring various products, 
and sponsored by the manufacturers, 
who thus express their congratulations 
and co-operation. Numerous _photo- 
graphic illustrations emphasize the com- 
pleteness of the equipment; and, what is 
perhaps even more important, the strong 
personnel; portraits being presented of 
eight officials and employees including 
Lee Hodges, general manager; E. T. 
Powell, board chairman; Ivy Jordon, 
sales manager; A. A. Thoman, first vice 
president; Shelby Hill, second vice- 
president; C. I. Kirby, sales manager; 
A. L. Hodges, stock manager, and 
Helen Trichel, stenographer and book- 
keeper. 





Fortieth Anniversary of Lumber 


Firm Is Observed 


CorpELE, Ga., Oct. 3.—This city and 
the surrounding trade area united to 
commemorate, on Oct. 1, the 40th anni- 
versary of the establishment here of the 
Cordele Sash, Door & Lumber Co., one 
of the outstanding institutions of this sec- 
tion of the South. The esteem in which 
this company, its officers and personnel, 
are held in the community is attested by 
the special anniversary edition of the 
Cordele Dispatch, which devoted a sec- 
tion of its Sept. 30 issue to articles, pic- 
tures and advertisements relating to the 
activities of this firm, and the great place 
which it has made for itself in the indus- 
trial business life of this State. Pictured 
were the extensive plant, the office build- 








The Gateway Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at 
Madison, Wis., operates 
a line of yards in the 
State, one being located 
at Marshfield, where an 
up-to-date lumber and 
building material plant is 
maintained. Among the 
goods stocked is a com- 
plete line of Sargent 
paints and brushes. To 
give Gateway customers 
the best possible service 
in the paint department, 

a paint conditioner has 
| been installed, which is 
shown on the floor, in the 
center of the accompany- 
ing picture, taken in the 
paint department at 
Marshfield. The ‘machine 
is known as the "Red 
Devil" paint conditioner 
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ing, the staff as a group, and also individ= 
ual portraits of officers; together with 
many congratulatory messages, in paid 
advertising space, by big national con- 
cerns in various lines. 

The Cordele Sash, Door & Lumber 
Co. is not only an extensive manufac- 
turer of lumber and of woodwork, but is 
also engaged in retailing. In the latter 
capacity it specializes in complete home 
service, including oversight of financial 
arrangements, and all other details, as 
well as the furnishing of quality mate- 
rials. 

W. R. Turner is general manager of 
the concern, and associated with him is 
W. J. McGart1, as general superintendent, 
and a competent staff of assistants in the 
various departments. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN unites 
with the numerous other business and 
personal friends of this fine organization 
in extending its congratulations, and best 
wishes for many years ahead. 





More About How Tomatoes 
Help Community 


In preceding issue of the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN—that of Sept. 24, page 39 
—there appeared a story telling how to- 
mato-growing is contributing to the pros- 
perity of Holgate, Ohio, and the adjacent 
trading area. The “lumber angle” of the 
story was that the Holgate Lumber Co. 
yard is the local receiving station for the 
immense tomato crop of that territory. 
In response to a request from the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, E. G. Peper (who, 
with E. M. Burgel, operates the Hol- 
gate company) has supplied the follow- 
ing additional information, which will in- 
terest dealers in other sections where to- 
mato-growing is a profitable industry, or 
might be developed to that status: 


We lease our scales, said Mr. Peper, for 
weighing the loads of tomatoes, and we also lease 
about an acre of our yard to the H. J. Heinz 
Co. Further than that we have no active part 
in the receiving of the fruit. However, there is 
considerable activity around here during the to- 
mato season. My son, Bob, has been managing 
the office for the Heinz company here for sev- 
eral years, and he has provided me with some 
information which may be of interest. For in- 
stance, during the busy season the station re- 
ceives daily about 8,000 hampers (baskets weigh- 
ing 38 pounds when filled). Since 60 hampers 
net around a ton, a day’s receipts run just short 
of 150 tons. The farmers receive $12.50 a ton, 
so you see the daily receipts amount to slightly 
over $1,800. Considering the fact that the sea- 
son lasts for more than a month you can readily 
see that quite a sum of money is left in the com- 
munity by the Heinz company. 

There are between 250 and 300 acres of to- 
matoes planted within a radius of about four 
miles. It is considered a good yield if an acre 
produces eight tons. However, some growers 
have reported a yield of 20 tons to an acre. 
Since plants and fertilizer are the only costs in- 
volved—and they amount to approximately $15 
to an acre—it is obvious that a grower can make 
a good profit from a small patch of tomatoes. 

Practically all of the tomatoes brought to the 
Holgate station are trucked to Pittsburgh, Pa., 
a distance of 265 miles. The farmers bring the 
tomates to the station on trailers pulled by their 
autos. 

You ask about the effect of the tomato busi- 
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ness upon the community. Mr. Burgel and | 
find that by it many strangers are drawn to the 
town. They become acquainted with our town, 
and with us, and we find that they do buy here 
after they become acquainted. Then, too, the 
farmer is not the only one drawn to our town; 
sometimes as many as 25 large semi-type trucks 
are waiting to haul loads into Pittsburgh. Most 
of these trucks are manned by a driver and 
helper. This means big business for the res- 
taurants, feeding these men; and for the garages, 
caring for their equipment. 


WHAT MAKES WET HEN 
MAD? 


One of the best departments of a lum- 
ber yard, for universal appeal, is the roof- 
ing materials department. Finley Bros. 
Lumber Co., of Joplin, Mo., has found 
this to be true. Roofing is featured by 
this firm 90 percent of the time in its 
newspaper advertising and “radio spots” 
—the 15-minute program which it broad- 
casts once or twice a month, W. W. Da- 
vis of the Joplin firm stated. 

Roofing was given a specially large 
outlet in his section, Mr. Davis said, by 














“Mad as a Wet Hen” 


A duck’s back sheds water but a hen’s 
feathers absorb it, and when an old bid- 
dy gets caught in the rain, she’s really 
irritable. 


A man came into our office last spring 
“as mad as a wet hen.” He re-roofed his 
house a couple of years ago with about 
the cheapest material he could buy. This 
spring the roof sprung quite a few leaks 
and the water that came in really got in 
his “feathers.” 


Now, however, he’s as happy as a duck 
in a drizzle because he put on a roof of 
our finest quality . .. . shingles. It’s 
guaranteed for 10 years. 


Call us for dependable information and 
timely tips before you have any work 
done on your roof. 


Finley Bros. Lumber Co. 


10th and Murphy........-ccccccees Phone 646 
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an unusually heavy hail storm, which 
brought many calls for repair. But, 
though hail storms can’t be depended on 
to furnish a steady roofing business, ad- 
vertising—and the progress made in de- 
veloping good roofing materials—can, 
Mr. Davis says. 

“A man may let the walls and the 
foundations of his home wait for repairs 
for a long period of time,” he pointed 
out. “But if the roof begins to leak he’ll 
find some way to get it fixed up. 

“The progress made in developing 
good roofing materials is entirely new to 
a great many people, and makes adver- 
tising these products well worth while. 
Roofing is so much more beautiful now 
than formerly. It is indeed very salable 
merchandise.” 

Especially useful in the promotion of 
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sales of roofing to farmers and city peo- 
ple in his territory have been envelope 
fillers to accompany letters and bills sent 
out by the company. Stacks of these are 
kept on hand, to be used whenever possi- 
ble. In fact, few letters leave the office 
without one. Other merchandise than 
roofing of course is featured in some of 
the folders. These “stuffers” include 
blotters, and booklets (not too heavy for 
a single postage stamp) supplied by man- 
ufacturers. 

During a recent six or eight months’ 
period the firm has found a small printed 
slip with the copy shown in center of this 
page very “effective. 

The roofing promotion is further 
backed by large plaque displays, on out- 
side and driveway: walls, at eye level. 





Balanced Farm Program Assures 
Dealer Profit 


Houston, Tex., Oct. 3.—A _ cotton 
farmer isn’t much good to a lumber 
dealer. He has an income only at pick- 
ing time, most of his money is spent be- 
fore he gets it and he seldom has any- 
thing left over for farm improvements. 
Texas dealers who have known this all 
along but have never done much to 
change the farming habits of their cus- 
tomers, are now being advised as to just 
what to do by C. A. Pickett, secretary- 
manager of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Texas. 

In a nutshell, Mr. Pickett’s message 
might well be: 

Show the farmer how to make a better in- 
come otherwise and conserve his soil, and the 
cotton acreage will take care of itself. Urge 
farmers to stop planting disease-infested and 
low-yielding land to cotton, to grow food and 
feed crops in rotation; turn the feed crops into 
salable animal products on the farm, return the 
manure to the land, increase the acre-yields and 
quality of the staple; make more use of farm 
labor, and provide several sources of income 
instead of one. 

Back in 1928, when a surplus of cot- 
ton made it necessary that action be taken 
in the Southwest, Frank Holland of the 
“Farm & Ranch” magazine, Dallas, Tex., 
organized the Feeder-Breeder Associa- 
tion. The work of this association has 
been effective, far-reaching and of un- 
told benefit to everyone concerned—par- 
ticularly to the lumber dealer who is the 
first to benefit. Diversified crops, poultry 
and livestock, instead of the former 
“King Cotton,’ now reign, and with 
them comes the need for building or re- 
modeling of sheds, barns, houses, fences 
etc. The ever increasing demand for 
paint, hardware and barn equipment, sold 
more and more through the lumber 
dealer, can all be traced to the doorstep 
and activities of the feeder-breeder group 
and its advocates. 

Cotton is good for 150 days work out 
of each year. Texas, with its four zones, 
has growing seasons running from 180 
to 270 days in duration. Diversified 
crops, poultry and livestock mean full 
use of the land and growing time and 
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profit for the farmer—and the dealer. 

The message that the secretary of the 
Texas association is carrying to his deal- 
ers, in co-operation with Farm & 
Ranch, can well be taken to heart by any 
dealer in an area where the one-crop 
plan, such as cotton, tobacco etc., is fol- 
lowed. Sufficient missionary work on 
his part, will enable the farmer to plan for 
a cash income every week of the year, 
making store bills and interest-bearing 
accounts unnecessary; make what cotton 
or tobacco is grown a “cash” crop; pro- 
vide an income above living costs so 
there is money left for improvements, re- 
pairs and equipment. 
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"Fix Up for Fall" Campaign 

Here’s a plan used by the Bisbee Lum- 
ber Co., Bisbee, Ariz., which has brought 
a very sizable addition to the firm’s fall 
business, according to the manager, who 
calls it “our Fix Up for Fall Campaign.” 
Said he: 

“We sent to all our patrons, and a long 
list of home owners, a little note enclos- 
ing a card on which was printed: 

Check These Points Around Your Home 


The Roof—re-roof it where necessary. 
Doors and Windows—need storm sash. 
Walls and Attic—require insulation. 
Exterior and Interior—check for paint. 
Basement—remodel it for more space. 
Floors—replace them where warped. 
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Attic—build that extra room now. 
Gutter—examine for any breaks. 
Plaster—replace all open places. 
Chimney—it may require new bricks. 

The note, addressed to “Mr. Home 
Owner,” read as follows: 

We will be glad to help you fix up for fall. 
After you have checked over your home and 
decided what you want to fix up—come in. 
Fix it now for fall, and when winter comes you 
will be snug and warm in your home, remod- 
eled and repaired just as you have always 
wanted it. 

“We specialize in roofing and insula- 
tion, and particularly talk up the ad- 
vantage of complete insulation for mak- 
ing the home warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer,” said the manager. 


GOOD LOCAL “AD” TIE-UP IS SHOWN 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has often 
advised its retailer readers to tie in their 
advertising, whenever possible, with lo- 
cal events and celebrations of wide in- 
terest. An excellent example of the ef- 
fective application of this principle is 
supplied by a retail lumber concern— 
the Gerl-Drumm Lumber Co., at Mani- 
towoc, Wis. Moreover, this lumber firm 
handled the opportunity so cleverly as to 
get in two punches instead of only one, 
first, by furnishing material for the first- 
prize float in the State Fair parade; and 
then by using liberal advertising space 
in the local daily newspaper to proclaim 
its part in this event. Here is the story 
in brief: 


The Manitowoc County Cheesemak- 


ers’ Association wanted to make a 
splurge at the recent Wisconsin State 
Fair, and so gave an order to a local 
decorator to design something unique and 
attractive in the way of a float. The local 
decorator got in touch with a Chicago 
concern specializing in that line, which 
made a sketch of the proposed float. The 
association liked it, and gave orders to go 
ahead. 

Now enters the Gerl-Drumm Lumber 
Co., in a two-fold capacity; first, as fur- 
nisher of the necessary materials; and, 


second, as a generous advertiser of the 
Cheesemakers’ triumph—thereby inci- 
dentally “copping off’ some splendid 
publicity for its own business. 

All the lumber material used in con- 
struction of the float was furnished by 
the Gerl-Drumm Lumber Co. At the 
front end of the float, as will be seen in 
the photograph, was simulated a huge, 
round cheese, with a segment cut out and 
laid on top. The cheese had a skeleton or 
frame of 1x4 No. 2 hemlock. 

The body of the float was of Masonite 
quarterboard, and the sunburst backing 
behind “Queen” Olive Gustaveson’s 
throne was of the same material, also 
over framework of 1x4 No. 2 hemlock. 
The body of the float was simply skeleton 
construction, covered with paper decora- 
tions. The total cost of the lumber ma- 
terial used in the float was $25. 

Incidentally, the forms on the float 
were made in the mill at the lumber com- 
pany’s yard, and delivered to the local 
decorator, Roman Milski, to be covered 
with the decorative paper. 

Now as to the advertising angle: It 
happens that Miss Lucile S. Gerl, the 
clever daughter of one of the members 
of the lumber firm, holds a position in 
the editorial department of the local 


— 





Gerl-Drumm Lumber Co. furnished the lumber for making this First-Prize float 


daily newspaper, the Manitowoc Herald- 
Times. Therefore, she was in position 
to make—and did make—a neat “assist” 
which benefited all parties concerned, in- 
cluding the newspaper, which thereby 
sold some additional advertising space. 
Miss Gerl explained to the AMERICAN 








Congratulations 
<eouha« 


MANITOWOC COUNTY 
CHEESEMAKERS'’ ASS'N. 


on taking first prize at 
the State Fair with its 


DAIRY FLOAT 


Price-winning Materials in a Prize-win- 
ning Design Make a Prize-winning Float. 


We Are Proud to Have Furnished the 
Material Used in Building the Float. 


Gerl-Drumm Lbr. Co. 




















Here's the advertising "tie-in" 


LUMBERMAN that when word was re- 
ceived at the newspaper office that the 
Cheesemakers’ float had won first place 
at the State Fair, she of course knew of 
it at once. She immediately wrote the 
advertisement here shown, and had one 
of the newspaper’s advertising men take 
it to the Gerl-Drumm Lumber’ Co. for 
an okay. “I had explained to dad that 
I would do this, and that I thought the 
ad would be a fine tie-up,” remarked the 
young lady in a matter-of-fact way; so 
the reader can see for himself who should 
get the credit for a good idea! The lum- 
berman’s daughter, with her newspaper- 
trained perception, recognized that the 
paper’s story about the Cheesemakers’ 
association winning the first prize would 
automatically back up and supplement the 
display ad informing the public that the 
Gerl-Drumm Lumber Co. had furnished 
the material for it. 
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How Long-Dead Outlaw Now Creates 
An Outlet For Lumber 


Historica, Note. — Jesse James, notorious 
train robber and outlaw, flourished during the 
two decades following the Civil War, in which 
he had served with Quantrell’s guerillas, on the 
Confederate side. He perpetrated a series of 
train and other robberies, and finally was 
killed by two members of his band, Robert and 
James Ford, at his home in St. Joseph, Mo. 
(where he was known only as “Mr. Howard”) 
for the reward of $10,000 offered by the State 
for his capture, dead or alive. The best known 
of the many so-called ballads about Jesse James 
includes in its twenty or more stanzas of 
doggerel those quoted in the boxes in this 
article-—Ep1Tor. 


Early last summer, men from the Twentieth 
Century-Fox motion picture studios in Holly- 
wood began inspecting various sites in the Mis- 
souri Ozarks, looking for the ideal location for 
filming the life story of Bandit Jesse James in 
its true 1880 atmosphere. They finally selected 
Pineville, deep in Southwest Missouri, a hill 
town of only 500 population, as the locale which 
could, with the least building over, be made to 
represent the county seat of Clay County, Mis- 
souri, the scene of the picture’s action. 

With that selection made, work was begun 
immediately on preparing the scenes to be used. 
And P. L. Carnell, lumber dealer in Pineville, 
found himself in the middle of a big, hurry-up 
job of providing lumber fast enough to keep 
more than a hundred carpenters working at top 
speed. The work included building a big saloon 
and dance hall, a blacksmith shop, a newspaper 
office, boarding over all the sidewalks which 
were to be shown in any scene, so that they 
would be board walks, installing hitching racks, 
and rebuilding the homes or farms which were 
selected for shooting sites. 

For all this work, practically nothing but 
No. 2 Arkansas native pine was used, and it 
was furnished finished on only one side. The 
unfinished side was always placed out, to give 
the appearance of age. In round numbers, 
the total requirement was 200,000 feet, and 
there was a bit of extra work required to fur- 
nish it fast enough. The lumber was wanted 
the minute it was ordered, for the most part, 
and of course a lumber yard in a town of 500 
people did not stock such lumber either in the 
quantity or dimensions needed. The -speed is 


ie. 


High-speed work in building movie sets at Pineville, Mo. 


quite natural, however, when the fact that each 
day’s operation in such a location runs into 
several thousand dollars is considered. 
However, Carnell found his normal working 
arrangements satisfactory. He had arranged 
with the Waldron Lumber Co., operating mills 





Jesse was a lad that killed a-many a man; 
He robbed the Danville train. 

But that dirty little coward 

That shot Mr. Howard 

Has laid poor Jesse in his grave. 











in Waldron and Clarksville, Ark., whereby 
orders placed with the mills as late as four 
o’clock in the afternoon would be delivered on 
the job the next morning. And the mills fur- 
nished the lumber as ordered, making it possible 
for the dealer to keep the workers supplied; 
most of the orders being filled from the Wald- 


ron plant. There was also about 2,000 feet of 
No. 1 pine supplied; it was in stock. 


It would be natural to expect that for work 
requiring such speed of delivery the moving 
picture makers would be prepared to pay a 
premium. But no mention of a premium was 
made. The purchasing agent, indeed, asked for 
no quotations and okayed bills without question 
when they were presented. Thus, the dealer 
was left to set his own prices on a material 
and service basis. This course naturally put 
a dual responsibility upon him; he had to give 
the service demanded—and his prices had to be 
such that no suspicion of his resorting to goug- 
ing would be created. 


And that was done. In fact, it was done so 
completely that his margin of profit shrank just 
a little from the regular margin. That was 
because of the need for hiring extra men to 
handle the delivery rapidly enough to suit the 
picture makers. The volume of business, how- 
ever, was handled without question as to credits 


Re 





P. L. Carnell’'s lumber yard in Pineville, Mo., through which passed much of the lumber used in making 
over the town for the movie cameras 





This picture affords some conception of 


the quantity of lumber used on this project 


or collections; the picture company established 
a paymaster’s office just about a block from the 
lumber yard. And when the lumber dealer 
wanted his money, all he had to do was to go 
after it, two or three times a day if he so 
desired. 

For this particular film job, lumber was the 
main bill. No cement whatsoever was fur- 
nished. Just a few brick were furnished, for 
a fireplace. About 70 squares of wood shingles 





It was on a Wednesday night, 

The moon was shining bright, 

They robbed the Glendale train; 

The people they did 1 a 

For many miles awa 

It was robbed by Frank qnd Jesse James. 











were furnished. The lumber dealer could not 
figure with the producers on the millwork ; 
their own shops in Hollywood completed the 
millwork bill in two days, he was informed. 
Nails were supplied, but no paint. 

And that is a point worthy of notice. The 
new policy of the major picture producers 
seems to be to film stories of the United States 
in their exact locales whenever possible, or in 
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Laying boards over the concrete sidewalks in Pineville, Mo., to “date” the town back to 1880. The pave- 
ment already is covered with rocky dirt. Carpenters are seen at work building a saloon in the background 


as nearly exact locale as can be found, when 
the original site has been changed too greatly 
to permit its use. This is believed to be a 





It was on a Saturday night, Jesse was at 
home 

Talking with his family brave, 

Robert Ford came along 

Like a thief in the night 

And laid poor Jesse in his grave. 














straight promotion idea; it is said that the 
additional cost of producing a film on a well- 
chosen location does not materially affect pro- 
duction costs, where complete scenes must be 
built in Hollywood. And the publicity given to 
such local production is advertising enough to 
offset any additional cost. Which means, sim- 
ply, that many other lumbermen will be called 
upon to fill similar requirements with similar 
speed within the next few years. 

And apparently there is no use in attempting 
to stock up for such occasions. The lumber 
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to be used will be more or less all specials. 
For instance, the carpenters working on this 
job were astounded when they put in 2x4 floor 
joists and 2x12 rafters. The logical explana- 
tion for this practice is that much production 
or lighting equipment is suspended from the 
ceilings during filming of various scenes in- 
doors, so the heavy rafters are quite necessary. 

The paint is special too. It is about the 
cheapest paint possible to produce, much of it 
being mixed by the studios themselves. There’s 
no earthly use for good paint on a movie set 
which has to give service for only a few weeks 
at the most, which means that the lumber dealer 
who handles paint will have little or no market 
for it, in supplying a moving picture company 
on* location. Ordinary paints are much _ too 
glossy for use on movie sets, anyhow—but Car- 
nell did supply a gallon of paint! It was used 
on his own establishment—in dabs and _ spots, 
to help create an antique, weatherworn appear- 
ance. 

On the whole, it is nice business, that of 
furnishing lumber for moving picture sets. In 
this particular case it was non-competitive, the 
only competition being that of speed. And the 
lumber industry was organized to provide the 
speed necessary in delivering an unusual 
quantity of lumber to a small town overnight. 

After the sets were all built, another good 
reason for fair-dealing with the producers was 
discovered. They liked the general set-up in 
Pineville so well that they began figuring on 
using it for other productions. 





The people held their breath 

When they heard of Jesse’s death, 

And wondered how he ever come to die. 
It was one of the gang 

Called Little Robert Ford— 

He shot poor Jesse on the sly. 











Modern and Attractive Is New Retail Yard 


About 2,500 visitors attended the pub- 
lic opening of the new model plant oi 
the Criden Velheitah Co., at Cooperstown, 
N. D., recently. The new plant replaces 
one that was destroyed by fire last June. 
This is a unit of the line-yard concern 
operating a number of retail yards, with 
general offices at Fargo, N. D. The lo- 
cal manager is L. V. Thorson. 

The new main shed is 60x160 feet, 
with a 24-foot driveway; 20-foot bin on 
the office side, and 16-foot on the oppo- 
site side. 

The office is 20x46, including 10x10 
private office and 6x10 storage room in 
rear. The offices are attractively finished 
with various products handled by the 
firm. The counters, as shown in one of 
the photographs, are faced with knotty 
pine. All shelving is adjustable. 


The main lumber shed is shingled with 
No. 1 red cedar shingle; and in place of 
dormers to break the monotony of the 
large roof expanse, a double row of 
shingles was laid every sixth course. 
Light is supplied through 20x28-inch 
steel roof windows. 
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Interior new Crane-Johnson Co. office, shoowing the counters faced with knotty pine 


A new 10-ton truck scale, with plat- 
form 22 feet long, for weighing coal, 1s 
located in the driveway between the office 
and the sash and door room. The drive- 
way is cemented for a distance of 35 
feet from the front entrance. 

Some of the modern wrinkles in this 





uptodate retail plant are the washed air 
system, drinking fountain in the main 
store, washroom in the basement, and a 
coal burning furnace. 





' "'Better-Built Home" Draws 


La Crosse, Wis., Oct. 3.—Hundreds 
of persons interested in home building 
visited a “Better-Built Home” erected by 
the Bice-Olsen Lumber Co., and opened 
for public inspection in mid-September 
in observance of the company’s 15th an- 
niversary in building service here. 
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Following two days of enlightening addresses 
by speakers of national prominence, the 548 
men who attended the forty-first annual con- 
vention of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation left Chicago for their homes through- 
out the United States mighty glad that they 
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lst Vice President oa 
had been on hand. They had unanimously 


elected Joseph J. Linehan, who is secretary- 
treasurer of Mowbray-Robinson Lumber Co., 
Cincinnati, as president of the association. Mr. 
Linehan had served as acting president during 
the convention due to the untimely death of 
Wilson H. Lear on Sept. 10, who would have 
finished two years in the office. 

Having reported a portion of the meeting 
in the Sept. 24 issue of the AMERICAN LuMm- 
BERMAN, the convention will be picked up where 
it left off and carried forward. 

Harry T. Kendall’s talk on “The Ostrich 
Age,” which was mentioned briefly in the for- 
mer issue, was one of the most valuable and 
down-to-earth discourses made at the conven- 
tion. He referred to the political ostriches, 
who close their eyes to happenings in other 
countries which they do not want to see, and 
to the economic ostriches, who pay farmers 
for not raising crops, spend to get out of debt, 
create an indolent class by pouring out relief, 
and tax industries until they have no net in- 
come. “All this is for the benefit of the in- 
efficient at the expense of the efficient,” said 
Mr. Kendall. 


(Because of its importance to both the hard- 
wood and softwood industries, the address of 
Mr. Kendall in full is presented in this issue 
beginning on Page 1—Editor.) 


Wage-Hour Questions Discussed 


An address which was looked forward to 
was the one on the wage-hour law by Attor- 
ney R. S. Smethurst, Washington, D. C., asso- 
ciate counsel of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. Since Elmer Andrews, admin- 
istrator of the act, which goes into force Oct. 
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24, had not made a statement of the regula- 
tions to be imposed up to the time of Mr. 
Smethurst’s appearance, the speaker was un- 
able to make many definite assertions. 

The capital attorney feels sure that the em- 
ployment relations are a more important phase 
of the act than the legal angle and said that he 
was confident that Mr. Andrews was imnter- 
ested in co-operating with industries. Mr. 
Smethurst urged his listeners not to build up 
too much anticipation for regulations as they 
may not answer specific questions. On the 
matter of employment records required by the 
act, the speaker said that the administrator in- 
tends to keep them at a minimum size to make 
the work of the employer and the administra- 
tion as light as possible. 

Mr. Smethurst said that about 90 percent of 
the questions asked about the Wage-Hour Act 
deal with compliance. He told his audience 
that, if manufacturers observe the law, they 
are not likely to have any trouble. He said, 
further, that unless compliance slips are nec- 
essary, he is not in favor of them. 

Several of the lumbermen present were in- 
terested in learning what the administration’s 
attitude was going to be about lumber that 
was produced before Oct. 24 but sold after- 
wards, and how it could be proved after the 
law becomes effective whether it was manu- 
factured previous to the above date or not? 
To these queries and a few others, Mr. Smeth- 
urst simply said that he didn’t know; that 
about all one could do was to wait until the 
wheels of administering the law began to 
turn. 


Legal Fog Around Measure 


Other examples of the legal fog which 
shrouds the act when its actual application is 
considered is conveyed by a few of the ques- 
tions asked by the lumbermen which could not 
be answered definitely. Some of these queries 
were: Are cooks and helpers in a logging 
camp regarded as necessary to lumber pro- 
duction? How far back must a check be made 
to be sure that railroad ties produced in farmer 
mills, logs bought from independent jobbers, 
and lumber sold f.o.b. from a small local 
mill are not subject to the provisions of the 
act: 

Manufacturers, who are perplexed as to what 
course to follow in obeying a law over which 
even capable lawyers are at sea, may well take 
Mr. Smethurst’s advice to the lumbermen that 
they apply the provisions to the best of their 
ability and thereby exempt themselves from 
criminal prosecution. 

The talk made by Carlile P. Winslow, direc- 
tor of the Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis., on “Some Recent Developments 
Affecting Hardwood Utilization” stirred up a 
lot of interest. The speaker said that his office 
is “one Government organization carrying on 
co-ordinated research in the broad field of 
wood utilization.” Mr. Winslow said that for 
years the development of uses for many of the 
little used hardwoods has been handicapped 
by the lack of information on the machin- 
ability of these species. According to him, 
many of the well-known and commonly used 
hardwoods are capable of producing high qual- 
ity products when machined under a relatively 
wide range of conditions, whereas many of the 
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Learned by Hard- 


wood Lumbermen 
at the 41st Annual 
Convention 


less used hardwoods develop good products 
only when machined under a narrow range 
of conditions. The laboratory has learned that 
cutting angles have a greater effect on differ- 
ent hardwoods than do the different planing 
effects, such as fuzzy, raised, or chipped grain. 


Plywood and Plastics Interest Group 


Mr. Winslow devoted considerable discus- 
sion to plywood, with the statement that due 
to its growing utilization for outdoor purposes 
the laboratory is working on a method of 
forming synthetic resins within the fine capil- 
lary structure of the wood. If this can be 
accomplished, a highly satisfactory covering 
will be available that may be used without re- 
quiring paint. 

Everyone present showed keen attention to 
the speaker’s description of plastics made of 
hardwood wastes. Samples were displayed of 
floor tile, small dishes, and other items which 
were made from sawdust, chips and general 
waste mixed with dilute sulphuric acid and 
heated in a container for thirty minutes. A 
dark fibrous residue forms, and is put through 
a process and pressed into sheets, which have 
a high polish and are naturally black. The cost 
of the plastics is equivalent to the general 
price of lumber per square foot. 

Need of hardwoods for pulp production is 
becoming of increasing importance to the 
steadily expanding pulp and paper industry as 
well as to timberland owners, said Mr. Wins- 
low. This is particularly true in the southern 
States and in New England. A factor in favor 
of hardwoods, he said, was that as a rule they 
weigh more than do softwoods and for a given 
volume of wood put into a pulp digester, a 
greater quantity of pulp is obtained. 


Dry Lumber Balks Lyctus 


Dr. Thomas E. Snyder, senior entomologist 
of the U. S. Bureau of Entomology, told of 
the progress being made in research on con- 
trolling the lyctus beetle. He said that his bu- 
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reau does not believe there is any great in- 
crease in the insects, but advised the lumber- 
men to watch their slow moving stock. The 
principal investigation being carried on is the 
search for a chemical to put in dips which 
will end the pests. Dr. Snyder said that 136 
chemical treatments are now under study. The 
hardwood men were told that by air or kiln 
drying lumber down to a moisture content of 
15 percent, it can be exported safely. 

The first day’s session concluded with A. O. 
Ratcliff’s report of the inspection rules com- 
mittee. After reading two short additions to 
previous rules, the committee chairman gave 
the new rules for sill stock and poplar siding 
which were recommended for inclusion in the 
Inspection Rules Book. The recommendations 
were accepted upon motion by Mr. Ratcliff. 

Over 500 men thoroughly enjoyed the ban- 
quet and floor show the night of Sept. 22, which 
annually is the entertainment feature of the 
convention. 


"Building Outlook Good'"—Holden 


“The Current Building Revival” was ably 
discussed by Thomas S. Holden, vice president 
of F. W. Dodge Corp., on the second morn- 
ing. Mr. Holden said that, after twelve 
months of downswing in the construction in- 
dustry, the outlook for the rest of 1938 and at 
least the first part of next year is exceed- 
ingly good. He reported that in the first half 
of September building was 12 percent above 
the same period a year ago, and that there is 
no sign of a seasonal slack in individual mort- 
gage applications. The avoidance of war will 
help the building revival to continue, it was 
declared. 

“If building costs remain stable, building 
should be good in 1939,” said the speaker. 

His company’s records show that the volume 
of contemplated new building projects report- 
ed during the first half of the year has been 
nearly three times the dollar volume of con- 
tracts actually awarded, while the volume of 
contemplated heavy building has been almost 
three and ‘a half times the heavy construction 
contracts. Since these figures represent a 
heavy backlog of planned projects that have 
not gone ahead, Mr. Holden looks for a busy 
period ahead. 
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Low Cost Housing Described 


It was fitting that the address of Robert 
L. Davison, director of housing research for the 
John B. Pierce Foundation, on “Research 
in Low Cost Housing” should follow the fore- 
going speech. Mr. Davison told of the study 
made last fall which showed that only one- 
third as many families had $3,000 annual sal- 
aries in 1935 as in 1929, and that only 33 per- 
cent as many pay $50 a month rent now as did 
in 1929. From these findings the foundation 
has proof that the real market for new houses 
is in the $3,000 price class, or about $30 a 
month on payments. The success of Great 
Britain’s building boom of 1930-34 was due to 
a campaign to build 75 percent of the houses 
for those in the lower one-quarter of income. 
The situation in new home erection in the 
United States has been just the reverse, it was 
pointed out. Mr. Davison told of the intense 
investigation under way by the foundation to 
design houses with sound materials and mod- 
ern equipment that can be sold for not over 
$3,000. 

Members of the association were enthused 
over the spirited talk of Don A. Campbell, 
president of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers Association. Mr. Campbell expressed the 
opinion that the retail lumber industry is going 
places as it is bending its efforts toward see- 
ing that more people are better housed. He 
referred to the much publicized “laboratory 
community” of small low-cost houses near 
Washington, D. C., which his association had a 
co-part in erecting, and said that the program 
of building more houses is as vital to manu- 
facturers as to retailers. 


Hardwood Men Advised by Campbell 


The portion of Mr. Campbell’s address 
which was listened to, perhaps, with the keen- 
est interest was when he listed the things which 
he thought the members of the hardwood as- 
sociation might well do to successfully mer- 
chandise their wares through the retail deal- 
ers, whom he regards as logical outlets. In 
the first place, Mr. Campbell said that manu- 
facturers or wholesalers would have to under- 
stand a retailer’s problems so as to intelligently 
produce items for him to stock and sell. Next, 
he told them that they had too many grades 
and complex technical points; further, their 
stock is generally cut odd lengths and widths 
and is shipped air dried and rough when re- 


‘tailers’ would want it kiln dried and surfaced 


to standard widths and lengths. Mr. Campbell 
further advised his listeners to stabilize their 
materials as the sash and door, and wood shin- 
gle industries do so that products can be ad- 
vertised in a way that a dealer and his cus- 
tomers can understand. Those present were 
told that by standardizing their products they 
would be on an equal footing with manufac- 
turers of materials that are imitations of wood 
which are now sold through retail yards. Some 
of the salient points of Mr. Campbell’s notable 
talk follow: 


We have endeavored for the past several 
years to educate retail dealers to the fact that 
the completed unit is what they must sell, and 
not the disintegrated parts that go into it. We 
have hammered at them from all sides the 
thought that they must be the building author- 
ity in their community, that when the customer 
thinks of homes that he thinks of the lumber 
dealer, and that it is his job to see that he is so 
accepted. By doing this, we assured him that 
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price would become a secondary matter and 
that for the first time the prospective home 
builder would have a central place where he 
could go and close the deal. By bringing all 
of the different items that go into a home under 
his control he could offer a service that had 
been lacking for generations in our field. 
*” ok * 


The progressive retailer who avails himself of 
the opportunities at hand in the next few years 
will reap his reward, not only in increased vol- 
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ume of business, but in profits, and that is what 
we are all interested in. And so, hardwood, 
lumbermen, if I were in your place, I believe 
that I would endeavor to arrange my policies 
so that I could also get on the band wagon and 
get my share of this potential business. 

* * * 


I realize that all of your activities, or prac- 
tically all, are spent selling to manufacturers, 
and that you have not been disposed to market 
your products through the retailer. At the same 
time, I know that you are intelligent enough 
and enthusiastic enough that new outlooks 
would be welcomed by you. What then could 
be more natural than for the two of us to work 
together, and I believe that I can safely say 
that once you have made up your mind to 
enter this field of distribution, nothing will 
ever make you change your mind. 

ok ok a 

In the eighteen years that I have been in the 
retail lumber business I have never been ap- 
proached by a hardwood salesman who under- 
stood what he was selling. However, I will 
add to that remark that practically all my 
contacts have been with yellow pine salesmen 
who could include hardwood items in their car, 
but who do not know enough about them to 
give you a price without calling up their mills. 

* * a 


It is estimated that during the year 1937 
over 100,000,000 feet of fibre wallboard was 
used, and that over 160,000,000 feet of insula- 
tion board and over 400,000,000 feet of gypsum 
wallboard, all for interior finishes. This does 
not of course include plaster of which there 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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The accompanying illustrations present a 


graphic story of the renewed operations at 
the plant of the Pickering Lumber Corp., 
Standard, Calif., a large producer of Cali- 
fornia Ponderosa and Sugar Pine. 

This plant resumed operations in the 
summer of 1937. The mill has an annual 
capacity of 75,000,000 feet, and is now cut- 
ting 300,000 feet daily. 

The estimated supply of timber tributary 
to this operation is over two billion feet, 
more than half of which is owned by the 
company. 

A substantial portion of the output is 
kiln dried in a battery of twenty modern 
kilns; but thoroughly air dried sugar pine 
is available for those who prefer it. 

The lumber storage sheds have a capacity 
of 20,000,000 feet, which insures ability to 
ship dry lumber the year around, regard- 














less of weather conditions. 


|— These sound, large, 
cleanboled trees are typ- 
ical of the timber supply 
in territory tributary to 
the plant of the Pickering 
Lumber Corp., Standard 


2—Tractor and arch are 
here skidding three 32- 
foot Ponderosa pine logs 


3—These three logs make 
a good-sized load for a 
standard - gauge railroad 
car, which will take them 
to the Pickering mill 


4—On the head rig of 
the Pickering sawmill at 
Standard, the fine quality 
of this Ponderosa log is 
revealed 




















Because-- .-Pictures tell 


Its Fine Quality Won HOW IT GROWS, 


. IS LOGGED, 
Six Gold Medals at MANUFACTURED, 
Exhibits of California SEASONED, STOR- 


Lumber Products ED AND SHIPPED 


The planing mill is equipped with batteries of uptodate sur- 
facers, matchers, molders and other machinery necessary to 
meet all requirements of the trade for finished lumber. 


Beginning Oct. 1, a cut stock department was put in opera- 
tion, manufacturing cut sash and door stock and other cuttings. 
A modern box factory, also, is included in the equipment of 
this notable plant. 

Officers of the Pickering Lumber Corp. are: 

President—Ben Johnson 

Vice president and general plant manager—J. C. Rassenfoss 

Treasurer and assistant secretary—W. R. McKee 

Sales manager—Walter S. Kennon 

Howard Stafford is superintendent of manufacture, and 
W. R. Hinds is sawmill superintendent; the entire plant staff 
is made up of men of long experience in the production of 
California pine. 

The motto of the Pickering organization is “Gold Medal 
Pine,” this slogan having been adopted by the company after 
it had received gold medal awards in six successive exhibitions 
of lumber products in the State of California. 





5—In the foreground is seen lumber 6—This view shows lumber from the 
stacked for the kilns, of which there - kilns going over the dry sorting chain, 
is a battery of twenty, modern in under cover, and indicates the highly 
design; while in the background is the efficient character of Pickering's 

large Pickering sawmill 





operations 


7—This fine shed stock is part of the 

20 million feet of dry lumber kept 

under cover, ready for shipment re- 
gardless of weather conditions 


8—All cars shipped by the Pickering 
Lumber Corp. are loaded under 
cover, so that stock which has been 
carefully seasoned and stored will 
reach the buyer in perfect condition 
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Seen and Heard 


October 8, 1938 


Around the NHLA Convention Hall 


Hardwood lumbermen attending the 
forty-first annual meeting of their na- 
tional.organization, the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, Sept. 22 and 
23, at Chicago, were more than “just 
busy.” They had a full schedule of meet- 
ings for the two days, exhibits to see, 
entertainment, and, of course, renewal of 
acquaintances. The following paragraphs 
by a “roving reporter” of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN staff are the results of brief, 
between-session chats with a number of 
those present. 


R. O. EDWARDS of R. O. Edwards & Co., 
Liverpool, England, gave us a very interesting 
picture of the “English” attitude toward war 
and, for one thing, removed some of our lack 
of regard for the early and somewhat “submis- 
sive” steps taken by Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain. In the words of Mr. Edwards: “When 
Chamberlain speaks, it is for many countries. 
When Hitler speaks, it is for Hitler. We don’t 
want war and would rather have a ‘bite’ 
taken out of us than to fight and spend the 
next fifty years paying for it.” 
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W. BAILEY of the Eastman- 
Gardiner Hardwood Co., Laurel, Miss., 
sporting a tan which would be the envy 
of a hapitual beach dweller, reported 
business picking up. “Of course this 
may be regarded as an investment on 
the part of the buyer as a backlog against 
higher prices,” he said, “but we have 
much hope for business in spite of all 
the talk.” 


The Timber Testing Technique exhibit, fur- 
nished by the Georgia Hardwood Lumber Co., 
was constantly attended by hopeful guessers 
who put down their selections on an entry 
blank in the hope of being correct and winning 
an electric clock. The winner, who identified 
all but two of the twenty-four puzzling pieces 
of wood, was HARRY D. GAINES of the 
Thos. D. Powe Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
After proudly showing his clock to anyone 
who would stop and see it, Mr. Gaines brought 
his attention to the lumber business long 
enough to comment on a good demand for oak 
flooring, and to express the opinion that a 
building program, especially with Federal aid, 
was on its way and should be of definite help 
to the industry. 


R. J. EDMONDS, Edmonds Brothers 
Lumber Co., Bristol, Tenn., was attend- 
ing his second annual meeting. He had 
“detoured” by the way of Philadelphia 
but explained that it “is sometimes nec- 
essary to go that much out of the way 
to get business. We had just become 
reconciled to the wage-hour idea when 
this war business came up. Just now we 
are going to have to wait and see what 
happens over there.” 


O. R. CHEATHAM, president of the Geo- 
gia Hardwood Lumber Co., Augusta, Ga., re- 
ported fair business for the past few months, 
although “prices have not been wholly satis- 
factory. The war scare has upset business, 
but, even at that, we expect better fall busi- 
ness. Our mills cutting pine and cypress have 
had a steady demand.” Mr. Cheatham was 
found in the vicinity of his company’s panel 
bearing samples of twenty-four commercial 
hardwoods. He admitted that off hand it would 
be a little difficult for him to identify each 
block correctly. 


A. W. COLLAS, vice president and 
sales manager of the J. B. Morgan Lum- 
ber Co. in Toronto, reported that his 
firm had enjoyed a revival in buying, 
but that there had been a cut in prices. 
The Morgan concern handles all Cana- 
dian hardwoods. Mr. Collas expressed 
the opinion that the lumber industry 
should have a bright future unless some- 
thing unforeseen occurred. He makes an 
effort to attend the convention each year, 
and what is more important to be on 
hand for all of the sessions. 


N. S. “NATE” CURTIS, Deal Curtis Lum- 
ber Co., Drifton, Fla., who deserted the North 
some years ago after graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin law school, had to have 
someone point out a former classmate, T. T. 
“TED” JONES of the T. T. Jones Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., but it didn’t take the 
two five minutes to dig deep in “ancient” his- 
tory. Mr. Curtis, accompanied by Mrs. Curtis 
and their youngest daughter, Harriet, made the 
trip from Florida by motor, coming up through 
the “Smokies.” Another classmate of Mr. Cur- 
tis’ was FRED H. CLAUSEN, Van Brunt 
Manufacturing Co., Horicon, Wis., who was a 
speaker on the convention program. “Speak as 


well as you used to beat the big drum in the 
school band and you'll get by,” Mr. Curtis of- 
fered in the way of advice as Mr. Clausen took 
his place before the microphone. 


SID L. DARLING, (and that ever 
present hay burner which he designates 
as a pipe) secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, was a bit worrid about his 
family until the news came through on 
the second day of the convention that the 
storm which ripped up the East coast 
had missed his home and family. He re- 
ported no advance on orders but “saw 
evidence of a better feeling.” 





The Lumbermen’s Credit Association, (Inc.), 
Chicago, was well represented at the meeting 
including WM. CLANCY, president, and W. 
C. CLANCY, vice president and general man- 
ager. There was an attractive exhibit of the 
“Red Book” and other association services, and 
in a large room adjoining the registration desk, 
the association held open house at the close 
of each session of the convention. 


In addition to the LCA exhibit, there 
were, in the same room, exhibits of 
Gamble Brothers, (Inc.), member of the 
Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers’ 
Association, Louisville, Ky., Northeast- 
ern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
(Inc.), and the Globe-Wernicke Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. The latter’s representa- 
tive showed a large assortment of wood 
filing cases and cabinets of the latest de- 
sign and construction. 


GEORGE C. CORNITIUS, of the hard- 
wood company bearing his name at San Fran- 
cisco, and CHARLES M. MARTIN, of the 
Port Lamon Co., manufacturers of Philip- 
pine mahogany, which has its United States 
General Agency at San Francisco, scooted 
across the country to Chicago aboard a stream- 
liner in less than forty hours. Both were agreed 
that “business was better on the West Coast 
than anywhere else in the country; that the 
wage-hour restriction would up the price of 
lumber.” 


Not a hardwood lumberman, but a 
former Alabama lumber dealer who was 
at the meeting long enough to see a few 
old friends and say hello to DON 
CAMPBELL, president of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
a featured convention speaker, was C. 
C. “HAPPY” ‘COWAN, formerly of 
Mobile, who is now associated with the 
— Lime & Cement Co., Memphis, 

enn. 


ALF CLARK of Toronto, former president 
of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association and 
at present a director of the organization, at- 
tended the convention after an absence of sev- 
eral years, and had a fine time renewing old 
friendships. And from the hearty welcomes he 
received in every group where he stopped to 
visit, it was evident that all the hardwood men 
were mighty happy to have him present again. 
Mr. Clark said that the National Lumber Co. 
had sold more lumber in the ten days preceding 
the convention than it had the previous two or 
three months. He was optimistic about the 
future. 


LEE ROBINSON of the Mobile 
River Saw Mill Co., Mt. Vernon, Ala., 
who had the pleasure of hearing his 
nomination of Gordon Reynolds, Rey- 
nolds Brothers Lumber Co., Albany, Ga., 
for first vice president of the association 
carried through to a unanimous vote, 
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remarked that his company “was sitting 
tight on the foreign situation to see 
what happened rather than try to plan 
ahead for an operating schedule.” 


Two former Memphis lumbermen, who 
went a little more “down the line” to Mont- 
gomery, Ala. three years ago, were in at- 
tendance. These were J. W. WELLS, of the 
hardwood company bearing his name at Mont- 
gomery, and J. P. JAMIESON, manager of 
the same company’s operation at Lumber City, 
Ga., a mill which was formerly owned and 
operated by J. H. Rush. Both expect addi- 
tional improvement in the market “which has 
not been up to expectation.” 


D. C. MacLEA, MacLea Lumber Co., 
Baltimore, Md., who was elected a vice 
president of the association, reported 
that “industrials have no stocks on hand; 
there is some private building, although 
demand dropped off during September. 
We look forward to good business this 
fall.” 


G. E. REYNOLDS, Albany, Ga., was not 
in the convention hall to hear his elevation to 
first vice presidency of the association. A 
horse stepped none too gently on one of his 
shins a few days prior to the meeting and the 
bruised spot resulted in a painful infection 
which put him to bed just before the banquet 
on the first night. “JIMMIE” REYNOLDS, 
active with his father in the operation of Rey- 
nolds Brothers Lumber Co., stated that “busi- 
ness in Georgia is good but slow elsewhere.” 


W. FRANK OLIVER of the Oliver 
Hardwood Lumber Co., Toronto, and 
former vice president of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, was ex- 
tremely encouraged. “It will be hard 
for some people to believe,” he said, “but 
we have moved more lumber in the past 
couple weeks than during the preceding 
six months. Our business is good now, 
and we have hopes it will continue.” 


JOHN W. McCLURE, secretary of the 
NHLA, in his annual report, passed out a few 
verbal bouquets, including one for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, when he said: “Our thanks and 
appreciation are due to the lumber trade jour- 
nals for active interest and co-operation 
through both editorial and news columns in 
advancing the objectives of the association. The 
respect and confidence of the trade press is a 
strong factor in building and maintaining the 
prestige of the organization.” Thanks Mr. Sec- 
retary. 





ED R. LINN, secretary-manager of 
the Southern Hardwood Producers, 
(Inc.), Memphis, Tenn., stated that “we 
are having our ups and downs in the 
South, but we are getting along.” Sec- 
retary Linn has the earnest co-operation 
of representative southern hardwood 
producers and his group is making itself 
known in the field of trade promotion. 


W. RAYMOND FISH, secretary-treasurer 
of the Fish Lumber Co., Buckhannon, W. Va., 
was a most pleasant, across-the-table companion 
during the stag dinner and entertainment held 
in the Congress Casino during the first night 
of the convention. He practices the policy of 
promoting hardwoods, even to having business 
cards made of wood, which he secures from 
B. L. Madden, R. D. 5, Ithaca, N. Y., whose 
business of making wood cards and greetings 
is now in its ninth year. Business picked up 
for the Fish Lumber Co. during the month 
preceding the convention, and “we have our 
fingers crossed in the hope that it will stay that 
way,” Mr. Fish said. 


BLUCHER BLAIR of the Midway 
Lumber Co., Blountstown, Fla., when 
queried about business down his way, 
stated that he “had been run ragged try- 
ing to get it.” It would be a fairly safe 
wager however to say that his company’s 
order file increased somewhere along the 
road to Chicago and back. 





Recipe For 
Rabbit Stew 


First catch a plump, young rabbit- - - 


For a sawmill, the first ingredient for dishing out 
fine lumber—is fine timber. 


When you unload your next car of Kirby lumber, 
and admire the fine, close grain of the Dimension, 
or rub your hand along the smooth, clean Finish, 
you will know that the lumber was cut from superior 
logs in the first place, and then manufactured the 
Kirby way into better lumber. 


Serve your customers’ needs with KIRBY lumber. 
You will enjoy satisfaction in the deal and they will 
remember the quality long after they have for- 


gotten the price. 


KIRBY LUMBER CORPORATION 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


“A Wood for Every Purpose” 


KIRBY BUILDING 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 








H. J. EVANS of Ortman, McClure, Hadden 
Co., management engineers, Chicago, was an 
instant reminder, in similarity of names, of H. 
A. J. EVANS, Dixie Lumber Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., who is president of the Southeast- 
ern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, Georgia- 
Florida hardwood group. Both are decidedly at 
home in any discussion of England, “H. J.” 
having spent twenty-one years there, and “H. 
A. J.” a fairly recent resident of this country 
as far as years go. 


M. J. FOX, a director of the associ- 
ation and president of Von Platen-Fox 
Co., Iron Mountain, Mich., expressed the 
opinion that “continual upsets abroad 
make it more and more necessary that 
we bend every effort toward developing 
a demand for hardwoods in our own 
country.” 


A. H. BANKSTON, Bankston Lum- 
ber & Export Co., Savannah, Ga., re- 
ported that business for his company has 
been idling along for six months. “With 
the clearing up of the European situa- 
tion business should. start to pick up 
readily,” he said. 


“That” Englishman, FRED HOOTON, C. 
Noel Legh & Co., of Liverpool, expressed 
the opinion that conditions were better a year 
ago than at the present, and condemned, for 
one thing, the extreme fluctuation in prices, 
particularly on southern hardwoods, and the 
absorption of increased shipping rates by the 
manufacturers. “Business is not too good in 
the Old Country,” he said, “as demand is for 
armaments and what we need is a demand for 
house building instead.” 
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3 P’s of Hardwood Industry Heard at Meet 


(Continued from Page 41) 
was Over a muon and a quarter tons sold last 
year waicn cuvered Z Diliiun Z nunured miluon 
square teet of wali area, Ul course 1 do not 
Micau tO say that you could take this business 
away trom these people, put 1 do say that you 
coud at least get your share of it. 
x * + 


I understand that you are actively promoting 
the use of “Character Marked Hardwood Wall 
Paneiung,” and 1 am delighted to learn this. 
However, | hope that you will go a step farther 
than just develop it. ‘that you will do some 
of the things that I have suggested, such as 
standardizing, putting it in warehouses and in 
the hands of wnoiesaiers where it will be eas- 
ily accessibie to a deaier, as easy as it is for 
him to get the suostuutes, and 1 believe that 
the price will be of a secondary nature. 

oo + * 


Retailers are the key men of American busi- 
ness, and manulacturers who make their pians 
to aid the retauer are doimg an inteliugent job 
bota tor tmemseives and tor the re.auer. 


The necessity of everyone in the lumber in- 
dustry working together without the shadow 
Ot intra-strite was the theme oi a spirited talk 
by J. 5. Sprott, president of the Giobe-Wer- 
nicke Co., Cincinnati. ‘The greatest progress 
wiil be made when all industries are advanc- 
ing, said the speaker, and urged the lumber- 
men to help promote the use of more wood 
whether they sold it or not. Mr. Sprott ve- 
hemently criticized the practice of prison pro- 
duced turniture competing with private indus- 
try when men needing work are tramping the 
streets. 


Small Houses Are Hardwood Market 


Trade promotion in the hardwood industry 
was discussed by C. A. Rishell, chief of the 
hardwood division of the National Lumber 
Manutacturers Association. He emphasized the 
importance of low cost housing to the hard- 
wood people, and urged his audience to go 
after the paneling business with real vigor. Mr. 
Rishell touched on the laboratory houses, too, 
telling how both hardwoods and softwoods 
were combined in them with several species 
of each used. The laying of hardwood floors 
in all of the dwellings proved that good floor- 
ing is possible even in economical building, he 
said. 

The last session of the convention was com- 
posed of committee reports, and the election 
of officers. Following Mr. Linehan’s election 
as president, the other positions were filled as 
below : 


Ist Vice president—Gordon E. Reynolds, 
Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co., Albany, Ga. 

2nd Vice president—D. C. MacLea, MacLea 
‘Lumber Co., Baltimore. 

3rd Vice president—E. Blythe Maxwell, 
E. J. Maxwell (Ltd.), Montreal, Que. 

Directors for three years—D. C. Johnson, 
Waverly, La.; Charles H. Barnaby, Green- 
castle, Ind.; R. B. Goodman, Marinette, Wis.; 
John I. Shafer, South Bend, Ind.; H. E. Pear- 
sall, Newton Center, Mass.; Ed C. Schoen, 
Chicago; E. J. Young, Madison, Wis.; George 
H. Henderson, Keltys, Tex.; O. L. Miller, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; John W. Bailey, Laurel, Miss.; 
Fred Bringardner, Lexington, Ky. 


Security Tax Cuts Buying Power 


Resolutions read by Fred Bringardner, chair- 
man of that committee, and passed are of par- 
tic lar importance in at least one instance. The 
resolution referred to was one dealing with the 
Social Security Act. Admitting the measure’s 
desirable objectives, the resolution related the 
needlessly heavy burden placed on employers 
and workers by it, mentioned the huge sums 
diverted from buying channels into the hands 
of the Government where it is not being held 
but spent, and explained how all the program’s 
requirements can be met by a taxation rate 


below the present one. After pointing out the 
above wrongs ot the act, tne members passed 
a resolution that they 1avored a reduction ot 
“Social Security taxes to the basis of actual 
neeus and, 1urtnermore, urge that the law be 
amended m a manner to piace the entire pro- 
gram otf old-age venefits on a ‘pay-as-you-go’ 
basis.” 
Money Asked for Products Lab 


Among other resolutions passed was one 
favoring expansion by the Federal Government 
of its technical and scientific work as an aid 
to the develepment of wider uses and markets 
for forest products . . . by an appropriation 
of at least a million dollars for forest products 
research at the forest Products Laboratory. 
Appreciation was expressed to E. C. Atkins & 
Co., and the Algoma division of the United 
States Plywood Corp. for turnishing the wood 
convention badges; to the speakers, and to the 
standing commuttees. A special resolution was 
prepared in tribute to Wilson Henry Lear, with 
copies to be sent the mempers ot his family. 
Mr. McClure, then, showed the framed testi- 
monial which the executive committee had pre- 
pared for presentation to Mr. Lear at the con- 
vention, and said that it would be given to the 
widow. 

‘thomas Blagden, chairman of the legislation 
committee, told the association members that 
as firms and individuals their influence as rep- 
resentatives ot the hardwood lumber industry 
is great in legislative circles. He reported that 
excessive taxation is hampering business re- 
covery, and said that $500,000,000 could be 
saved annually for the next ten years by the 
Social Security administration. Mr. Blagden 
said Senate experts estimate that $12,500,000,- 
000 will be collected in the next ten years in 
old age taxes, but only $2,500,000,000 will be 
paid out. 

A. L. Osborn, Oshkosh, Wis., and a dean in 
the association, spoke briefly, and said that 
stocks of northern woods were not excessive if 
demand opens up. He stated that costs are 
advancing and prices slipping, and he doesn’t 
foresee any big advance in lumber prices. 

Fred Hooton was called to the platform and 
spoke for the three lumbermen present from 
Great Britain. He said that conditions are bet- 
ter in his country than they were a year ago, 
but that it is facing an advance in inland and 
ocean rates. Mr. Hooton criticized the lack of 
stability in southern hardwood prices. 

During the convention, Mr. Linehan called 
on Charles H. Barnaby, Sr., Greencastle, Ind., 
to take a bow as he is the sole surviving char- 
ter member of the association. John W. Long, 
co-editor of the New York Lumber Trade 
Journal, was also introduced as the dean of 
the press table having attended every conven- 
tion since the first annual meeting in St. Louis. 

At a brief meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the association following adjournment of 
the convention, John W. McClure was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer for the coming year. 


Discuss Hardwood Panel Standards 


At a conference in the headquarters of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association the 
morning after the adjournment of the convention 
for the purpose of discussing the drafting of 
commercial standards for solid hardwood wall 
paneling, it was decided that Louis J. Bosse, 
Louisville, of the Hardwood Dimension Manu- 
facturers’ Association, should draft the notes 
that he took at the session and submit them in 
revised form by mail to those who were pres- 
ent. After round-robin correspondence, a set of 
standards incorporating the ideas of association 
secretaries and independent operators will be 
presented at a later meeting tentatively sched- 
uled for late Novembr or early December. 

The conference, presided over by John W. 
McClure, secretary-treasurer of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, was the out- 
growth of the meeting held in Chicago last 


July. A preliminary draft that had been pre- 
pared for study at the meeting, while approved 
in principle, was revised to clarify the text and 
make it more directiy applicable to both the 
basic material and the fimisned product. lt was 
the opimion of those present that the ultimate 
standards should provide tor untiorm manulac- 
ture and permit the combination of species and 
interchange of products of ditferent producing 
regions. ‘his appeared to be a desirable provi- 
sion from the distribution angle for by giving 
the material the widest flexibility in use the need 
tor heavy inventories by dealers would be de- 
creased. 

‘hose present were: Joseph J. Linehan, newly 
elected president of the NHLA; George C. Ehe- 
mann and Mr. McClure of the Chicago head- 
quarters of the association; Ed R. Linn and F. 
W. Kelley, Southern Hardwood Producers 
(Inc.); Burdett Greene, American Walnut 
Manufacturers’ Association; H. S. Crosby, 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association; C. H. Clendening, Appalachian 
Hardwood Manufacturers (inc.), and Mr. 
Bosse. 


Hardwood Producers Eat Fish and 
Talk Business 


CAMDEN, ARK., Oct. 3—The West Side 
Hardwood Club deviated from its usual custom 
and instead of the September meeting being 
held in Pine Bluff, the members and their wives 
journeyed to Lake Village, Ark., where they 
were guests of Carl L. White, of the Breece- 
White Manufacturing Co., of Eudora. The 
meeting was held at one of the camps on beauti- 
ful Lake Chicot, the dinner consisting of fried 
fish with all the trimmings. 

In the absence of President Wheeler, Carl 
L. White presided, and the first order of busi- 
ness was reporting statistics as compiled by 
Secretary O. S. Robinson. Twenty-one mills 
reported green flooring oak stock 4,418,000 feet; 
dry stock 4,462,000 feet; orders 3,135,000 feet. 
Orders for other woods were four million feet, 
with total green and dry stocks 49,826,000 feet. 
Flooring oak has been moving freely and more 
of this stock was reported sold during the past 
month than any other item. Prices have been 
stable and satisfactory. 

A general discussion revealed that large 
quantities of sap and black gum have been sold, 
but at prices not in line with the demand. 
Cut-up plants in this territory were reported 
running night and day and using large quanti- 
ties of gum lumber. There has been no over- 
production by mills in this section, and it was 
the consensus that no mills could make any 
money at the price for which gum was selling. 

The main topic of conversation was the wages 
and hours law, and it was agreed that it would 
be impossible for mills to operate after that 
law goes into effect unless there is a substantial 
increase in the price of lumber. 

Secretary Robinson called attention to the 
fact that the annual meeting will be held in 
Pine Bluff, Oct. 20, at which time election of 
officers for the coming year will be held. The 
club rounds out its fifteenth year in October. 
The members were advised also that October 
will bring around the annual squirrel dinner and 
that those hardy big game hunters, G. C. (Cliff) 
Morgan of Bradley Lumber Co. and Lee Wil- 
liams of J. L. Williams & Son, whose duty it 
is to furnish the squirrels, are assembling their 
woodsmen for the roundup. 

Before adjournment, the host and _ hostess, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl L. White, were given a 
rising vote of appreciation for the excellent 
dinner and pleasant entertainment. The guests 
all drove to Eudora to inspect the beautiful all- 
wood home of the Whites, which is a splendid 
example of what can be done with fine woods 
in finishing a home. 

The next meeting of the club, the annual, 
will be held at Hotel Pines, Pine Bluff, on 
Thursday, Oct. 20. 
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for the new year were elected as follows: 


President—W. G. Scrim, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Vice president—H. R. Black, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Secretary-treasurer—__Glenn W. 








Cheney, 
re- The sixth annual meeting and banquet of the hardwood paneling, were emphasized by Mr. Portland, Ore. 
ed National Wholesale Lumber Distributing Yard Rishell. Several members of the association, Assistant secretary-treasurer—G. P. Pur- 
ind Association (Inc.), was held in Chicago, Sept. which has a membership extending from coast chase, Los Angeles, Calif. 
the 23, immediately following the closing session to coast and in Canada, spoke concerning trade = A feature of the convention was the annual 
vas of the forty-first annual meeting of the Na- conditions in their areas. luncheon. 
ate tional Hardwood Lum- Edward C. Schoen, Columbia Hardwood Co., A pleasant event to G. P. Purchase, assistant 
ac- ber Association. The Chicago, as chairman of the nominations com-  secretary-treasurer, in connection with the meet- 
and affair was presided over mittee, presented the following list of officers, ing, was an unexpected opportunity he had for 
ing by D. C. MacLea, Mac- committee chairmen and directors who were 4 Visit with his aged father, who had come to 
eke Lea Lumber Co., Balti- elected to serve during the coming year: Chicago from Florida for a visit with members 
ing more, Md., president of President—D. C. MacLea, MacLea Lumber of the family in Evanston. , 
eed the group assisted by J. Co., Baltimore, Md. (Re-elected). 
de- Jackson Kidd, Jr., Kidd lst Vice President—D, J. Cahill, Western 
Hardwood Lumber Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
wly 2nd Vice President—Fred G. Christmann, 
‘he- Christmann Veneer & Lumber Co., St. Louis, SULLIVAN LUMBER co. 
ad- D. C. MACLEA, Mo. PORTLAND, OREGON 
By Baltimore; Secretary-Treasurer—J. Jackson Kidd, Jr., 
cers Re-elected Pres. Kidd & Buckingham Lumber Co., Baltimore, - ; R 
aad Mr sores pnd 7 aan 
ommittee Chairmen: xecutive — son 
cd Melivain, J. Gibson Melivain Co. Philadel- TIMBERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
$i ‘ hia, Pa.; Membership—Charles Smith, - O. 
hian & Buckingham Lumber ee Lumber Co., Chicago; Legislative — Ss Se ene 
Mr. Co., also of Baltimore, thomas Blagden, I. T. Williams & Sons, New 27th YEAR 
secretary-treasurer. York City. 


and 


Following the report 
of the secretary, the 
following spoke briefly : 





Directors— Hugh Rader, Rader & Berg 
Lumber Co., Dearborn, Mich.; Stuart Buck, 
Daniel Buck (Inc.), Philadelphia, Pa.; Walter 




















NORTHERN WOODS 




















*113 Chamberlain, J. M. Woods Co., East Cam- 
—Photo Moffett Phillips A. Hayward, bridge, Mass.; T. W. Fry, Fry-Fulton Lumber —— 
? chief, Forest Products 5 Siete 
Side Commerce; C. A. Rishell, chief, Hardwood Di- | $07 St Louls, Mo.; J. EB. Higgins, Jr. J. B. 
stom At Pees. ’ ’ “ Higgins Lumber Co., San Francisco, Calif.; 
vision, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- virgil Leach, General Hardwood Co., Detroit, 
eins ciation; J. W. McClure, secretary of the Mich.; C. F. Macrae, Brodhead-Garrett Co., 
vives NHLA. Mr. Hayward and Mr. Rishell dis- Cleveland, Ohio; Gibson MclIlvain, J. Gibson 
they cussed trade promotion, the latter dealing with McIlvain Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Frank Pax- 
The specific instances of NLMA expenditures for _ ne oe Ee ee ae See = 
auti- this purpose. He mentioned that the NWLDYA = geattie, Wash.; Edward C. Schoen, Columbia 
fried is the only organization which contributed to Wardwood Co. Chicago; Henry Swafford, B. HARD MAPLE 
— the fund without being solicited. Revision of J. Stanton & Sons (Inc.), Los Angeles, Calif.; AND BIRCH FLOORING 
Carl city building codes, to allow construction with en tier gg Bennett-Bailey Lumber Co., 
aac modern materials, and the extended use of nneapolis, nn. remensetiiniaianiaiemaiaiiiians —_ 
d by and manufacture. Our most modern plant, 
mills Phill ° M AO G rey M k S Plans years of experience, expert workmanship and 
feet ; desire to maintain “‘Korrect Brand” reputa- 
feet. | Ippine a gany r Up a e tion guarantees this superiority. 
_ _The adjourned annual meeting of the Philip- rent fiscal year were elected as follows: Try a car now and always be 
fm pine aanewe ype od ener an. us G. Scrim, Findlay-Millar Timber Lo @ “Korrect Brand" customer. : 
: i os Angeles, Calif.; Roy Barto, Cadwallader- " : 
past sr Chidage Ga Sect. tema eecl te sae, Seeman teed, ba AE caiit; H.R. § Kneeland - McLurg Flooring Co. 
ing of the board of directors. Attending the Thomas B. Powe, Thomas E, Powe Lamber PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN 
large meeting were members of the association repre- (Co. st. Louis, Mo.; J. K. McCormick, Henry , 
sold, senting the industry on both the Atlantic and J. Winde Co., Charlestown, Mass.; Glenn W. 
mand. Pacific coasts. Matters of general interest to Cheney, Dant & Russell (Inc.), Portland, 
sorted the industry were discussed and acted upon, and Ore.; George C. Cornitius, George C. Cornitius 
saati- plans made for more extended promotion work. H@rdwood Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Durable, beautiful, useful, reliable, 
North Carolina Pine keeps right on 
growing in fame and popularity. 
li‘s the all-around, dependable 


lumber for interior and exterior construction. 


DeVANE-HALL LUMBER CO. 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


Mfrs. Kiln Dried Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish 
and Air Dried Roofers and Dimension. 








The reliable firms here listed 
can supply you with all building items 
in North Carolina Pine. You can be 
sure of top quality and friendly service. 





EDMUNDS LUMBER CO. 
South Boston, Va. 


Manufacturers Air Dried North Carolina Pine and 
Hardwoods. 


ELLINGTON-FAY LUMBER CO. 


Fayetteville, N. C. 


+ SPA Grade Marked Lumber 
Mfrs. Flooring, Ceiling, Casi Moldings, Roofers 


asing, 
and Framing Lumber. Kiln Dried and Air Dried. 








JOHN C. SHEPHERD LUMBER CORP. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

N. C. & Southern Pine, Cypress, Hardwoods. “Lumber 

River Brand” K. D. Finish, Flooring, Siding, Ceiling, 

Air Dried Lignasan Dipped Boards, Crating, Dimension. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC LUMBER CO. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Kiln Dried and Air Dried Finish, Dimension, Roofers, 
Boxing Lumber, Shooks and Crating. Mills: 
Louisburg, N. C., Suffolk, Va. 








J. E. ELROD LUMBER CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Air Dried and Kiln Dried Shed Stock, Roofers, and 
Resawn Box and Crating Lumber; Air Dried Roofers 
and Dimension; also Heavy Timbers and Plank. 


HENDERSON LUMBER CO. 
Tarboro, N. C. 


Mfrs. Kiln Dried N. C. Pine. Specialize in Flooring, 
and finish. Can ship mixed cars 
Pine and Cypress. 








W. M. STOREY LUMBER CO. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Yard and Industrial Lumber, Cut-to-size Crating and 
Box Shooks. 





J. R. WOLLETT 
Littleton, N. C. 
Manufacturer Air Dried North Carolina Pine and 
Hardwoods. Prompt shipment assured. 





BURRUSS LAND & LUMBER CO. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Kiln Dried, Grade Marked N. C. Pine. R. R. Material 
a specialty. Car Lining and Decking. Mills 
in Va. and N. C. 








JEFFREYS -MYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Oxford, N. C. 


Manufacturers of N. C. Pine Boards, Dimension, Box 
Shooks and Crates. Maintain large stock, thoroughly 
dry, at all times, assuring quick shipments. 














Wage-Hour Committee Personnel 
Announced by Southern Pine 


New Or eans, La., Oct. 3.—H. C. Berckes, 
secretary of the Southern Pine Association, has 
announced the personnel of the committee ap- 
pointed to represent the industry on matters con- 
nected with the wage-and-hour law, as follows: 


E. M. McGowin, W. T. Smith Lumber Co., 
Chapman, Ala.; L. W. Morgan, Sims-Morgan 
Lumber Co., Selma, Ala.; L. J. Arnold, Crossett 
Lumber Co., Crosett, Ark.; C. F. McKnight, 
McKnight Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; M. 
L. Fleishel, Putnam Lumber Co., Shamrock, 
Fla.; N. S. Curtis, Deal-Curtis Lumber Co., 
Drifton, Fla.; J. H. Starr, J. W. Starr & Sons, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Dr. C. C. Giddens, J. N. Bray 
€o., Valdosta, Ga.; C. C. Sheppard, Louisiana 
Central Lumber Co., Clarks, La.; W. T. Mur- 
ray, Tremont Lumber Co., Rochelle, La.; 
Brown McCullough, Mansfield Hardwood 
Lumber Co., Shreveport, La.; J. W. Foreman, 
Foreman-Blades Lumber Co., Elizabeth City, 
N. C.; T. A. DeVane, DeVane Hall Lumber 
Co., Fayetteville, N. C., L. O. Crosby, Good- 
year Yellow Pine Co., Picayune, Miss.; D. L. 
Fair, D. L. Fair Lumber Co., Louisville, Miss.; 
DeVere Dierks, Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; C. W. Wilson, Wilson-Ben- 
nett Lumber Co., Denison, Tex.; W. Fred 
Lightsey, Lightsey Bros., Miley, S. C.; Arthur 
Temple, Southern Pine Lumber Co., Texar- 
kana, Tex.; L. M. Brown, Brown Lumber Co., 
West Union, S. C.; W. F. Edens, Edens-Birch 


Lumber Co., Corrigan, Tex.; H. C. Parrish, 
Richmond Cedar Works, Norfolk, Va.; Gar- 
land Gray, Gray Lumber Co., Waverly, Va. 


Timber Strength Grading Im- 
portant Conference Subject 


Brussets, Betcium, Oct. 1.— Problems of 
timber utilization were given technical and ad- 
ministrative treatment in discussions at the 
fourth international conference, staged here 
Sept. 15, 16 and 17, under the sponsorship of 
the Commission International D’Utilisation Du 
Bois. The success of the conference was indi- 
cated by an enthusiastic attendance of repre- 
sentatives of thirty-two countries and four in- 
ternational organizations. 

Present from the United States were Dr. 
Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; 
James Somerville, Forest Products Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Washington, D. 
C.; Thomas Hughes, commercial attache on the 
staff of the United States ambassador to 
Belgium. 

Dr. Compton was elected chairman of the 
session devoted to a discussion and debate on 
strength grading for timber. He emphasized 
that activities of his association had increased 
the permissible stresses for structural timber 
as much as 50 percent in the United States, and 
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thus the costs of construction had been con- 
siderably reduced and the market increased for 
this class of timber. 





Indian Mills Resume Operations; 
Report Successful Year 


Neéorit, Wis., Oct. 3—Operations of the Me- 
nominee Indian Mills here showed a profit of 
$84,764, according to a report received from 
Washington. The report, covering the fiscal 
year just ended, listed surplus to include cash, 
inventories and fixed assets to the amount of 
$2,035,529. Indian workers at the mill were 
paid $324,853 in wages the past year, while white 
labor received $197,096. It was pointed out in 
the report by Lee Muck, director of forestry of 
the Indian affairs office, that the surplus might 
have reached the total of $3,723,254 except that 
since 1919 a total of $1,419,546 has been dis- 
tributed to Indians in the form of per capita 
payments and $268,178 has been used by the 
agency for construction of a hospital and for its 
support and expenses. “Very few private com- 
panies can show such a creditable financial state- 
ment,” Mr. Muck pointed out. “And we must 
remember that this report comes in the face of 
a lessened demand for lumber and timber — 
products.” 

Discussing plans for the immediate future, H. 
W. Johannes, manager, said the sawmill, which 
resumed operation today, will be operated on-a | 
day shift, 40-hour per week basis. It is planned 
to put in 20,000,000 feet of logs during the com- 
ing season, which will include approximately ~ 
3,000,000 feet of white pine. All logging is done ~ 
selectively, and exclusively by truck, and the — 
property is operated on a sustained-yield basis, © 
thus making it a perpetual operation. Lumber 
is delivered by rail or by truck direct to the 
yards of the retailers. During the past month ~ 
seasonal repairs have been made and this plant 
can boast of one of the best equipped mills in © 
the North. This is a steel and concrete mill, all © 
machinery being direct motor driven, the car-— 
riage being air equipped. With the modern 
Moore dry kilns operated in connection with the ~ 
mill, lumber can be dried direct green from the © 
saw. ‘ 
At Neopit there is now under construction a 
new day school and auditorium and a teachers’ | 
dwelling. 


How "Lend Me a Buck" 
Originated 


Lumbermen who often have used or heard 
used the expression “Lend me a buck,” prob- ~ 
ably will be interested to know that that expres- 
sion is said to have originated during the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary period, when bucks and does ~ 
were used as mediums of exchange. At that ~ 
time, currency printed by the States and Con-— 
tinental Congress virtually was worthless, and ] 
even army supplies were purchased with cer- 7 
tificates showing the indebtedness in bucks and | 
does. One of these certificates, recorded in Co- 7 
lumbus, Ohio, is as follows: 4 

“I do certify that I am indebted to the) 
bearer, Captain Johnny (an Indian), seven 
bucks and one doe, for the use of the States, 
this 12th day of April, 1779. The above is” 
due him for the pork for use of the garrison 
at Fort Laurens. 

(Signed) 





COLONEL JOHN GIBSON. 
Commandant.” 


Ohio Dealer Gets Big Fir 
Timbers 


BELLEFONTAINE, Onto, Oct. 3.—The Logan) 
County Lumber & Supply Co. here received 
recently what are believed to be the two larg- 
est pieces of timber ever shipped into this com- 
munity. The shipment, consisting of two fir 
timbers 14x18—60 feet long, arrived on a spe- 
cial gondola car. The timbers have been sold 
by the lumber company to a moving concert 
and will be used in moving a large barn which? 
will be transported from its present location to 
another farm a mile away. 
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American Lumberman House Plan No. 103-B 


This is the third of a series of 6 small-house plans especially prepared by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
in response to numerous requests for plans of homes that can be built at low cost 

















BILL OF MATERIAL 


BRICK AND CONCRETE WORK: 


15 yards concrete 

1 cleanout door 

1 9-in. thimble 

616 common brick 

168 face brick 

840 8-in. concrete blocks 
90 6-in. concrete blocks 
22 lin. ft. 8x12 flue liner 
Mortar for above 

340 yards plaster 


LUMBER AND MILLWORK: 
3 pes. 6x6—7 No. | posts 

6 pes. 2x8—I6 No. | beams 

| pe. 2x8—10 No. | plates 

2 pes. 2x8—12 No. | plates 

2 pes. 2x8—I4 No. | plates 

2 pes. 2x8—I6 No. | plates 

| pe. 2x8—18 No. | plates 

52 pes. 2x8—I2 No. | joists 

112 pes. cut bridging 

900 ft. ix6 No.2 D&M 

680 lin. ft. 2x4 No. | plates 

250 pes. 2x4—8 No. | studs 

1380 ft. 1x8 No. 2 S4S sheathing 
50 pes. 2x6—12 No. | ceiling joists 
30 pes. 2x6—16 No. | rafters 

6 12-ft. No. | rafters 

700 ft. 1x4 No. 2 S4S roof 

10 squares 16-in. 5X wood shingles 
1200 ft. 34x8 bev. siding, clear 

4 rolls waterproof paper 

700 ft. ¥%x1'2 flooring 

5 pes. 4-0x8-0 44-in. 3-ply 

150 ft. t-in. clear finish 

175 lin. ft. 1x2 finish 

75 lin. ft. 34-in. quarter round 

4 pes. 2x10—10 No. 1, stairs 

i pe. 1xt0—12 clear finish, stairs 
1 pe. 1x8—6 clear finish, stairs 
4800 wood lath 

WINDOWS AND DOORS: 

5 cellar sash frames 10x12, 3 Its. 
5 cellar sash, 10x12, 3 Its. gla. 


| outside door frame 3-0x6-8, detail 
| outside door frame 2-6x6-8 

| triple window frame 20x24, 2 Its. 
2 twin wirdow frames 24x24, 2 Its. 

{ twin window frame 24x20, 2 Its. 

2 single window frames 26x24, 2 Its. 


2 single window frames 26x20, 2 Its. 
| single sash frame 10x12, 6 Its. 








“T 





Bed Room 
1-3 x 4-9 





Beo Room 
H-3 x 4-6 





TERRACE 














3 windows 20x24, 2 Its. top 6 Its. gla. 
4 windows 24x24, 2 Its. top 6 Its. gla. 
2 windows 24x20, 2 Its. top 6 Its. gla. 
2 windows 26x24, 2 Its. top 6 Its. gla. 





2 windows 26x20, 2 Its. top 6 Its. gla. 
1 sash 10x12, 6 Its. gla. 

1 half circle sash frame 

{ half circle sash, detail 

| outside door 3-0x6-8—1 3, detail 
| outside door 2-6x6-8—134, 3X pan. | It. 
4 doors 2-6x6-8—1%,, 2 pan. 

2 doors 2-4x6-8—13¢, 2 pan. 

2 doors 2-0x6-8—1%,, 2 pan. 

2 doors 1-8x6-8—13,, 2 pan. 

10 inside jambs 

22 sides door trim 

13 sides window trim 

250 lin. ft. 5/2-in. base and shoe 
150 lin. ft. picture mold. 

35 lin. ft. hook strip 

36 lin. ft. 1x12 shelving 

10 lin. ft. pole 

2 thresholds 

{ scuttle panel 

| medicine case and hardware 

| set kitchen cases 


HARDWARE: 


1 coal chute 

450 pounds nails 

1 cylinder lock set 

| mortise lock 3-T 

9 mortise locks 1-T 

| mortise lock {-T bath 
3 pair 4x4 butts 

10 pair 32x32 butts 
{3 sash locks 

13 sash lifts 

5 cellar sash sets 

2 pair 2/2-in. butts 

2 transom catches 

11 cabinet latches 

13 cabinet pulls 

11 friction catches 

250 pounds sash weights 
3 hanks sash cord 
Flashing 


SUBCONTRACTS: 


Painting, plumbing, heating, electrical 
wiring and sheet metal work 








Complete Blueprints, Specifications and List of Materials, $3.50 
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American Lumberman House Plan No. 223 





BILL OF MATERIAL 


290 cu. ft. concrete footing 

820 cu. ft. brick walls, - fireplaces 
18 ft. two flue chimney 

Brickwork for circle steps 

30 ft. 8x8 flue lining 

36 ft. 8xi2 flue lining 

756 sq. ft. basement floor 

686 yards lath and plaster 

9 sq. ft. tile hearth 


LUMBER AND MILLWORK 


10 pes. 2x10—i6 girders 
4 pes. 2x10—i2 girders 
160 lin. ft. sill 
lin. ft. 2x10 joist headers 
pes. 2x10—16 first floor joist 
pes. 
pes. 
pes. 
pes. 2x10—14 second floor joist 
pes. 2x!0—1!2 second floor joist 
pes. 2x10—1i6 second floor joist 
pes. 2x6—14 ceiling Joist 
pes. 2x6—16 ceiling joist 
pes. 2x6—12 ceiling Joist 
pes. 2x6—i0 ceiling joist, entry and 
sun room 
1300 lin. ft. 2x4 plates 
66 lin. ft. ix4 ribbon 
126 pes. 2x4—18 outside studs 
60 pes. 2x4—10 outside studs 
16 pes. 2x4—16 outside gable studs 
170 pes. 2x4—8 inside studs 


0 rafters 
3 circle rafters 10 tt (plan) 
40 — ft. 1x6 ridge 
10 pes. 2x4—i2 collar beams 
450° lin. ft. Ix3 bridging 
1100 lin. ft. %xi% grounds 
500 lin. ft. ¥%x! grounds 
2600 ft. Ix8 shiplap, walls 
1000 ft. Ix4 sheathing, roof 
24 sqs. 18-in. shingles, walls, 
posure 
a Lay 


1880 tt {x8 shiplap, fee vd 

2200 34-in. hardwood flooring 

300 tin: ft. 1x8 cornice 

300 lin. ft. Ix!0 cornice 

300 lin. ft. 3-in. crown moulding, cornice 
160 lin. ft. ix4 cornice 

22 lin. ft. cirele cornice 

| set o.s. steps complete, lattice panels 

| o.s. cir. hd. dr. fr. 3-0x7-0, BB trim 


side 
| os. dr. fr. 2-8x6-8, BB trim |! side 
| cir. hd. gate fr. 3-0x6- 
| gate cir. hd. 3-0x6-6 1%- in. (plan) 
1 D.H. quad. wdw. fr. 12 It. 9x12, BB 
trim | side 
2 D.H. trip, wdw. frs. 8 It. 9x12, BB 
trim | side 


16-in. shingles, roof, 5-in. expo- 


2 D.H. 


twin. wdw. frs. 12 It. 9xi4, BB 
. frs. 12 It. 9x14, BB 
fr. 12 It. 10x!2, BB 
frs. 12 It. 9x12, BB 
fr. 12 It. 9x12, BB 
fr. 12 It. 8x8, BB 
fr. 8 It. 8x10, BB 
frs. 22-in. rad., no 
24x20 14-mesh copper wire 
ac 
i ase frame 10x30, 14-mesh copper wire 
ac 
1 pr. shutters 12 It. 10xi2 1%-in. 
{ pr. shutters {2 It. 9xi2 1%-in. 
3 pr. shutters 12 It. 9xi4 1%-in. 
2 sguee door frs. 5-0x7-0, BB trim 2 
sides 
3 inside door frs. 2-8x7-0, BB trim 
2 sides 
{ inside door fr. 3-0x7-0, BB trim 2 sides 
{ inside door fr. 2-8x7-0, BB trim 2 sides 
4 ian door frs. 2-8x6-8, BB trim 
s 


4 inside door frs. 2-6x6-8, BB trim 
2 sides 


trim 
| louvre fr. 


e 
8 nirewen 





Ve sh d 





2 inside door frs. 2-2x6-8, BB trim 
2 sid 


es 
{ inside door fr. 1-4x2-4. BB trim | side 
1 cir. hd. door 3-0x7-0 134-in. DS (elev.) 
1 door 2-8x7-0 134-in. (elev.) 
2 pr. doors 5-0x7-0 13%-iIn. 15 It. DS 
2 astragals 7-1 
{ door 3-0x7-0 134-in. 15 It. DS 
4 doors 2-8x7-0 15%¢-in. 2 pan. 
{ door 2-6x7-0 1%¢-in. 2 pan. 
4 doors 2-8x6-8 i3%in. 2 pan. 
4 doors 2-6x6-8 13%-in. 2 pan. 
2 doors 2-0x6-8 1%- i. 2 pan. 
| door st 4A fe 
bg! a-in. SS 


© shoe 
84 lin. ft. Vax2Ye R.E. wainscot cap, 
oath and kit 
180 lin. ft. ceiling mot, det. 
26 lin. ft. 12-in. shelv 
ri lin, ft. Fae hook irl 
26 lin. ft. 1Y%4-in. rod, 10 rose ittes 
18 lin. ft. 24-in. shelving 
60 lin. ft. 13%4-im. cleat 
trap door, frame and trim 24x30 
! basement “‘mill’”’ stair 


oo 
© 
am | 











! main stair stock anal, rail and baluster 

| eee room set, kitchen cupboard 
eta’ 

1 ironing board, { mantel and shelf, detail 


HARDWARE 


750 Ibs. nails 

32 sets weights and cord 

4/2 pr. 4x4 butts 

17 pr. 32x32 butts 

{ pr. 2x2 butts 

| front, { rear door lock set 

17 inside door lock sets 

2 D.A. door floor a 4 push plates 

32 sash — and lifts 

3 doz. clothes hooks 

4 pr. A. J door hinges, chrome 
cupboard turns, 7 dr. pulls, 3 elbow 


catches 
| cupboard turn, access door 
IRON AND METAL WORK 


¢ steel basement sash frs. 3 It. 9x16 SS 
i cast iron coal chute door complete 
2 : comet oo 8 initia 
ump, amper, fireplac 
88 ft. hanging gutter; 70 Tt. down spout 
45 ft. ridge roll 
78 ft. wall “flashing; chimney flashing 


PLUMBING, HEATING, ETC. 


| bell trap 
i sees I “outside, i fagits & faucet 

ete, 5-ft. avatory 
= bath and basement 
ine 





| heating pl complet 
Electrical work, “palatine by owner 


we 
© 



































Complete Blueprints, Specifications and List of Materials, $3.50 
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Intercoastal Lines Revamp Com- 
mittees; Favor Single Rate 


Structure 


San Francisco, CAuir., Oct. 1—At conclu- 
sion of a nine-day conference at the Palace Ho- 
tel here, Sept. 28, the Intercoastal Steamship 
Freight Association approved a plan for holding 
semi-annual general meetings in April and Octo- 
ber in lieu ot annual conferences. 

The membership went on record in favor of 
the U. S. Shipping Board’s recommendation for 
one intercoastal rate structure. 

Committee changes made during the general 
meeting were: Abolition of the public relations 
group and its function transferred to the chair- 
man of the association; abolition of the commit- 
tee on traffic and of the committee on operations. 
A two-member neutral rate committee, in place 
of the present three-member committee, was 
agreed upon. 

O. P. Caldwell, of the Luckenbach Steamship 
Co.; H. P. Warley of the Calmer Steamship 
Corp., and R. A. Nichol, of the Quaker Line, 
were re-elected to serve on the administration 
and finance committee. 

E. J. Karr, of the Calmer Line, W. S. Mc- 
Pherson, of American Hawaiian, and A. E. 
King, of the Isthmian Line, were elected mem- 
bers of the committee on relations with rail and 
other carriers. 


Coast Mills Reported Active 


San FRAncisco, CA.tir., Oct. 1.—Consider- 
able activity in the lumber industry along the 
Mendocino Coast was reported during the first 
part of September. The Union Lumber Co. at 
Fort Bragg was employing 1,200 men and was 
operating two shifts four days per week. The 
Rockport Lumber Co. at Rockport was em- 
ploying 400 men on two shifts six days per 
week. The Mendocino mill had just started 
operating and was employing 200 men four days 
each week. The Caspar mill, employing 350 
men, was also operating four days per week. 








Hardwood Manufacturers Face 
Good Year as Furniture 
Makers Get Busy 


Manufacturers of hardwood lumber may well 
be encouraged by the optimism which is felt by 
the home furnishings industry. Both retailers 
and furniture manufacturers are in a_ better 
frame of mind than they have been for the past 
year. Retail gains were made by furniture and 
its many allied products in July and August, 
while September equalled or passed the 1937 
mark. Inventories in August, according to the 
National Retail Furniture Association, were 7 
percent under nine months ago and 12 percent 
below the same month in 1937. Thus manu- 
facturers, who have experienced demands for 
their products somewhat greater than their im- 
mediate supply on hand and anticipate a good 
autumn season, should keep their production 
lines throughout the country moving for the 
next few months. And it follows that when 
furniture makers are running under a heavy 
production schedule, hardwood lumber manufac- 
turers will be operating their plants apace to fill 
orders. 

The style forecast for the fall market, which 
will be held in the American Furniture Mart, 
Chicago, Oct. 31 to Nov. 5, is that maple and 
oak will likely predominate the more provincial 
type of furnishings, with relief carvings and 
rush seats adding a quaint air. It is expected, 
too, that fruitwood will be much in evidence 
in the provincial line. Swedish modern is ex- 
pected to continue popular at the show. Light 
finishes on the popular cabinet woods, it is be- 
lieved, will continue to be stressed. 

The increased consumption of hardwood in 
the manufacture of desks this season should be 
appreciable, since the trend back to the home 
is focusing attention on their comfort and con- 
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venience. Break-fronts are expected to con- 
tinue to be in the limelight as colored interiors, 
new kind of grillwork and doors add appeal. 

Preceding the holiday shopping season, the 
fall show should see a good movement of cedar 
chests with new models conforming to current 
popular trends in furniture design. Light woods 
are expected to be shown on many models. 

Fall samples are being made ready for the 
mid-season show by 850 manufacturers. Buying 
is expected to be good with retailers filling gap- 
ing holes in their stock. Business from dealers 
in the agricultural areas, it is thought, will be 
especially brisk. 





Coastwise Rates Stabilized 
Under New Regulations 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 1.—Local freight 
tariff No.1 of the recently organized Pacific 
Lumber Carriers’ Association, was issued and 
became effective Sept. 21. This is an associa- 
tion of a large number of operators of vessels 
in the coastwise trade between Washington, 
Oregon and California ports. Robert C. Parker, 
formerly of the E. K. Wood Co., is manager 
of the association. Under regulations of the 
United States Maritime Commission, it is now 
necessary for any operators whose vessels carry 
other than their own freight to file with the 
commission a tariff. They must observe this 
tariff, and can not discriminate, or make any 
different rates without first giving notice and 
filing a new tariff. The association does not 
include all ship operators, but a majority of 
them are members, and their rates will be uni- 
form as per tariff issued. Others can file their 
own tariffs, but must observe whatever tariff 
they file with the commission. This is some- 
thing new in coastwise lumber freight, and will 
tend to stabilize rates, just as railroad rates are 
stabilized under the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 
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Pacific Coast Lines and Unions 
Sign Agreement 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 1—The Water- 
front Employers’ Association of the Pacific 
Coast, and the International Longshoremen’s & 
Warehousemen’s Union, reached complete agree- 
ment through their negotiating committees upon 
the exact text of an amended contract for the 
coming year. Employers in the major Pacific 
Coast ports approved the amended contract on 
Sept. 16, and longshoremen were to vote on 
their approval, which was virtually assured. 
Upon ratification by both groups, the new agree- 
ment will become effective Oct. 1 for one year. 

Within the next sixty days, said Almon E. 
Roth, president of the waterfront employers, a 
joint committee of longshoremen and waterfront 
employers will undertake to arrive at a basis for 
coastwise regulations covering cargo handling 
of steam schooners and general port working 
rules. These questions, Roth said, were not in 
controversy, since each is covered by local or 
port agreements, but an attempt will be made 
to find a standardized practice which could be 
applied coastwise. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
Sept. 24 totaled 1,335,695 cars, as follows: For- 
est products, 63,007 cars (an increase of 6,280 
cars above the amount for the two weeks ended 
Sept. 10); grain, 75,885 cars; livestock, 33,255 
cars; coal, 251,761 cars; coke, 11,983 cars; ore, 
54,540 cars; merchandise, 313,971 cars, and mis- 
cellaneous, 531,293 cars. The total loadings for 
the two weeks ended Sept. 24 show an increase 
of 118,769 cars above the amount for the two 
weeks ended Sept. 10. 
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BRADLEY, MILLER & COMPANY 


"Frames That Last and Satisfy 


--» MADE BY... 


BRADLEY-MILLER 


These famously fine Bradley-Miller Frames wear longer 
because they're stronger. Made of selected Genuine 
White Pine, their construction is so thoroughly good, 
milling so precisely accurate, one needs only hammer 


and nails to assemble and install. 


Do not shrink or 


warp. We also furnish Ponderosa Pine Frames, same 
manufacture and grade as the Genuine White Pine. 
Mixed Cars of Frames and Quality Box Shooks. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 








WE MANUFACTURE 


AT 


VARIOUS POINTS 


Yellow Pine at our mill at Mayo, Va.; Appalachian 


Hardwoods at Durbin 


Tunnelton, W. 


Va.; Walnut, 


Mahogany and Northern Hardwoods at Cayuta, N. Y.; 
Hard Maple and other Northern be gy at Cort- 


, and Greene, N. Y.; 
at Cayuta, N. Y. 
Western Pine and Fir. 


MAHOGANY 


CoTToN HANLON 


ODESSA , N-Y. 


Brand Flooring 


, ayuta 
We also wholesale all items of 











SPECIAL ITEMS AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


Two cars 2A Com. 4/4 W. Va. Poplar; two cars 6/4 
and four cars 4/4 Wormy W. Va. Chestnut; two cars 
extra nice 4/4 Com. & Sel. W. Va. Red Oak; two cars 
12/4 Com. & Sel. Northern Hard Maple and 50,000 ft. 
4/4 No. 1 Com. & Sel. Northern Basswood. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Meetings to Be Held 


Oct. 10-14—National Safety Council, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. Silver Jubilee Safety Congress and 
Exposition. 

Oct. 18—Carolina - Virginia Hardwood Club and 
Southeastern Hardwood Club, Savannah, Ga. 
Joint meeting. 


Oct. 18-19—The Producers’ Council, U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Washington, D. C. 
Semi-annual. 


Oct, 20-21—Construction Industry Conference, U. 8S. 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Washington, 
mm & 

Oct. 20—West Side Hardwood Club, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Annual. 

Oct. 19-21—Pacific Logging Congress, 
Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. Annual. 


Oct, 21—FPlorida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
Orlando, Fla. Midyear meeting. 


Hotel Pines, 


Winthrop 


Oct. 27—Northwest Missouri Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Robidoux Hotel, St. Joseph, Mo. Fall 
meeting. 


Nov. 3-5—California Retail Eumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, Calif. An- 
nual. 


Nov. 3—National Wooden Box Association, Pacific 
Division, Jonathan Club, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Fall meeting. 


Nov. 4—National Wooden Box Association, Jona- 
than Club, Los Angeles, Calif. Semi-annual 
~meeting. 

Nov. 14-18—United States Building and Loan 
League, Palmer House, Chicago. Annual. 


Nov. 18—Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers 
(Inc.), Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual. 


Dec. 7-9—Carolina Lumber and Building Supply 
Association, Hotel Sir Walter, Raleigh, N. C. 
Annual. 


Jan. 10-12—Indiana Lumber & Builders’ Supply As- 
sociation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. Annual. 


Jan. 17-19—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan. 17-20—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Denteve, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus. 
nnual. 


Jan. 23-25—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
Annual, 

Jan. 24-26—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, New York City. Annual. 

Jan, 24-26—Kentucky Lumber & Supply Associa- 
tion, Brown Hotel, Louisville. Annual. 


Jan. 25-27—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Auditorium, Oklahoma City, Okla. Annual, 


Jan. 31-Feb. 3—Michigan Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, Pantlind Hotel and Municipal 
Auditorium, Grand Rapids. Annual. 


Feb. 1-3—Iowa Association of Lumber & Building 


Material Dealers, Des Moines, Iowa. Annual] 
convention and merchandising clinic. 

Feb. 7-9—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. 8-10—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 
Annual. 


Feb. 10—Tennessee Lumber, 


Millwork & Supply 
Dealers’ 


Association, Nashville. Annual. 


Feb. 14-16—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee. 
Annual, 


Feb. 16-17—Virginia Building Material Association. 
Place of meeting to be announced later. An- 
nual. 

Feb, 22-24—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Municipal Auditorium, Omaha. Annual. 


March 17—Florida Lumber & Millwork 
tion, Orlando. Annual, 


Associa- 





Two Box Groups Date Conclaves 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 1—The fall 
meeting of the National Wooden Box Associa- 
tion, Pacific Division, and the semi-annual meet- 
ing of the National Wooden Box Association, 
will be held at the Jonathan Club in Los Ange- 
les, Nov. 3 and 4. At the meeting of the Pa- 
cific Division, Nov. 3, discussion will cover 
shook grades, traffic and legislative matters. 
Officers of the Wooden Box Institute will report 
on trade promotion progress. Speakers at the 
national meeting on the following day will be 
C. D. Hudson, secretary-manager of the na- 
tional association, and several box manufactur- 
ers from eastern States. The members at the 
conclave will be guests of Herman Paine, dean 
of Pacific Coast box manufacturers, at the ban- 
quet to be held at the Jonathan Club. 





All Set for Floridians’ Mid-Year 
Meeting Oct. 21 


OrLanpbo, Fia., Oct. 4.—Harold Colee, presi- 
dent of the State Chamber of Commerce, will 
discuss business problems of the future at the 
eighteenth semi-annual convention of the Florida 
Lumber & Millwork Association here on Oct. 
21. Mr. Colee will have much to say of the 
taxation study which his group will present to 
the 1939 session of the legislature. 

Another address on how the association may 
help members in tax matters, will be delivered 
by Secretary R. L. Newman, of Tampa, of the 
Florida Tax Payers’ Association. W. K. Mil- 
ler, of Orlando, will present a study of ways 
and means and means for closer co-operation 
between dealers and architects. 

The meeting will be at the Orange Park Ho- 
tel, with directors assembling the evening be- 
fore. President Asher Culp, of Tampa, will 
preside. For the first time in the association’s 
history a woman will be at the secretary’s desk, 
Mrs. Marie M. Bennett now serving in that ca- 
pacity. Baptist Pastor Powell Tucker will offer 
the invocation, S. K. Guernsey will present the 
general welcome and J. B. Clark, of Jackson- 
ville, will respond. 

Dealer James F. Mack, of Hollywood, is to 
lead the legislative outlook discussion. 


Committee chairmen are: General—Joe M. 
McCormick ; finance—Leo E. Smyth; entertain- 
ment—A. J. Thomas; ladies—Mrs Joe M. Mc- 


Cormick ; golf—J. A. Pittman ; 
Parsons. 

Entertainment will include a golf tournament 
Thursday afternoon; Saturday morning, ladies’ 
luncheon and bridge; a banquet Friday evening, 
and free use of the hotel swimming pool. 

Officers to be on hand with President Culp 


publicity—C. T. 


are Vice President Marcy Mason, Jacksonville ; 
Treasurer E. J. Maugans, Leesburg; National 
Director Rush H. Todd, Ocala; Director-at- 
Large Robert S. Bechtelheimer. 





Ontarians to Follow Suggestions for 
Publicizing Housing Act 

Toronto, Ont., Oct. 3—Wholesale and re- 
tail lumbermen of Toronto, and quite a number 
from other points in Ontario, held a meeting at 
the Embassy Hotel, Toronto, on Sept. 30, to 
hear addresses upon the National Housing Act. 
There has been much disappointment among 
lumbermen in respect to its actual working out; 
many lumbermen having reported that lending 
companies were turning down attractive loans. 
Conflicting experiences led to the meeting. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by W. J. LeClair, To- 
ronto, manager of the White Pine Bureau; R. 
W. G. Card, Toronto, of the Housing Act Ad- 
ministration, and Hugh Cleaver? M. P., of Burl- 
ington. Each emphasized a conviction that the 
lumbermen had not been taking advantage of 
the Act as they should, and suggested that lum- 
bermen in each municipality should provide a 
man who would become fully conversant with 
the working of the Act, and be able to advise 
prospective house builders. The suggestion was 
also made that each municipality should also ap- 
point an advisory committee of citizens, with a 
view to developing use of the Act as fully as 
possible. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, it was in- 
dicated that the Wholesale Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation, who had sponsored it, and the Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association, who had 
co-operated in getting the lumbermen out, would 
endeavor to interest their members in following 
out the proposals of the various speakers. In 
the meantime, the Ontario Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers Association is planning to collaborate with 
Mr. Card in the preparation of practical read- 
ing matter relating to the Housing Act, to be 
widely distributed among the public. 





Dates and Places for Coming 
Meetings of Southwestern 
Districts 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 4—Under the aus- 
pices of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, district meetings will be held in the fol- 
lowing towns on the dates named: 

Oct. 17, Aldridge Hotel, Ada, Okla.; Oct. 18, 
Midland Hotel, Lawton, Okla.; Oct. 19, 
Harry’s Cafe, Clinton, Okla.; Oct. 20, Bell 
Hotel, Alva, Okla.; Oct. 21, Jens-Marie Hotel, 
Ponca City, Okla. 

All of these meetings begin at 7 p. m. of the 
dates named. 


lowa Dealers’ Clinics Will Discuss 
These Vital Topics 


Des Moines, Iowa, Oct. 3.—Nine one-day 
district clinics will be sponsored by the Iowa 
Association of Lumber and Building Material 
Dealers during this month, beginning Oct. 17 
and running through Oct. 27. Hundreds of 
Iowa dealers will find ample opportunity to at- 
tend a worth while program beginning at one 
o'clock in the afternoon and lasting until nine 
o'clock in the evening. 


The program for this fall series of clinics 
has just been released by W. H. Badeaux, as- 
sociation secretary. It includes the following 
topics : 

1. The ever-normal granary requirements 
will be discussed; information dealers must 
have in order to sell cribs and granaries 
under government A. A. A. specifications. 

2. The need for the retail lumber dealer 
to set himself up as local building industry 
headquarters. 

3. Organization problems involved and how 
they can be most efficiently met. 

4. Illustrations of dealers operating on a 
unit selling basis together with actual re- 
sults in net profits and increased volume as 
a result of such operations. 

5. Specific plan for maintaining sales at a 
high level throughout the coming winter. 

6. The simple A-B-C’s of installment sell- 
ing under the F. H. A. plan. What, when and 
how to sell. 


7. A new window and show room display 
service for dealers. 

8. Activities of the Iowa association, the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, and 
the Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Several representatives from the Johns-Man- 
ville Corporation will give demonstrations on 
its program of new merchandising ideas and 
good business practices. 


C. H. Van Vlack, of the Iowa State Col- 
lege, at Ames, will handle the topic of the ever 
normal granary program under the A. A. A. 

The following cities have been chosen, as the 
meeting places for these District clinics: 

Oct. 17, Hanford Hotel, Mason City; Oct. 18, 
Tangney Hotel, Spencer; Oct. 19, Warrior 
Hotel, Sioux City; Oct. 20, Warden Hotel, 
Ft. Dodge; Oct. 21, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines; Oct. 24, Whitney Hotel, Atlantic; 
Oct. 25, Ottumwa Hotel, Ottumwa; Oct. 26, 
Roosevelt Hotel, Cedar Rapids; Oct. 27, Presi- 
dent Hotel, Waterloo. 


Although the series of clinics held last spring 
included carpenters and contractors the fall 
series is for dealers and salesmen only. The 
registration fee is $1, with an additional charge 
for dinner. 
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Georgia Foresters Ask State Preven- 
tion Funds; Distribute Scale Sticks 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Oct. 1.—Members of the 
executive board of the Georgia Forestry Asso- 
ciation appropriated funds during a meeting at 
Sea Island, near here, to provide small timber 
owners in Georgia with scale sticks. The fund 
was turned over to State Forester Frank Hey- 
ward, Jr., to purchase the sticks and have them 
distributed. 

The board also discussed plans for carrying 
on an educational program to prevent forest 
fires, and for assisting in having a proposed 
State amendment approved during the coming 
November general election, to make it pos- 
sible for counties to appropriate funds with 


which to develop individual forestry work and - 


fire prevention campaigns. 





Atlanta Dealers' New Secretary to 
Follow "Birmingham" Plan 


ATLANTA, Ga., Oct. 3.—Fred C. Hale, for- 
merly with the Drake Lumber Co., Miami, Fla., 
and a former field representative of the Glidden 
Co., has been named secretary-manager of the 
\tlanta Lumber & Building Supply Associa- 
tion, succeeding A. D. Marbutt who resigned. 

Assisted by Joseph G. Rowell, secretary-man- 
ager of the Southeastern Building Material 
Dealers’ Association, 
Mr. Hale in an attempt 
to stabilize the Atlanta 
retail market, will 
effect a system similar 
to that used in Bir- 
mingham for the past 
several years. 

The committee which 





FRED C. HALE, 
Atlanta; 


New Secretary of 
Dealer Group 





chose Mr. Hale as sec- 
retary-manager of the 
association, and  pre- 
pared the system under 
which he is to work, is 
composed of W. B. Wil- 
lingham, Jr., Willing- 
ham-Tift Lumber Co.; Luther H. Jackson, R. 
H. Peavy, Campbell Coal Co.; Luther H. Ran- 
dall, Randall Brothers (Inc.) ; David Thorn- 
ton, Cromer & Thornton; Herbert J. West, 
West Lumber Co. 








Nine Manufacturers Unite to Form 
Fir Door Institute 


Tacoma, WasH., Oct. 1—Formation of the 
Fir Door Institute, with a program of nation- 
wide trade promotion and product research and 
development, was announced, here, Sept. 27, by 
J. P. Simpson, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., who was elected president of the group at 
the organization meeting. Other officers elected 
are as follows: 

Managing Director—W. E. 
coma, Wash. 

Vice President—H. E. Tenzler, 
Door Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Secretary—E. G. Rice, Monarch Door & 
Manufacturing Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


Treasurer—N. O. Cruver, Wheeler-Osgood 
Sales Corp., Tacoma, Wash. 


Difford, Ta- 


Northwest 


_ The offices of the institute have been located 
in the Tacoma building, here, and Mr. Difford 
will also continue his work as managing direc- 
tor of the Douglas Fir Plywood Association. 
Members of the institute, nine in number, in- 
clude the Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Clear Fir Lumber Co., Monarch Door & Man- 
ufacturing Co., Northwest Door Co., and the 
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Wheeler-Osgood Sales Corporation, all of Ta- 
coma; Central Door & Plywood Corp., Port- 
land, Ore.; Harbor Plywood Corp., Hoquiam, 
Wash.; M & M Wood Working Co., Portland, 
Ore.; Robinsgn Manufacturing Co., Everett, 
Wash. 

Plans have been formulated for a program of 
trade promotion. The first step will be the sale 
of a new upward-acting garage door, the Craw- 
Fir-Dor, which will be manufactured by the in- 
stitute members under the license of the Craw- 
ford Door Co., Detroit, holder of the patents 
on the door, and manufacturer of the hardware 
unit. The door will be marketed through lum- 
ber distributors and dealers, with the pre-fitted 
fir doors being furnished by members of the in- 
stitute and the carton-packaged hardware by the 
Crawford Door Co. 

The trade promotion program is also to em- 
brace the issuance of promotional material, 
meetings to educate dealers and salesmen in the 
advantages of fir doors, etc. 





Appointed Secretary-Manager of 
Shingle Industry Group 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 2—David M. Williams 
today was appointed secretary-manager of the 
United States Red Cedar Shingle Industry 
(Inc.) by the trustees at a meeting held here. 
The office has been vacant since the death of 
Charles J. McGrath some seven months ago. 
Mr. Williams comes from Portland, Ore., 
where he has been engaged in the finance and 
mortgage business for the past ten years. He 
has a fine reputation as an organizer and 
business man. 





Retailers Plan to Tell Public the 
Benefits of Quality 


San Antonio, Tex., Oct. 3—At a recent 
meeting of the San Antonio Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Ike N. Stephens was elected presi- 
dent; Victor H. Abadie, vice president, and 
Harold R. Gordon, secretary-treasurer. The 
association inaugurated plans for a campaign 
to educate prospective builders on lumber qual- 
ity, particularly pointing out that the inferior 
lumber which is offered at bargain prices often 
is improperly dried and poorly manufactured, 
and does not give satisfaction, as it will cause 
settling and cracks in the walls. 





Dealers Organize Delta Division 


CLEVELAND, Mu§ss., Oct. 3.—The Elmer 
Nowell Lumber Co. here recently was host to 
35 visiting retail lumber dealers from the Delta 
area and at noon served a Dutch lunch in the 
American Legion hut. The occasion was a dis- 
trict meeting of the Mississippi Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. Jack Nowell presided at 
the morning session, while the deliberations of 
the afternoon session were guided by W. M. 
Lockhart, secretary of the State association. 

A Delta division of the State association was 
organized, with F. H. Cannon of Clarksdale as 
president and Jack Nowell, Cleveland, as secre- 
tary. 

The morning session was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of FHA procedure in making farm 
loans and other matters connected with building 
under the National Housing Act. It was an- 
nounced that officers of the FHA would hold 
group meetings at Indianola, Clarksdale, Green- 
wood, Cleveland and Greenville, for the pur- 
pose of initiating a movement in each of these 
towns to build a number of low cost demon- 
stration homes in order to convince the public 
that home ownership now is possible for people 
in the income group of $1,000 to $1,500 per 
year. 

At the afternoon session a resolution was 
adopted, requesting the Mississippi delegation 
in Congress to endeavor to secure an amend- 
ment to the National Housing Act that will 
make possible the insurance of farm loans 
secured by the property, regardless of the num- 
ber of tenant dwellings on the farm. 
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W.T. FERGUSON LBR. CO. 














The Services of 
anit 17 MILLS 


Ferguson 


Offers you the best in 


Yellow Pine . . . Hardwoods 
Cypress ... West Coast Products 
Treated Lumber 


Hardwood Flooring 
Grain Doors ... Veneers . . . Shingles 


When you order from Ferguson you can be 
sure of quality that will satisfy and service 
that will please. We can supply practically 
everything in Yellow Pine and Hardwoods. 
For 45 years we have been meeting the 
needs of dealers. Why not write us today? 


W. T. FERGUSON 
LUMBER C St. Louis 


CHAPMAN & DEWEY 
LUMBER COMPANY 


* Memphis, Tenn. * 


Manufacturers of high grade 


OAK FLOORING 


AND 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


from famous St. Francis Basin 





Wire for quotations. 





Southeastern Lumber and Timber Co. 
OGLETHORPE, GA. 
Manufacturers of Band Sawn 
Flint River Hardwoods, 
Cypress and Pine 
Air Dried Boards -—- Kiln Dried Finish and Flooring 


MILLS AT—Oglethorpe Ga., Reynolds, Ga. 


O TIMBER ESTIMATORS DO 


J JAMES W. SEWALL NW 


Consulting Forester 
JAMES W. SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 
O!ld Town, Maine Ruttan Block 
Established 1910 Port Arthur, Ontario 
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New England After the Hurricane 


(Continued from page 35) 


the industry was comparable to war times 
twenty years ago, when the asphalt shingle grew 
from a war baby to a peacetime giant. In a 
dozen factories in the North and East, plants 
are working to capacity. Shipments originally 
scheduled by many companies for other parts of 
the country, have been diverted to meet the con- 
stant plea for roofing and more roofing from 
the affected territories. 

To a man, the Asphalt Shingle & Roofing In- 
dustry has sprung to meet the emergency. All 
of its facilities have been mobilized. Special 
traffic control bureaus have been established, and 
shipments so routed that territories where the 
need for roofing is most acute will be serviced 
first. Trucks bearing large signs “Material for 
Flood Relief” have in most cases, it was re- 
ported, been permitted to pass by striking truck- 
men in the New York area. 

Two important companies in the industry, 
which had already announced a price advance 
effective Sept. 30, issued special bulletins can- 
celling their price increase because of the flood 
and hurricane emergency. And for the same 
reasons which made asphalt shingles and roofing 
so important a wartime product, they are now 
being ordered by dealers in quantities which in 
some cases almost equal the normal annual con- 
sumption. 

J. S. Bryant, managing director of the Asphalt 
Shingle & Roofing Institute, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York, reported that no definite figures on 
the total spurt in production were yet available. 
One company, said Mr. Bryant, reported it was 
producing 1,000 tons of roofing material every 
twenty-four hours. Another, according to the 
same source, had already dispatched 50 truck- 
loads of roofing to the more seriously affected 
areas. 

Leaders in the industry predicted capacity pro- 
duction on a twenty-four hour basis for from ten 
days to three weeks would be necessary. 


Retail Associations and Federal 
Agencies Offer Quick Aid 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 5.—Frank Carna- 
han, secretary of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, was quick to pledge the 
wholehearted co-operation of local affiliated as- 
sociations of building supply dealers with owners 
of property destroyed and damaged in the recent 
Atlantic Coast hurricane, in obtaining loans for 
rehabilitation. These associations are the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
comprising the Massachusetts Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, the Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut, New Hampshire Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, Vermont Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers Association of Maine and Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Rhode Island. The New York 
Lumber Trade Association is co-operating, as is 
the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, at 
Newark. 

Property owners in the afflicted area have 
at their disposal the facilities of both the Dis- 
aster Loan Corporation, subsidiary of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, and the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration’s special disaster 
loan machinery from which to borrow funds re- 
quired for the rehabilitation of homes, farm 
buildings and business establishments. Immedi- 
ately after the blow struck, the RFC ordered 
Ray W. Bayard, examiner in charge of the Dis- 
aster Relief Corporation, to the devastated area 
to set up local offices through which loan appli- 
cations may be handled speedily. The Boston 
office of the RFC at 40 Broad Street, is head- 
quarters for the corporation during the emerg- 
ency, with John J. Hagerty, director, in charge 
and coordinating the work for the New England 
area. 

The FHA promptly advised its local insur- 
ing offices in the area to extend all possible as- 


sistance to property owners in obtaining funds 
from private sources under the insured loan plan 
authorized by Title I of the Federal Housing 
Act, for “the restoration, rehabilitation, rebuild- 
ing and replacement of improvements on such 
real property and equipment and machinery 
thereon which were damaged or destroyed by 
earthquake, conflagration, tornado, cyclone, hur- 
ricane, flood or other catastrophe in the years 
1935, 1936, 1937, 1938 or 1939, either on the 
same site or on a new site in the same locality.” 

Harry L. Hopkins, administrator of the 
Works Progress Administration, following a 
personal survey of the damage, both in the 
North and at Charleston, S. C., pledged “un- 
limited funds” and all necessary man power to 
do the rehabilitation job. 

As a matter of course, the American Red 
Cross had its disaster relief workers on the job 
immediately, and is handling with its usual 
clean-cut efficiency and a minimum of noise the 
problem of providing food, shelter, clothing and 
the like to those in distress as a result of the 
catastrophe. 

Federal Housing Administrator Stewart Mc- 
Donald today summarized the various insurance 
functions of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, in view of numerous inquiries arising out 
of the recent hurricane damage to homes and 
other buildings in the Northeastern States. Of 
especial interest at this time is this feature: 

Under Title I, Section 6 of the National 
Housing Act, the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration is authorized to insure lending insti- 
tutions against loss up to 20 percent of the 
volume of loans made before July 1, 1939, for 
financing the restoration, rehabilitation, re- 
building, and replacement of improvements 
on real property damaged or destroyed by 
natural catastrophe in the years 1935 to 1939. 
The amount of such loans is limited to $2,000 
in the case of homes, but in the case of 
financing for apartments, hotels, office, busi- 
ness, or other commercial buildings, hos- 
pitals, colleges, orphanages, schools, churches, 
or manufacturing or industrial plants, loans 
may amount to as much as $50,000. 

Terms under this disaster loan provision 
are the same as under the Property Improve- 
ment Credit Plan. The maximum rate is $5 
discount per $100 original face amount of a 
one-year note, to be paid in equal monthly 
installments, and the maximum term of in- 
surance on such loans is five years. 


The Federal Housing Administration does 
not lend money and does not construct buildings. 


New England Mills Plan for 
Storm-Created Emergency 


Mancuester, N. H., Sept. 29.—The regular 
fall meeting of the New England Lumbermen’s 
Association, called for today to consider the 
effect of the new Federal wage-and-hour law 
effective Oct. 24, was very naturally shifted to 
a consideration of ways and means for meeting 
the great problem faced by the lumber operators 
and timber owners in New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts and Vermont in cutting and marketing 
the vast footage of timber that was smashed to 
earth by the hurricane of Sept. 21. The amount 
of down timber in New Hampshire alone is 
variously estimated as between 750,000,000 and 
1,000,000,000 feet, to which must be added many 
additional millions in the wind-swept areas of 
Massachusetts and Vermont. Leading opera- 
tors here regard this as a normal ten years’ 
supply, and the problem as outlined to the meet- 
ing called for the prompt reduction of these 
trees to merchantable lumber, to be marketed in 
such manner as to produce a reasonable finan- 
cial return to the owners and operators. 


Secretary Outlines Application of 
Wage-Hour Law 
President S. B. Fessenden, of Townsend, 
Mass., was in the chair. Many members were 


held at home by prevailing road conditions, and 
by pressing salvaging details. About sixty at- 


tended. The chief speaker was E. W. Treen, 
secretary of Northeastern Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. He was in southwestern 
Maine when the storm struck, and, in working 
his way back to his New York headquarters 
through southern New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont and the forest areas of western Massa- 
chusetts, he was impressed with the fact that 
the forest owners must cope with a major 
calamity. 

He was to discuss the wage-and-hour law and 
its effect upon lumber production in New Eng- 


_land, following the noon luncheon in the ban- 


quet hall of the Hotel Carpenter. Outlining the 
new law in detail, he answered a long list of 
questions from the floor to make clear just how 
the law would be applied to lumbering opera- 
tions. 
Resolutions Deal with Hurricane 
Emergency 


At the business session in the morning, after 
the extent of the forest damage in New Eng- 
land had been discussed by President Fessenden, 
resolutions to meet the situation were presented 
and adopted. One called for the creation of a 
committee to co-ordinate all production and mar- 
keting units in New England in a campaign to 
encourage the widest possible use of native lum- 
ber as a primary emergency measure. A second 
resolution called upon the State government to 
close the forests to the public, as a fire preven- 
tion measure. A third urged the Metropolitan 
District Commission of Boston to postpone the 
clearing of the area for the Quabin dam in 
western Massachusetts, in order to release thou- 
sands of employees for emergency work in the 
woods. 


Seek Co-operation in Marketing Down 
Timber 


Secretary Treen outlined promising market- 
ing methods, and plans for developing co-opera- 
tion of wholesale and retail lumber distributors, 
and suggested full page spreads in the press of 
New England to encourage the consumer to de- 
mand the free use of native lumber in current 
construction projects. He felt that such action 
would soften the blow dealt to owners and oper- 
ators by 50 percent or more. In the general 
discussion which followed, it was urged that the 
procurement office in Washington be appealed 
to to give preference wherever possible to the 
free use of the product of these down trees. 

It was also urgd that a corporation be formed 
at once, as a responsible unit, to obtain Federal 
funds with which to recover the down timber 
and reduce it to lumber. Title to the lumber 
would be vested with the Government, by which 
it would be held as long as necessary to assure 
efficient marketing and avoid glutting the con- 
sumer markets. 

A State forest official announced that fully 300 
portable sawmills could be pressed into service 
at once. 

The president said that a survey of the mer- 
chantable timber in New Hampshire, made sev- 
eral years ago, disclosed the stand at that time 
as between seven and eight billion feet. 

The absence from the meeting of former Pres- 
ident Owen Johnson, of the Johnson Lumber 
Co., Manchester, was explained by the fact he 
had been appointed by the Governor as chairman 
of the forestry and lumbering committee of the 
New Hampshire Disaster Emergency Board, 
and was in Boston attending a conference of re- 
lief officials. He was to return Friday for an 
organization meeting of his committee at the 
Chamber of Commerce in Concord. [The call of 
his committee to all lumber distributors and 
trade organizations in New England appears in 
another column.—EnIrTor. ] 





Crass I RAILROADS operate 235,000 miles of 
road, or 94 percent of the total railroad mile- 
age of the United States. 
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How does a big league star get there? By having the 
natural ability and “stuff’’ to start with, of course. But to 
reach this perfection this raw material must be developed 
through constant practice, careful training, and wise coach- 
Ing. With rare exceptions, there is no direct jump from 
sandlots to big leagues. It is a gradual climb—from sand- 
lot, to bush league, to better minor league, before the 


player is ripe for the “big time.” 


Top grade sash cord, too, cannot be turned out with 
cheap materials and short cuts in manufacture. Here at 
Puritan Mills, every foot of PURITAN Brand Cord goes 
through many careful manufacturing steps. First, we buy 


and inspect all our staple cotton to insure its quality. 












This cotton 1s «ansformea into nigh grade yarn on the 
latest type spinning machinery. Efficient braiding methods 
and modern polishing equipment help to build the 


exceptional strength, smoothness and uniformity into 


PURITAN cord. 


Our rigid control of PURITAN’S quality —from cotton 
to finished cord—gives you a powerful selling point. 
PURITAN’S attractive price makes possible more sales 


of good cord and better profit for you. Hereafter, ask 
for PURITAN! 


PURITAN 
. Sash Cord 


PURITAN CORDAGE MILLS, Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY, 
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Building Progresses Throughout U. S. 


"Life" Gives Strong Impetus to 
Home Building 


Praise and appreciation are due to the maga- 
zine Life for the splendid impetus which it has 
given to home owning and home building by 
publication in its Sept. 26 issue of a unique 
22-page Housing Portfolio. Moreover, the 
magazine promises to back up this initial effort 
with a sustained program designed to advance 
home owning. 

Using an entirely new approach for a survey 
of this sort, Life has studied the housing needs 
of four actual families, each representing a 
different annual income group—of $3,000, $3,000, 
$5,000 and $10,000—widely separated geograph- 
ically, in Atlanta, Philadelphia, Los Angeles 
and Minneapolis. 

As the next step the magazine staff identified, 
in each of these communities, an actual plot 
of ground, available at so many dollars; and 
eight of America’s foremost architects were 
commissioned to design actual homes, for these 
actual plots, for these actual families. 

Two alternative houses have been designed 
for each family, photographic views and plans 
of these houses being shown in the Housing 
Portfolio of Life. Using these plans, ground 
has already been broken for a number of these 
houses, projects being now under way in Pitts- 
burgh, New York, Milwaukee, Washington, 
Los Angeles, Boston, Chicago, Richmond and 
San Francisco. ; 

In connection with this notable piece of jour- 
nalistic enterprise, and taking advantage of the 
wave of home-owning interest bound to be cre- 
ated thereby, the Hammond Lumber Co., in 
co-operation with the California Redwood As- 
sociation, is delivering a message to these 
prospects, featuring the new brochure “Styling 
Your Home,” which is offered free to inter- 
ested persons, upon request addressed to the 
Hammond Lumber Co. (Inc.), 417 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 





Cleveland Building and Improve- 
ment Market Bright 


CLEVELAND, Ono, Oct. 3.—According to a 
survey just completed under the “Cleveland 
Plan,” by a series of committees from all fields 
of business, 59,500 Cleveland families will spend 
$10.961,219 for home improvements and 4,171 
families will build or buy homes valued at $24,- 
796,845—all within the last few months of this 
year. This means that before Jan. 1, 1939, the 
prospective home owners will have contracted 
for homes averaging $5,945 in cost, and estab- 
lished families will each spend on the average 
of $184 plus for home improvements. 

The survey was conducted by questionnaire, 
designed to prevent inaccuracies and misrepre- 
sentation. The accuracy of the cross-sectioén 
represented by the survey checks with known 
facts. For example: Persons per family— 
United States Census, 4, while survey showed 
3.95; Homes owned—Census, 39 percent, while 
survey showed 42.3 percent; Living in single 
homes—Census, 48 percent, survey showed 51.4 
percent. 

Household items and wearing appearel each 
equaled the amount intended to be spent for 
home improvements. Electrical annliance pur- 
chases were indicated for ahout half as much, 
with miscellaneous items equal to about one- 
third: 

If Cleveland. in a State which showed the fol- 
lowing percentage decreases in the first half of 
1938 as compared to the same period in 1937, 
plans to do so much spending, surely other 
communities can look forward to at least equal 
demand in relation to population: Passenger car 
sales, 65; commercial car sales, 54; household 


refrigerator sales, 61; ordinary life insurance 
sales, 27; value of checks drawn, 21; farm in- 
come, 14; electric power output, 17; heavy con- 
struction, 16 percent increase—the only gain. 

Details of the planned expenditures for home 
improvements are as follows: 


Total 
City 
Type of No.of Average Expen- 
Improvement Families Cost diture 
New roof covering. 7,483 $ 82.40 $616,599 
Shingle or brick 
type siding ...... 1,349 387.67 522,967 
Add i1or more rooms 859 171.00 146,889 
se! ree 171 130.33 543,606 
Modernize basement 5,643 91.57 516,730 
Finishing attic .... ,190 105.00 334,950 
Mise, remodeling .. 6,011 139.48 838,414 
New wiring ....... 3,067 22.81 69,958 
New plumbing .... 5,398 90.47 488.357 
Air conditioning ... 491 150.00 68,740 
eee 3,435 94.1 323,371 
Outside painting 19,138 145.86 2,791,469 
Inside painting .... 17,052 38.3 654,285 
PEO | 8 wesacee es 22,205 29.17 647,720 
Refinishing floors .. 4,785 24.14 115,510 
New or larger garage 2,576 87.35 225,014 
New walk or drive. 8,342 75.37 628,737 
New furnace ...... 5,030 105.15 528,905 
Mechanical stoker.. 1,718 182.57 313,655 
Gas or electric 
water heater .... 2,331 50.27 117,179 
Gas radiant heater. 1,595 25.91 41,326 
Venetian blinds 4,539 94.04 426,848 





Loans for New and Modernized 
Arkansas Homes 


Lirrte Rock, Ark., Oct. 3.—New construc- 
tion and modernization of old homes continues 
to be widespread throughout Arkansas, accord- 
ing to figures just prepared by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank of Little Rock, which serves 
the home-financing institutfons in this district. 
The 37 insured savings and loan associations in 
the State have made loans aggregating $2,200,- 
000 to Arkansas home owners since the first of 
the year. More than a third of the amount was 
used to finance the construction of new homes 
while $568,000 was loaned for purchase of exist- 
ing dwellings, many of which were modernized 
and improved. 

The loans were for an average amount of 
$1,350, indicating, officials said, the good service 
the associations are performing in helping per- 
sons of moderate means to own their homes. 
New investment funds received by the Arkansas 
associations have shown substantial gains since 
the first of the year according to the report. The 
increase, it was said, is due to the public’s ap- 
preciation of the protection offered by Federal 
insurance which is now enjoyed by 7,000 inves- 
tors in Arkansas. 





Urge Prompt Action to Prevent 
Further Forest Damage 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 5.—The special emer- 
gency committee on forest fire prevention ap- 
pointed by the Governor and headed by Ward 
Shepard, director of Harvard University Forest 
School, presented to the Governor last evening 
its recommendations for immediate action by 
Federal and State agencies to salvage the hur- 
ricane felled timber in all New England, esti- 
mated by the committee at between three and 
five billion feet, to remove the growing menace 
of disastrous forest fires. The regional direc- 
tor of the United States Forest Service in the 
14 northeastern States had recommended that 
two weeks be taken for fact finding and the 
mapping of plans for procedure, but the com- 
mittee insisted that immediate action be taken 
to clear 40-foot wide strips of all down trees 
and slash on either side of all State and town 
highways to provide safety fire lanes, and to 
establish a huge fire patrol force composed of 
national guardsmen and W. P. A. and C. C. C. 
workers. 


These recommendations were embodied in a 
message by Governor Hurley to President 
Roosevelt, together with the comment: “There 
is not a moment for futile fact-finding and 
waste. There is untold confusion in the whole 
situation and great anxiety on the part of the 
public. So vast an operation requires a united 
attack by State and Federal authorities, indus- 
trialists and farmers.” He recommended to the 
President that F. A. Silcox, chief of the U. S. 
Forest Service be placed in charge of the 
timber salvage work in New England. He in- 
sisted that the first point of attack was to re- 
duce the fire hazard, to be followed by the 
work of recovery of fallen timber in a man- 
ner that would prevent a smashing of the lum- 
ber price structure. 





Columbia River Bridge to Be 
of Connectored, Wolmanized 


Lumber 


WasHincTon, D. C., Oct. 3—A combination 
of Wolmanized Douglas fir lumber and Teco 
connectors was winner in the recent bidding on 
the Puget Island-Cathlamet Bridge in Wash- 
ington. The bridge will be 2400 feet long, and 
will cross the lower Columbia River between 
Puget Island and Cathlamet, county seat of 
Wahkiakum County. It will consist of nine 
frame truss spans, and is being constructed by 
the Washington Highway Commission with 
PWA funds. Covering specifications are stand- 
ard for the Washington Department of High- 
ways, and have been approved by the U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads. The structure, when 
completed in the summer of 1939, will represent 
a cost of $400,000. The contracts for the bridge 
were let in three units. The first unit was for 
foundation piers. The second unit was for the 
1200 lineal feet of four steel spans over the river 
channel. The center span has 420 feet hori- 
zontal and 50 feet vertical clearance, for river 
steamer traffic. 

Specifications for the center steel spans of 
Unit No. 2 called for 200,000 feet of Douglas 
fir, all of it Wolmanized and most of it 3 x 6- 
inch, 22-foot select structural laminated deck- 
ing, on which an asphalt wearing mat is to be 
applied. The Wolmanized lumber also included 
the 7 x 8-inch wheel guard and the sidewalk 
lumber. 

Specifications in Unit No. 3 called for 67,000 
feet of Douglas fir for the sidewalks and trestle 
bracing, 50,000 feet of which was Wolmanized 
and used for sidewalks. The specifications then 
provided for three alternates for the main por- 
tion of the approach spans, as follows: (1) 500,- 
000 feet of Wolmanized lumber for an all-wood 
structure; (2) 500,000 feet of creosoted lumber 
for an all-wood structure; and (3) a steel 
structure which reduced the lumber require- 
ments to 238,000 feet. The low bids on these 
alternates were: $107,000 for all-wood and 
Wolmanized; $117,000 for all-wood and creo- 
soted, and $111,000 for a steel-wood structure. 
The contract was awarded to the low bid for 
500,000 feet of Wolmanized Douglas fir for an 
all-wood approach made up of 17 bents of tim- 
pes’ trestle and 9 wood truss spans of 96 feet 
each. 

The entire bridge will use about 750,000 feet 
of Wolmanized Douglas fir, prefabricated before 
vacuum-pressure treatment in the Wauna 
(Ore.) plant of the American Lumber & Treat- 
ing Co. The nine frame truss spans in Unit 
No. 3 provided for the use of TrEco split rings 
and shear plate connectors. : 

The lumber will be manufactured by Crossett 
Western Co., Wauna, Ore., and other sawmills 
near the bridge site. Parker-Schram Co., con- 
tractors of Portland, Ore., was low bidder on 
all three units of the bridge. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








Whittle Your Troubles Away 


(Dedicated to Good Whittlers Everywhere) 


When it’s looking a little bit blue at the house 
And a little bit gray at the mill, 

When she wants a piano, a car or a blouse, 
Or the business is rottener still, 

There is one consolation especially fine 
When matters are blue or are gray— 

Just get out your knife and a splinter of pine 
And whittle your troubles away. 


When notes are maturing and projects are not, 
The future is harder to see, 

When prices and profits are far under what 
You thought they would certainly be, 

When creditors always are right on the job 
And debtors are slow on the pay, 

Don't give up the battle, don’t sorrow and sob— 
Just whittle your troubles away. 


| reckon there isn’t a trouble on earth, 
Or was since beginning began, 

That really and truly was actually worth 
One-half of the worry of man. 

| figure there isn’t a trouble or care 
Tomorrow to come, or today, 

A single vexation on earth anywhere, 
That man cannot whittle away. 


There’s something so sweet in the smell of the 
pine, ; 
So graceful the curl of the wood, 
\ scent from the shaving as pleasant as wine 
That gets you to feeling so good 
That things that were tangled are straightened 
at last 
And labor is simple as play. 
\Whenever you think you are stuck good and 
fast 
Just whittle your troubles away. 


Religion is something a man really needs, 
The Bible’s a friend and a guide; 

But more consolation as living proceeds 
The Lord has seen fit to provide. 

A jack-knife, I think, is a help unto grace, 
And you may reach heaven some day 

lf, when there is worry all over the place, 
You whittle your troubles away. 


The above has been cited by numerous lovers 
of the Lumberman Poet’s jingles as a prime 
favorite. Among others the editor of “Timber 
and Plywood”; London, England, recalls this 
as one of the best examples of Douglas Mal- 
loch’s “simple creed and homely style.” In view 
of the recent popularity of songs about 
whistling and the American Lumberman’s 
suggestion a few months back to “Whittle while 
you work,” one would think this poem, written 
twenty-two years ago, should make a hit with 
the public if its spirit could be caught in a 
good swinging tune. 


Between Trains 


RONCEVERTE, W. Va.—The teachers of this 
part of the State had assembled in convention 
when we arrived, after a long jump from Wal- 
ton, N. Y. This was the Greenbrier Valley 
Round Table, teachers’ meetings down this way 
being called round tables, and named after some 
valley, of which there is always one lying 
around loose somewhere nearby in West Vir- 
ginia. About 650 of us teachers had a grand 
time together. 


Cincinnati, On10—The Cincinnati Fire Un- 
derwriters’ Association held its 100th anniver- 
sary dinner tonight. When we got through, 
they said, We want you again for our next 
dinner.” ine. When do you | hold your din- 
ners?” “Byers hundred years.” Sat next to 
City Manager Sherrill, who is always held up 


as an example of how good the city manager 
method of running a city is. It is the common 
sense way, but it is slow to come to pass in 
other cities, because it means a lot of politicians 
would have to go to work. (We hope some of 
them will not see this and decide to go to work 
at their jobs, because they do less damage by 
doing nothing, as it is.) 


Huntincton, W. Va.—Those two good lum- 
bermen, Mossman and Dickerson, welcomed us 
here to the largest and altogether most suc- 
cessful annual dinner the Chamber of Com- 
merce has ever held. They had appointed them- 
selves a committee of two to see to it that a 
fellow-lumberman did not want. And we had a 
great time talking over some of the famous 
West Virginia retail lumber conventions of by- 
gone days. 





“The fellow who has failed to get 
ahead by pull, might try a little 
push.” 

—The Lumberman Poet. 








Kansas City, Mo.—The attendance at the 
Rotary Club meeting today exceeded our expec- 
tations, and we thought it would. We just made 
it, thanks to the Leavenworth fender-hater, who 
still rankled in our bosom. We sent him a bill, but 
had not heard from him up to the hour of send- 
ing this off. Perhaps he thought we should 
have enclosed a stamp. And the insurance com- 
pany'in which he said he was insured didn’t 
bother to answer, either, even to say he wasn’t. 
After many painful experiences, we have de- 
cided that insurance is to protect the other fel- 
low in case he damages his own car while he 
is smashing yours up. 


SOMETIME 


I thought sometime to live in larger measure, 
To be a better brother, father, friend; 

To take from life a larger toll of pleasure, 
To other lives a greater joy to lend. 

I thought sometime to be a better neighbor, 
To make the brotherhood of man come true; 

I thought sometime more earnestly to labor, 
And better do the things I have to do. 


I thought sometime to be a little kinder 
To other ones about me now and then; 
I thought sometime to be a little blinder 
To little faults I find in other men. 
I thought sometime, when I had time to do it, 
To rest a bit, to stop and sing and smile, 
And then I found, altho I never knew it, 
The time to do these things was all the while. 





Among my cherished friends I numbered 
Douglas Malloch, the Lumbermen’s Poet, and 
with deep feeling I pen this verse to his 


memory: 
Friend of the Forest 


Carve him a niche on a wooded hill, 

In weathered stone that faces the sun. 
Where he may view each reappear’ng morn, 
As oft he did ere his day was done. 

Among the pines near a water fall, 

Off beaten roads where the worldly play, 

In hidden hills of free solitude, 

In forest wild lay his quiet clay. 

And ’round his bier sing only one song, 

The song of “TREES” that his pen oft blest, 
Friend of the Forest returning home, 

There to abide in eternal rest. 


—C. D. LeMASTER. 
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Capital Again Turns to Housing 


[By American LumBERMAN Staff Correspondent] 


Wasuinocton, D. C., Oct. 5.—With the Eu- 
ropean situation quieted down, at least for the 
present, and what promised to be a devastating 
new world war averted, the Federal Govern- 
ment is free once more to devote major attention 
to domestic problems, whose number is legion. 
At the top of the list is the relief of the hurri- 
cane sufferers in New England, New York, New 
Jersey and South Carolina. All agencies of the 
Government are co-operating with a view to ex- 
tending all possible assistance as quickly as pos- 
sible, and rehabilitation work is under way all 
over the stricken area. [A story of the efforts 
being made to repair storm damage appears on 
another page.—EbIrTor. | 

Meanwhile, the various housing activities of 
the Federal Government continue in full vol- 
ume. Administrator Ickes, of the PWA, has 
announced approval up to the end of last week 
of nearly 7,000 non-Federal projects under the 
1938 program, with an estimated total cost ex- 
ceeding $1,500,000,000. The number of Federal 
projects approved continues to grow. President 
Roosevelt informed a recent press conference 
that construction is under way on a thousand 
projects, and that the program will soon be in 
full swing. 

Nathan Straus, Administrator of the U. S. 
Housing Authority, in an address before the an- 
nual convention of the American Federation of 
Labor yesterday, stated that up to date $573,- 
723,000 of the total of $800,000,000 which Con- 
gress has provided for loans to local housing 
authorities has been earmarked for 142 such 
bodies in 27 States, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico and Hawaii. Actual loan contracts 
with 43 of these authorities for a total of 40,636 
dwelling units have been made and _ signed. 
Actual advances of funds have already been 
made by the USHA to local authorities in 24 
cities. More than 5,000 dwelling units are now 
under actual construction. Mr. Straus added 
that from now on the number of dwelling units 
under construction will be increased monthly at 
the rate of not less than 5,000. The law pro- 
vides that, for every new dwelling unit erected, 
at least one unfit slum dwelling shall be elimi- 
nated. It is estimated that, when the entire 
$800,000,000 now available has been put into 
construction, some 160,000 new dwelling units 
will have been provided, and a like number of 
unfit slum dwelling units eliminated permanently. 

Mr. Straus stated that at least $600,000,000 of 
the $800,000,000 will go directly into construc- 
tion—into the pay envelopes of men working 
on the sites. In addition this wave of re-employ- 
ment will spread to all the industries which em- 
ploy men in the production or manufacture or 
the transportation of things that go into the 
building of a home. He estimated that the 
money now available will provide work for 300,- 
000 men for one year. 


IT'S A NEW MODEL IN LIVABILITY, 
VALUE, THE HOUSE OF TODAY 


Wasuincton, D. C. Oct. 5—The average 
cost of the American house in 1938 has been 
$3,559, or approximately $850 less than it was 
ten years ago. Yet the comparison of a 1938 
house) with a 1928 model is like comparing two 
automobiles of the same years. 

Frank Carnahan, secretary of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, made the 
above observation following an analysis of De- 
partment of Labor statistics on average houses 
covering the ten-year period. In 1928, accord- 
ing to these official figures, the average cost of 
all types of dwellings was $4,407. 

“Tt is estimated,” said Mr. Carnahan, “that to- 
day’s home buyer gets from 25 to 40 percent 
more house for the money than ever before. 
This can readily be appreciated when consid- 
eration is given the advances in design, con- 
struction, equipment, the improvements in qual- 
ity of materials and the reduction in financing 


costs that have taken place during the past 
decade. 

“Architects, housing engineers and builders 
have devoted years to periecting living accom- 
modations for Americans, and the result is a 
home designed with a minimum of waste space, 
made livable and utilitarian in every respect, 
and enhanced in attractiveness. 

“The Federal Government, too, has been in- 
strumental in bettering housing standards, 
largely through the minimum construction and 
plan requirements set up under the Federal 
Housing Administration’s mortgage insurance 
plan. The drop in financing costs, too, can 
largely be attributed to Government efforts, 
which made possible 80 and 90 percent loans, 
fully amortized over 20 and 25 year periods.” 

Mr. Carnahan urged home owners in all sec- 
tions of the country to investigate improve- 
ments in housing with a view to either mod- 
ernizing their existing homes or building néw 
ones. 

“Your home,” he said, “is more important 
to you than your automobile, and yet better- 
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ment of housing all too often is pushed aside 
in favor of trading in the family car on a new 
one. Housing is making the same kind of pro-: 
gress that your automobile is. That means that: 
your 1928 house is just as outmoded as your 
car of the.same year.” 





New Oregon Pine Mill Is. 
Electrically Operated 


PRINEVILLE, Ore., Oct. 1.—Actual operation 
at the new plant of the Ochoco Lumber Co., 
here, got under way Sept. 12. Test runs of the 
mill were made from Sept. 6 through Sept. 10. 
A night shift was added Sept. 13. The largest 
cut in an eight-hour shift has been 60,000 ft. 

Construction of a modern planing mill will be- 
gin Oct. 15. The sawmill is electrically oper- 
ated from a steam turbine generator which will 
also power the planing mill. It is planned to in- 
stall dry kilns during the coming year. Accord- 
ing to W. E. Lamm, general manager, “The 
ponderosa pine in the Prineville area is unusually 
fine and soft textured. We have a large body 
of timber under contract which will run us for 
many years on a two-shift basis and sufficient 
other timber available so that the plant may 
continue on a sustained yield basis.” 


Pioneer Lumberman Operates Modern 


Alaskan Mill 


JuneAu, ALASKA, Oct. 1—Roy Rutherford, 
president and manager of the Juneau Lumber 
Mills, (Inc.), here, is one of Alaska’s pioneer 
lumbermen, having operated mills at Ruby, Fair- 
banks, Valdez and Juneau since 1902. The 
Juneau mill is electrically operated and the saw- 





moisture content. All stock is tested for mois- 


ture content with the new style “W” TAG-Hep- 
penstall moisture meter furnished from the 
North Portland, Ore., factory of the Moore Dry 
Kiln Co. 

Juneau Lumber Mills 


(Inc.), furnishes, as 


Electrically Operated Alaskan Sawmill, With Modernized Kilns at Left 


ing equipment consists of a band headrig, re- 
saw, edger and two trimmers. Production aver- 
ages about 2,000,000 feet per month. 

The company recently purchased a tract of 
23,000,000 feet of choice spruce and hemlock 
timber from the United States Forest Service. 
This is located on Kosiusko Island near Edna 
Bay, Alaska. The company’s logging depart- 
ment is operated by C. T. Gardner, vice presi- 
dent, who will supervise the cutting of the tim- 
ber and towing it here. 

The two natural draft kilns have been mod- 
ernized and changed to the Moore reversible 
cross-circulation system. The new kilns are 
11x86 ft. and have the air circulating equipment 
located overhead in the roof of the kiln. The 
special fans, on a longitudinal shaft, are driven 
by a single 20 h. p. electric motor. Full drying 
capacity is secured by piling the lumber solid, 
edge-to-edge, without flues. Drying conditions 
of temperature and humidity are scientifically 
controlled, assuring quality drying to a uniform 


manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer, lumber, 
box shook and building materials throughout 
Alaska. Lumber is also shipped to the United 
States and foreign countries. 





Folder Emphasizes Remodeling 
with Fir Plywood 


Tacoma, WasH., Oct. 1.—Tieing in with the 
FHA-sponsored “Ready for Winter” remodeling 
and renovating program for homes, farms and 
business buildings, the Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association, here, is reminding dealers, through 
the use of a folder, to take advantage of the 
program and avoid the “regular” winter. sales 
slump. 

Uses of Douglas fir plywood in remodeling 
etc., are described in the folder, as well as meth- 
ods of financing the different types of property 
improvements, 
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Announces Improvements’ In 
Tidewater Red Cypress 


The Florida Louisiana Red Cypress Co., with 
headquarters at Jacksonville, Fla., announces 
that it is now in a position to furnish Arrow 
brand tidewater red cypress double-end trimmed 
and paraffin-sealed on the end surfaces. Dou- 
ble-end trimming means smooth, square ends— 
a real saving to home owners and a time and 
labor-saver to contractors and carpenters. The 
paraffin seal protects a vulnerable point in all 
lumber against excessive moisture absorption. 
In addition to practical benefits derived from 
these features, the general appearance of the 
ends of the lumber is improved. Bins and 
racks, the show windows of the retail lumber 
dealer, can easily take on a new sales meaning 
when stocked with such an attractive product. 

As one dealer expressed it: 


“I didn’t think it was possible to make 
tidewater cypress any better—and it hasn’t 
been improved from the standpoint of in- 
herent durability and beauty of grain. It’s 
pretty hard to improve, overnight, several 
centuries of nature’s handiwork, but two 
things have been added to ‘The Wood Eter- 
nal’ which are important to every dealer. 
The double-end trimming assures square, 
smooth ends, simplifies labor and saves on 
time and material; the paraffin seal means 
protection against checking while the lumber 
— in the yard or waiting use on the 
Job. 

Another dealer, after receiving a car of the 
new stock, remarked: “Of course, I’ve been 
in the lumber business long enough to know 
the value and virtues of tidewater red cypress, 
but a worthwhile feature has been added to a 
standard material.” 

Another change, announced by the company, 
is the imprinting on the ends of this cypress 
not only the manufacturer’s name, as _ hereto- 
fore, but also the trade marks of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. 
The official grade mark of the SCMA is also 
carried on every piece. 

The Florida Louisiana Red Cypress Co. han- 
dles the entire output of five outstanding tide- 
water red cypress manufacturers. These are: 
Brooks-Scanlon Corp., Foley, Fla.; Cummer 
Sons Cypress Co., Lacoochee, Fla.; Putnam 
Lumber Co., Shamrock, Fla.; Wilbert’s Sons 
Shingle & Lumber Co., Plaquemine, La.; Wil- 
son Cypress Co., Palatka, Fla. Three of the 
millsk—Cummer, Putnam and Wilson—have in- 
stalled the equipment for double-end trimming 
and paraffin sealing. 





Western Building Best in Years 


San Francisco, CAuir., Oct. 1.—Building ac- 
tivity in the far West continued to show im- 
provement during August. Permits issued by 
50 representative cities in eight western States 
during August were valued at $18,554,714, an 
increase of 5.5 percent over the previous month 
and the highest August value during any recent 
year, according to Bank of America. The in- 
crease over August, 1937, was 8.3 percent; over 
1936, 5.4 percent; and over 1935, 90.8 percent. 
April, with permits valued at $18,731,613 was 
the only month this year in which permits at- 
tained a higher value than during August. It 
is interesting to note that in April two unusu- 
ally large permits with a value of about $1,000,- 
000 each were issued, one for a new U. S. 
Armory in Los Angeles and the other for a 
large department store in the same city. The 
gain in August permits over the same month a 
year ago was the best reported for any month 
of this year over its corresponding month of 
1937. 

The value of building permits in the 50 west- 
ern cities for the first eight months of this year 
Was $134,661,181, a decline of 5.1 percent from 
the same period a year ago but a gain of 10.6 
percent over the first eight months of 1936. 
Compared with other recent years the value of 
permits in the first eight months of this year 
showed a gain of 89 percent over a similar 
period in 1935, and 270 percent over the same 
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months in 1934. Thirty-one of the fifty western 
cities to report permits showed increases in Au- 
gust, 1938, over the same month a year ago, 
while 19 reported decreases. There were also 
31 cities which reported higher August permits 
than in the previous month. 

On the basis that building permits in repre- 
sentative cities indicate the trend of building for 
the entire State, it was noted that three of the 
eight States had higher August permit values 
than in the same month a year ago, while five 
States showed decreases. Compared with the 
previous month, August building activity showed 
improvement in three States. 


Seven Kilns and Half Million 
Feet of Hardwood Burned 


Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 3—Seven dry kilns 
of the battery of ten owned by the Memphis 
Hardwood Flooring Co., here, were destroyed 
by fire yesterday. With them 500,000 feet 
of hardwoods went up in smoke. W. R. 
Reid, secretary-treasurer of the company, said 
that they were covered by insurance and would 
be rebuilt. 


Can Now Ship Yellow Pine With 
Hardwoods 


LaurEL, Miss., Oct. 3.—John W. Bailey, vice 
president and manager of Eastman-Gardiner 
Hardwood Co., here, recently announced that 
the plant is now cutting a considerable quantity 
of exceptionally nice yellow pine, and will be in 
position to serve the trade in straight or mixed 
cars, in both hardwoods and pine. This com- 
pany long has been noted for the excellent 
quality of its hardwood, and it expects to use 
the same skill and care in producing yellow 
pine lumber along with its hardwood product. 











Forest Products Car Loadings 


Increase 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 1.—According to 
estimates submitted at a recent meeting of the 
Pacific Northwest Advisory Board, freight car 
loadings in the fourth quarter of 1938 through- 
out the territory covered by that board, are 
expected to be 7.1 percent above actual car- 
loadings during the corresponding period of 
1937. Among the various commodities on 
which increased loadings are expected are 
lumber and forest products. Actual car load- 
ings of these products in the fourth quarter 
of 1937 amounted to 90,881 cars. The estimate 
for the fourth quarter of 1938 is 99,956 cars, 
or an increase of 10 percent. 

Estimates for the entire country, as compiled 
by the thirteen Shippers’ Advisory Boards, in- 
dicate that for the fourth quarter there will 
be an increase in carloadings of lumber and 
forest products of 1.4 percent. The actual car- 
loadings for that period in 1937 were 408,409 
cars, while for the fourth quarter of 1938 the 
estimate is 414,057 cars. 


Mill Celebrates Felling of Giant 
White Oak 


PANTHER, W. Va., Oct. 3.—A great white oak 
of Mingo County, West Virginia, said to be the 
oldest and largest white oak in America, was 
felled recently near Holden. Last Friday the 
sawing of this tree was made an event at the 
plant here of the Griffith Lumber Co., and was 
witnessed by hundreds of people who had been 
invited by John Higginbotham, superintendent 
of the plant, to witness the operation. This 
tree, estimated to be 600 years old, died about 
a year ago despite efforts of State "foresters to 
save it. The felling of the tree was witnessed 
by more than a thousand persons. Several cross- 
sections of the tree are to be preserved for ex- 
hibition purposes, the remainder having been 
sawn into lumber as mentioned. Newsreel men 
had been invited to visit the Panther plant of 
the Griffith Lumber Co. and shoot scenes of the 
felling. 
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® Good-Looking 
Well-Wearing 
® Long-Lasting 
Aristocrat of Structural Woods 
For durability and depend- 


ability in all construction 
work, the lumber to use is 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine. It 
stands the strains, carries the 
loads and lasts for years and 
years. At the Wier mills 
complete and modern manu- 
facturing facilities insure the 
best in machining and work- 
manship—Long Leaf unsur- 
passed for quality and value. 
We make practically every- 
thing in Long Leaf. 
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Ask Your Wholesaler 
for “ALGER” BRAND 
LONG LEAF SHED & YARD STOCK 
MOULDINGS, LATH, SHINGLES. 
The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 











GILLIES BROS. Ltd., 


Braeside, Ontario, Canada 
Manufacturers of 
(PINUS 


GENUINE WHITE PINE “'stroeus) 


for nearly 100 years. By 30,000,000 ft. 
annually. Members N.W. 
DRY stock ROUGH OR DRESSED 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
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NATIONAL PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS and ORDERS 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 1.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s report for two weeks ended Sept. 24, for 38 weeks 
ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1938 and 1937 are available, and percentage comparisons with statistics of identical mills 


for the corresponding period of 1937: 


TWO WEEKS: 

Softwoods: 

IS GCSE oar aier ce aw ek oe se ale. go wlatee wie 
_ «|  — ithaca Para es APeearenies eer 
ad ae ble e-9 4b ode eae Woo Shad 
NN ORE a ee 
hn oon Soe OW ccenee Chip ee 
ale aiken a wid os week aE es 


NE gc ow ccees bas ee ceucee eames 


Hardwoods: 
GOUCMOPE TEMPO WOOES ..n occ cece ceccccses 
FOUN PIO nec cc ceccccsenseesedus 


SD DIO cccccocccceesessees eecccce 
2 er a ere errr. er 
ke ee pre rere cre 
oe Ginn od wh Gc ee Ree eb ome had 


THIRTY-EIGHT WEEKS 


Softwoods: 

i, 4c daa ates o-o.gle nese siete aha enone ee 
nts teens gehen ae oeceenedatns 
i a ae he oa oe OH ee the oe mded 
rr ten eee a dened nomen ea 
EE re 
EE ee ee ee ree. ee 
Frere 


ME, CE. Ke cicccecscdenensreoceveen 
Hardwoods: 
BOUCMOCM MOPOWOGES «on ccc cccccccccccccece 
Northern Hardwoods ...............eeeeeeees 


I SD: ac. cscs atesewe se eennseees 
. -  _ a Seer ne 
Gao. 4-60. & bre, GRLeM ARSE w OOK Oona eee 
EE Chinn che kewewenseneeenveonaese 


tUnits of production. 


*No report for last 








year. 


Av. No Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Mills 1938 of 1937 1938 of 1937 1938 of 1937 
127 62,282,000 95 65,728,000 100 64,079,000 95 
143 190,730,000 91 190,505,000 94 170,523,000 95 
128 167,982,000 90 139,158,000 93 125,729,000 98 
13 15,505,000 78 14,480,000 95 14,665,0 114 
10 6,555,000 105 4'066,000 81 3,576,000 83 
10 5,767,000 56 "106,000 85 3,285,000 id 
19 3,318,000 111 3,301,000 90 27853,000 75 
450 452,139,000 “90 421,344,000 95 384,710,000 96 
+78 12,608,000 * 12,544,000 * 11,535,000 . 

19 1'516,000 21 3,762,000 2°641,000 86 
“97 14,124,000 16,306,000 14,176,000 
528 466,263,000 ss 437,650,000 p 398,886,000 a 
65 8'006,000 126 15,720,000 117 12,717,000 104 
14 1,786,000 75 1'694,000 74 11551000 79 
134 1,161,377,000 s4 1,220,844,000 92 1,221,266,000 95 
143 2'888,893,000 71 3,085,281,000 73 3,079,918,000 81 
128 2'190,565,000 76 2'382°690,000 82 2'419°889,000 89 
13 235,740,000 66 255,359,000 73 255,532,000 79 
9 92°013,00 80 81,711,000 75 68,577,000 70 
10 87,889,000 68 69,341,000 64 66,601,000 68 
18 61,745,000 59 46,219,000 . 60 49,406,000 ral 
455 6,718,222,000 “74 7,141,445,000 79 7,161,189,000 
+82 191,938,000 * 203,134,000 . 208,355,000 * 
18 89°939,000 75 52,223,000 50 49,004,000 54 
100 281,877,000 are 255,357,000 iw 257,359,000 
537 7,000,099.000 7 7,396,802,000 es 7,418,548,000 2m 
65 258,903,000 04 260,939,000 96 288,579,000 125 
15 32°608,000 64 35,848,000 71 34,527,000 80 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, Ore., Oct. 1—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operation of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended Sept. 24: 

Report of an average of 128 mills: 


Total for 2 Weeks Ended 
Sept. 24, 1938 Sept. 25, 1937 


Production ....... 167,982,000 186,660,000 
Shipments ....... 139,158,000 149,081,000 
Orders received... 125,729,000 138,444,000 


Report of an average of 128 mills: 


Sept. 24, 1938 Sept. 25, 1937 
Unfilled orders... 170,218,000 182,314,000 
Gross stocks ....1,767,592,000 1,783,779,000 


Report of 128 identical mills: 
-————Total for Year. 
1938 1 





Production ...... 2,187,231,000 2,892,497,000 
Shipments ....... 2;386,622,000 2,893,327,000 
Co re 2,421,380,000 2,731,330,000 


Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


New Orteans, La., Oct. 5.—Following is a 
summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for two weeks ended Oct. 1: 


Average weekly number of mills, 128; 
Units,+ 102 


a for 
wo Weeks 
Three-year average production*.. bb # 500,000 
BOCERL BEORUGION «o.0.c ccccceccccsns 62,464,000 
DINE tbc cn bos eae cedaceeseawien 69,815,000 
reer rrr rT 67,492,000 


Number of mills, 123; Units.+ 97 
On Oct. 1, 1938 
re eee eee eee ree ee 51,748,000 
SEE, EE etn cdente<edeswaednen 421,280,000 
*October, 1934, to October, 1937. 
Unit is 308,000 feet of “3-year average” 
production. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 


3.—Following is statement for eight groups of identical mills and 


two groups of hardwood flooring plants of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on Sept. 24: 








No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 

Softwoods— Mills 1938 1937 938 1937 
Pe oc cneccvend deebeows 122 59,094,000 72,382,000 485,588,000 - 491,715,000 
TE 4 idit6 denne eo Ue adele aoe 143 251,259,000 337,455,000 876,628,000 1,001,029,000 
ED se ws od 04.64 dome eee 128 170,218,000 182,314,000 1,767,592,000 1,783,779,000 
California Redwood.............. 13 25,576,000 37,068,000 289,574,000 287,415,000 
Southern CHPTOGS ...cccccccccces 10 3,968,000 7,032,000 204,238,000 174,993,000 
I CE ee ome cigene WP eiEs 10 4,949,000 4,727,000 177,161,000 159,074,000 
Northern Hemlock® ............. 12 8,061,000 5,448,000 101,918,000 102,060,000 

Tetel Bottwoeeds....scccccecs 438 523,125,000 646,421,000 3,902,699,000 4,000,065,000 
Southern Hardwoods ............ 783 46,588,000 40,129,000 248,997,000 225,844,000 
Northern Hardwoods® ........... 17 14,946,000 17,639,000 151,449,000 100,743,000 

Total Hardwoods ........... 100 61,534,000 57,768,000 400,446,000 326,587,000 

Total Lumber . Aine ie ecie 526 584,659,000 704,189,000 4,303,145,000 4,326,652,000 
Flooring— 
CO a ee ee ee 75 48,505,000 37,047,000 82,850,000 66,260,000 
Maple, Beach & Birch Flig....... 14 6,407,000 8,132,000 14,155,000 14,346,000 


*Unfilled orders reported by 12 and 17 mills respectively; stocks by 18 mills. 


*Unitr. 


West Coast Review 


[Special radiogram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Oct. 5.—The 151 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended Oct. 1, reported: 
Production 189,404,000 
Shipments 187,127,000 1.20% under production 
Orders 179,310,000 5.33% under production 

A group of 143 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1938 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 


Averase weekly cut for thirty-nine weeks: 


Suda Be ee Mee hes eahaaam tare & 6,035,000 

BOE ceckie ba dvauneds sae wae wae wes 76,345,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

Ms ee ties oo 8s bs ous 6 eee 92,879,000 


A group of 151 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended Oct. 1 was 189,404,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
ee 79,423,000 75,507,000 75,829,000 

Domestic 

cargo... 78,921,900 70,904,000 148,338,000 
Export ... 6,572,000 10,688,000 35,198,000 
Local ..... 22,211,000 BEMSEOGO 8 kc ects. 
187,127,000 179,310,000 259,365,000 


A group of 143 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1937 and 1938 to date, reported as 
follows: 

Aver. for 2 
wks. ended Aver. for 39 wks. ended 
Oct. I, Oct. 1, Oct. 2, 
1938 1938 1937 
Production 92,879,000 76,345,000 106,035,000 
Shipments 92,200,000 81,418,000 110,434,000 
Orders 88,097,000 81,266,000 99,438,000 





Increases Coastwise Sailings 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 1—The McCor- 
mick Steamship Co., this city, will increase the 
frequency of its service from the Columbia River 
to San Diego by inaugurating a weekly service 
with the sailing of S. S. West Shipper from 
Portland, Oct. 5. Southbound sailings will be 
from Portland on Wednesdays, and from As- 
toria on Thursdays, and northbound sailings 
from San Diego will also be on Wednesdays. 
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STANLEY Track and Hangers 





OF DOORS UP TO 1000 POUNDS 


Stanley Hangers in Stanley Track roll the heaviest doors so 
easily a child can operate them. The hangers, made frictionless 
with ball bearing swivels and roller bearing wheels, coast quietly 
and smoothly — permanently care-free through the weather-pro- 
tected, dirt-shielded track. 

The track sections, formed on a mammoth precision die, are as 
uniform and straight as the die itself. Stanley “Hold-Fast’”’ Track 
Clamps bind the sections together tightly and virtually into a 
single piece of track, any length. 

Three sizes fill the requirements of all sliding doors up to 1000 
pounds. Two-way adjusting nut gives exact fit to any door. Send 
for catalog 38 describing Stanley’s complete line of sliding 
door hardware. The Stanley Works, New Britain, Connecticut. 





HARDWARE FOR CAREPREE DOOR §S 
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Here’s What's New 


Announces Hardwood, Resin-Bonded 
Plywood Wallboard 


The United States Plywood Corp., 616 W. 
46th St., New York, N. Y., with mills in Wis- 
consin, Washington and South Carolina, and 
warehouses located at strategic points through- 
out the country, recently announced a moderate- 
priced hardwood, resin-bonded plywood wall- 
board selling under the trade name Weldbord. 
30th the faces and the core of the product are 
hardwood, welded together under heat and pres- 
sure with synthetic resin. The grain runs the 
short way, giving extra stiffness and minimiz- 
ing joint shrinkage. According to the manu- 
facturer its high water resistance makes it un- 
usually efficient for dry-wall construction and 
concrete forms. It is available in two grades— 
water resistant, for interior and temporary use, 
and waterproof, for permanent exterior use. 
Weldbord is made %-inch ‘thick only in sizes 
96x48 inches, 84x48 inches and 72x48 inches. 
Samples and detailed information may be had 
without obligation from the manufacturer. 


Issues Brochure Dealing with Forty 
Exterior Home Styles 


The Hammond Lumber Co. (Inc.), 417 Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco, Calif., in co-opera- 
tion with the California Redwood Association, 
is offering an attractive brochure, “Styling Your 
Home... 40 Exteriors in the Redwood Mode.” 
Designed for distribution to consumers who 
are house-shopping or who will be, the brochure 
delivers its message about redwood and aids 
in the formation of definite designs for homes. 
A half-page advertisement, calling attention to 
the availability of the brochure was carried 
by the association in the Sept. 26 issue of Life 
Magazine, an issue devoted in part to modern 
housing designs for specific families in widely 
separated areas. The houses are suitable for 
incomes of from $2,000 to $10,000. The new 
house designs deleted the objectionable features 
and incorporated the things the particular fam- 
ilies wanted for better homes. The architects’ 
conceptions of modern homes, facts about 
financing home building etc., were dramatized 
in “regular” Life style and reached its 20 mil- 
lion readers. Dealers may secure a copy of the 
brochure without obligation from.the company. 


Announces Direct-Set Indicating 


Temperature-Pressure Control 


C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing Co., Park & 
Nostrand Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y., is now offer- 





ing a direct-set indicating controller, 9-TIC for 
temperature, and 9-PIC for pressure. The in- 
struments are made in a weather-proof alumi- 
num case and include all of the latest TAG de- 
velopments. They can be supplied in the “Off- 
On” or “Throttling” types. The latter type 


has the advantage of a sensitivity adjustment 
from hairline to 100 percent throttling range. A 
bulletin, No. 1175, describes the new equipment 
and will be furnished without obligation by the 
company. The bulletin supplements the catalog 
No. 1060D, which announced a new line of 
pressure spring instruments. 


First Issue of Company's Booklet 
Deals with Cold Storage Insulation 


The Pacific Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at 100 Bush Place, San Francisco, Calif., has 
just published the first issue of “The Palco 
Wool Insulator.” The booklet, to be published 
regularly, will deal with the latest developments 
in the application of Palco Wool in various 
fields. The first issue is crammed full of charts, 
illustrations and data on cold storage for fruits 
and vegetables. A number of Palco Wool in- 
stallations in the cold storage field are described. 
Among these are plants in Ohio, Michigan and 
California, including the storage plant of the 
California Walnut Growers Association, said to 
contain the largest air conditioned room in the 
World. According to Edric E, Brown, manager 
of the Palco Wool division of the company, the 
next issue of the booklet, soon to be released, 
will be on the subject of cold storage lockers. 
Later issues will cover air conditioning and do- 
mestic heating problems, as well as problems re- 
lating to the cold storage and refrigeration in- 
dustry. Dealers wishing to be placed on the 
company’s mailing list for the booklets should 
address the Palco Wool division at the address 
of the company. There is no obligation. 


New Unit Offers Combination of 
Screen and Storm Sash 


The F. C. Russell Insulation Co., recently an- 
nounced the Phoenix patented, all metal com- 
bination screen and storm sash. Each unit in- 
cludes bronze screen, interchangeable with glass 
panels in 30 seconds. The units are made to 
fit any size, double hung window and are per- 
manently attached to the window frame. Sav- 
ings in fuel, proper ventilation, evenness of 
heat, absence of drafts and steamed windows, 
are cited as advantages of the unit. Dealers 
interested in the unit and in the possibility 
of securing a Phoenix franchise should write 
to Dept. AL of the company at either 235 E. 
131st St., Cleveland, Ohio, or 3925 S. Hanover 
St., Baltimore, Md. There is no obligation. 


Sales Plan and Full Details On Double 


Glass Insulation 


The Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, announced its sponsorship of a window 
conditioning campaign a few months ago, using 
advertising space in several national consumer 
publications. Thousands of lumber dealers are 
selling double-glass insulation in larger quan- 
tities because of this impressive campaign. The 
company has developed a selling plan and facts 
and figures which are of value to every dealer 
interested in this receptive and important mar- 
ket. Full details may be had on requést from 
the company. There is no obligation. 


Treating Company Offers Mat 
Service for Dealer Advertising 


The American Lumber & Treating Co., Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, recently prepared a 
series of advertisements for dealers to use in 
newspapers in their particular trade areas. The 
series, available in mat form, is designed to in- 
crease the dollar and footage volume of the 
dealer’s business. The function of the advertis- 
ing is to bring the prospect to the dealer, so 
that he can make a full explanation and demon- 
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stration—in this case of Wolmanized lumber. 
According to the company, Wolmanized lumber 
offers protection against termites and decay at 
less than 2 percent addition to the cost of the 
average home. Dealers wishing to become fully 
acquainted with the mat service should write to 
the company for a folder, “There’s Money in 
This,” which contains reproductions of the ad- 
vertisements as well as explanatory matter. 
There is no obligation. 


New Leather Belting Brand-Mark 
Goes Between the Ply 


The Chicago Belting Co., 128 N. Green St., 
Chicago, manufacturer of leather products, in- 
cluding belting, packing etc., announces between- 
the-ply branding for double leather belts. The 





i 














“permanent” brandmark, which will not wear 
off like a stamped or die hammered mark, 
allows the plant owner to test the belt over a 
long period of time without losing means of 
identifying it and by the same sign allows easy 
ordering of duplicate belts. The marking is 
also there to protect the name of the manufac- 
turer. The name is printed on the inside of 
the belt as the double belt goes through the 
tension cementing machine where the two plies 
are cement-welded together to eliminate belt 
stretch. Samples and literature may be ob- 
tained without obligation from the company. 


Booklet Emphasizes Economy and 
Attractiveness of Wallboard 


The United States Gypsum Co., 300 W. 
Adams St., Chicago, is now offering dealers a 
48-page booklet on Sheetrock, the “fireproof” 
gypsum wallboard. The booklet may well grace 
the sales literature table of any dealer’s display 
room for it is complete in its application of 
wallboard, particularly in remodeling, to secure 
fire protection, permanence, economy and attrac- 
tive decoration. Well written, forcefully illus- 
trated and ample of its subject, it is easy to 
read and understand. Dealers may secure a 
copy from the company. There is no charge or 
obligation. 


Issues Bulletin on Installation of 
Mineral Wool by Hand Methods 


Copies of the Producers’ Council-issued bul- 
letin on installation of mineral wool insulation 
by hand methods, A. I. A. File No. 37-B, known 
as Research Bulletin No. 28, may be obtained 
from the National Mineral Wool Association, 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York N. Y. There is no 
obligation. The bulletin, containing several 
illustrations, presents recommended practices for 
the use of full-thickness batts, semi-thickness 
batts or blankets and loose wool. 


Booklet Gives Details on New Fire 
Pail and Barrel Protection 


The Solvay Sales Corp., 40 Rector St., New 
York, N. Y., has recently issued one of the 
most complete booklets ever written on fire pail 
protection. It gives specific information on Sol- 
vay calcium chloride, quantities required, and 
what fire prevention associates say about its 
effectiveness. Advantages of Solvay are listed 
as follows: does not freeze, evaporate, weaken 
or get out of order; it is non-poisonous, non- 
staining and odorless, and serves to prevent 
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stagnation and mosquito breeding. Copies of 
the 28-page booklet, “All’s Well-Always Ready,” 
may be had without obligation from the manu- 
facturer. 


To Publish Folders on Uses of 
Tropical Wood 


The Lignum-Vitae Products Corp., 96 Boyd 
Ave., Jersey City, N. J., manufacturer of lig- 
num-vitae products, announces its plan to pub- 
lish periodically “Lignum-Vitae Fact Flashes,” 
a folder giving data on lignum-vitae, its uses 
etc. Lignum-vitae, a growth of the tropics, 
is a very hard and resinous wood. It is the 
heaviest, hardest and closest grained wood in 
use. It has a density almost equal to iron and 
weighs about 80 lbs. to the square foot. Dealers 
wishing to secure issues of the folder should 
write to the company. There is no obligation. 


Catalog Contains Data On Saw 
Buying and Maintenance 


The American Saw Mill Machinery Co., Hack- 
ettstown, N. J., in its catalog No. 68, “Ameri- 
can Inserted and Solid Tooth Circular Saws,” 
offers advice on the correct saw selection and 
maintenance. The catalog points out the dif- 
ference in requirements for solid tooth saws, 
due to power availability, and gives specific ex- 
amples in determining the proper ratio of dis- 
tance between teeth, rate of feed and operating 
speed. Concerning inserted tooth saws, speci- 
fications are given to aid in the selection for 
both portable mills for average work and for 
mills having fast feed and an abundance of 
power. The comprehensive booklet also con- 
tains useful suggestions and data on the type 
of saws needed for different conditions, repair 
of saws etc. A copy will be sent free on re- 
quest to the company. 


(Continued from Page 32) 

Q. Can a concern paying more than mini- 
mum, having a competitor paying less than 
it is, reduce rates to same as competitor? 

A. Yes; but it should try to get competitor 
to increase his rates. 

Q. Will smali concerns be allowed a 
smaller scale than large concerns in order to 
stay in business? 

A. No. The law affects all in the 
manner; there is no differential. 

Q. Can an employer work a man over 44 
hours? 


A. Yes; paying time and a half for all over 
44 hours. 


Q. Are persons in supervisory positions, 
and classified as executives, exempted? 

A. Information will be given soon on this 
subject. 

Q. Are clerks earning weekly or monthly 
wages to receive time and half for over 44 
hours work? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Is a paper-mill buying from a lumber 
company responsible for wages and hours 
of such lumber company? 

A. Can not answer at present. 


. Are there any limitations to hours if 
time and a half allowed? 


A. No. 


. Can a mill paying above scale, and 
working standard hours, be exempt from 
operation under the rules and regulations? 

A. No; all come under the law. 


Q. If a manufacturer doubles up on pro- 
duction to Oct. 24, and then closes his plant, 
what effect on sale of product? 


A. We will look into such operation. 


Q. Will watchmen, learners, apprentices 
be under the law, and are they part of in- 
terstate operation? . 


A. Yes, they are part of operation, but 
certain exemptions are allowed, and we hope 
you will not keep learners as such for 15 
years. 


same 
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From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Lumber With 
Thousands 
of Friends 


Klamath Ponderosa 
makes friends because it 
makes GOOD. Choice 
timber from the famous 
Klamath region. Quality 
added by advanced 
manufacturing in modem 
mills. We are well 
equipped to meet your 
needs in 


SELECTS and COMMON 
S4S, Patterns or Rough 
Shop and Box 
Let us quote on your re- 
quirements or fill an or- 
der for you. Why not 

write us today? 
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John Anderson will operate a 


to simplifying and economizing 


rather than otherwise. We im- 





steam logger this winter at his 
camp near Rice Lake. Mr. An- 
derson is among the first to 
make the experiment and be- 
lieves it will prove of great 
advantage. It has a speed of 
seven miles an hour and will 
carry 15,000 feet. No rails or 
prepared tracks are necessary 
and no amount of snow will 
retard work. It is estimated 
that it will log thirty-five per- 
cent more than when horses are 


used. 
e a . 


A salt palace is to be erected 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, which 
will eclipse all similar struc- 
tures ever built. The walls are 
to be of quarried salt, chiselled 
and carved in artistic designs, 
and the interior will be deco- 
rated with crystallized forma- 
tions from the Great Salt Lake. 


On May 15, 1889, the Flint & 
Pere Marquette, East Saginaw 
& St. Clair, Saginaw & Mt. 
Pleasant, Saginaw & Clare 
County and the Manistee rail- 
road companies will be consoli- 
dated under the title of 
Flint & Pere Marquette Rail- 
road Co., with a combined 
length of 365 miles. This con- 
solidation is made with a view 


matters preparatory to extend- 
ing the line into Detroit over 
one of the routes surveyed dur- 
ing the past year. 

* # @ 


As cherry advances in price, 
sycamore seems to be gaining 
favor with manufacturers of 
furniture who cater to the de- 
mand for finely finished goods 
at low prices. The timber of 
the sycamore tree when young 
is white. When older, it be- 
comes a little yellow and even 
brown toward the heart. With- 
out being hard it is compact 
and firm, has a fine grain and 
is susceptible to a high polish. 
In England it is used exten- 
sively for gun stocks and by 
the calico printer for his blocks, 
also the wood engraver. Its 
smooth surface and durability 
render it a most valuable wood 
and one that will undoubtedly 
come into more extensive use 
as the southern supplies are 
made available. 
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The action of the Canadian 
government in increasing the 
export duty on logs from $2 to 
$3 per 1,000 feet shows pretty 
conclusively that it is the Do- 
minion industry that needs pro- 





tection from the United States 





pose no tariff on logs, but place 
duties of $2 per 1,000 feet on 
sawed lumber. To offset this 
auvantage the Canadians put 
an export duty of $2 on logs, 
but even then the Americans 
can import logs, pay the duty 
and still make a profit, al- 
though it is said our well paid 
labor cannot compete with the 
pauper help of the Dominion. 


s ¢ 


Logs to the amount of about 
10,000,000 feet were driven from 
Eagle River, Wis., to Rhine- 
lander in twelve and one-half 
hours. The distance is esti- 
mated at 60 miles. 


Veneer machines are used in 
converting logs into the long 
paper-like sheets of wood from 
which the berry box is made. 
They are called rotary veneer 
machines and the largest one in 
the United States is in opera- 
tion in California, and shaves 
up logs ten feet eight inches 
‘in length with the greatest 
ease. The shavings which come 
from these machines are great, 
long sheets, in each of which 
is almost the entire wood of 
the big log, and from a single 
shaving is frequently made 
from 2,000 to 5,000 berry boxes. 


THE FEATHER RIVER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of ; 
CALIFORNIA 
SOFT PINE, 


WHITE FIR and INCENSE CEDAR 
Annual Production 50,000,000 Ft. 


LUMBER, BOX SHOOK 
and MOULDINGS 
Mills and Sales Office: 


DELLEKER, PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIF. 
We are member of Western Pine Association 
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The farmer has his big corn crop. And now he needs 
these MATTSON Portable Cribs to store the corn and 
keep it safe. Lumber Dealers: Here’s a great profit- 
earning line to sell. Get into this business now. 
Learn about Mattson Cribs, Silos, Snow Fence, Yard 
and Ornamental Fence. Made of stiff, sturdy pickets, 
securely woven between heavy wire cables. 

WRITE RIGHT NOW FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, 

prices and full information. 


Mattson Wire & Mfg. Co., Joliet, tll 


Branches throughout the corn belt. 
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Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Business continues 
to maintain a stronger tone, with domestic 
rail and water and local markets all showing 
improvement. Export business, which has 
been decidedly off for some time, was not 
improved by the European war scare, and 
shipments to Europe have fallen to practi- 
cally nothing. With start of the fall rains 
and passing of the danger of forest fires, 
woods operators again are getting their 
camps going at full blast. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


COASTWISE MOVEMENT—Member lines of 
the Pacific Lumber Carriers Association 
moved 87,031,900 feet of lumber from Pacific 
Northwest ports to California points during 
August. This represents a gain of more 
than 12 million board feet over July totals, 
and indicates shipping to get ahead of the 
rate increase announced for September. It 
is expected shipments for September will 
equal those of August, as buyers rushed or- 
ders for delivery before the deadline Sept. 21 
when the new rates went into effect. Robert 
C. Parker, chairman of the association, ex- 
pects a recession in buying and shipping 
within the next 30 to 60 days, as retail lum- 
ber yards will be reducing stocks prior to 
taking annual inventory. Northwest mill 
operators have already reported a substan- 
tial drop in lumber orders. The new lumber 
rate from the Northwest to California which 
went into effect Sept. 21 makes a charge 
of $6 per 1,000 feet to San Francisco, Stock- 
tonand Los Angeles; $6.50 to Monterey, Santa 
Cruz and Santa Barbara; $6.25 to Redwood 
City, and $7 to Ventura. The August move- 
ment of lumber from the Pacific Northwest 
to California was distributed as follows: 


Feet 
ee WURREINE cccccicccésccccctccoe Gee 
DE sceneecevedonss cceecseone BES 
Redwood City ..... ne er oe 43,900 
Monterey ....... <Weboveve Ries amnne 396,600 
PER TSOOEE. cccccecsess ieeawns - 1,022,100 
i Sr avevseeueeeesae ° -- 55,375,600 
Pr  ceccceceeseeeseeesass -- 2,639,600 

eee Hivewtee wen -- 87,031,900 


LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES—tThe percentage changes in the dol- 
lar value of retail sales of lumber and build- 
ing materials in California, Oregon-Washing- 
ton, and eight Rocky Mountain States for 
July, 1938, follow: CALIFORNIA—199 firms 
in July reported a loss of 12 percent, as com- 
pared with the same month in 1937, and a 
June-July decline of 6.8 percent. OREGON- 
W ASHINGTON—44 firms reported a July loss 
of 23.8 percent, as compared with the same 
month in 1937, and a June-July decline of 4.7 
percent. EIGHT ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES 
—129 firms reported a loss in July of 16.4 
percent, compared with the same month last 
year, and a July decline from June of 5.1 
percent, 


INTPRCOASTAL SHIPMENTS—The July, 
1938, lumber cargo movement from the Pa- 
elfic to the Atlantic, through the Panama 
Canal, totaled 212,388 tons, compared with 
225,821 tons in June, and 324,907 tons in July, 
1937. 


LUMBER RECEIPTS—Lumber receipts at 
San Francisco from interior points totaled 
7,830,000 feet in September, 1938, compared 
with 10,375,000 feet in August, and 8,342,000 
feet in September, 1937. 


BUILDING—Looking forward to a strong 
market for homes this fall and throughout 
1939, speculative builders are going forward 
at an active pace in this territory. Within 
recent weeks, one local sub-division home 
builder announced plans for construction of 
132 houses, starting of immediate construc- 
tion of 24 in one tract, and the preparation 
of another tract for building of 108 homes. 
A builder on the peninsula announced com- 
pletion of plans for a $100,000 building pro- 
gram, with construction starting immediately 
on 30 homes. Another builder announced a 
$550,000 home building program of 100 homes 
on a tract at San Mateo. 

CALIFORNIA PINES—The Ponderosa mar- 
ket is reported at a standstill. Uncertainty 
of the European situation has caused buyers 
to hold off. Hand-to-mouth commitments 
prevail. While mill stocks are technically in 
good shape, some items continue in short 
supply. About the same situation exists in 
sugar pine. 


DOUGLAS FIR—The local market is a lit- 


Amemcanfiumberman 


Market News from Anje 


tle slow, with prices somewhat weak. Cen- 
tral valley yards are reported fairly well 
supplied but not over-stocked. Retail busi- 
ness is estimated off about 10 percent from 
last year’s, 

REDWOOD—tLittle or no change in volume 
of business is reported. Prices continue firm. 
There is some anticipation of business from 
the eastern storm-wrecked areas. 


Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Lumber trade in 
this area was moderately slow in the fort- 
night now ending, with orders dipping some- 
what and production continuing rather 
heavy in comparison with the amount of new 
business. The unfilled order file has shown 
some decrease. Prices are about steady at 
recent lower levels. 


INTERCOASTAL — Atlantic Coast demand 
has marked time because of the recent war 
scare and rather severe stock market dips. 
New business is expected to improve. It is 
believed locally that, although winter is ap- 
proaching, there is a larger potential demand 
than orders indicate. 


RAIL—Mills have taken a considerable vol- 
ume of new business for rail shipment at 
steady prices. Residential construction and 
farm building are believed responsible. Rail- 
roads are still out of the market. 


CALIFORNIA—California tidewater stocks 
are somewhat larger than they have been, 
but there is a fairly good market. Buyers 
are said to be especially interested because 
of cutrent low prices. 


LOGS—The Columbia River log inventory 
is about normal. The recent higher rate of 
mill production has improved the demand 
for logs, and woods conditions are satisfac- 
tory. 

SHINGLES—tThe local office of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce reported 
this week the Canadian shingle quota for 
the last half of 1938 is completed, so a bet- 
ter demand on American mills is expected. 
Slight increase in production is forecast for 
the first half of October. 

LOCAL construction activity is improved, 
lumber sales are active, and prices are 
steady. 

EXPORT demand is draggy. A few letters 
of credit are being issued by Japan, but these 
are on old orders. South American trade is 
dull. Europe continues to take some burls, 
but lumber demand is restricted. 


Seattle. Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—All mills are badly 
in need of orders for special cutting, and lack 
of these is a big factor in holding down pro- 
duction. They are expecting considerable 
increase in sales of heavy timbers during 
the next couple of months, for Government 
projects. 


RAIL— This market continues sluggish, 
with prices steady to slightly weaker. Ap- 
parently little business is being obtained 
from storm-damaged areas of New England 
by rail mills. There is only a small demand 
for straight cars. The mills are building up 
stocks, and are content to take such orders 
as they can handle. 


INTERCOASTAI-—Shingles and boards are 
being ordered in large quantities for New 
England. Other cargo items are inactive, 
especially No. 3 common, which is being car- 
ried in ample supply by wholesalers. The 
demand for boards is declared by some to be 
caused by the wage-and-hour Act. Up to 
now, southern pine has dominated the board 
market, but the Act is forcing its prices to 
more nearly parity with Pacific Northwest 
boards. Space is plentiful. Prices are 
$11 to 11.50 off, and are a little weaker than 
they were a fortnight ago. 


CALIFORNIA—A brisk lumber movement 
continues to this area, with prices about the 
same. 

EXPORT—South China is buying a little 
lumber; ship space for China is scarce. Japan 
is buying cottonwood logs but little else. 
Practically no business is coming from 
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Europe. Freights to South Africa are up $1; 
there is some inquiry and business. In South 
America bad exchange conditions have re- 
duced buying almost to nothing. 


SHINGLES—A strong demand from New 
England storm area for shingles has boosted 
prices 10 to 15 cents. No. 1 Royals, No. 1 
perfections and all grades of XXXXX are 
most in demand. Stocks are being reduced 
but production probably will increase, as 
many machines have been idle. 


LOGS—Several large camps have started 
operation and other operators soon will start 
up. During semi-closedown there have been 
heavy importations of British Columbia logs, 
which have assisted in maintaining the sup- 
ply for shingle mills, so shingle production 
will not be hampered. The log market is 
holding on Puget Sound. Shingle cedar is 
strong at $15@17; lumber cedar brings $30; 
hemlock, $8.50@9; fir moves at $11, $17 and 
$23, with peelers selling at $24 and $30. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOODS — Very little business is 
being done here. The recent settlement of 
the European situation led many to believe 
that the industry would soon move forward. 
Appalachian hardwood stocks are low, with 
inquiries almost at a standstill. 


SOFTWOODS — Hand-to-mouth buying is 
still the order of the day. Prices appear 
steady. Lumbermen believe that the next 
few weeks will see a decided increase in 
both demand and in prices, of southern pine 
especially, because of the wage-hour law. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET—Building activity 
has created increased demand for yard lum- 
ber, but industrial consumption has been 
negligible, so on the whole there was no im- 
provement in volume, and prices generally 
are stationary. Mills stepped up activity to 
some degree in an effort to lay in stocks at 
present labor costs. Under the new wage- 
and-hour law which goes into effect on Oct. 
24, the cost of production will be higher. The 
improvement in residential building in this 
district has been reflected in the sales by 156 
yards reporting to the Federal Reserve bank 
here. Board feet sales in the reporting yards 
in August were 7.6 percent larger than those 
of a year ago and 8.3 percent above July’s 
total. For all other months this year except 
June, sales have been below those of a year 
ago, and aggregate sales for the year to 
date are 7 percent less than last year’s. 
Stocks of all lumber at the yards were 9.1 
percent smaller than last year’s. 


SOUTHERN PINE—tThe seasonal pick-up 
in demand, generally expected by the end 
of September, failed to materialize. Mills 
are laying in stocks, although assortments 
are not badly broken. In many cases sur- 
Pluses are desired in view of the approaching 
rainy season in the South. 


WESTERN PINE—There has been practi- 
cally no change in Ponderosa demand or 
prices for nearly a month. Demand is light, 
prices are unchanged, and stocks are in good 
assortment. Factory grades are not moving. 
Some western mills, it was reported, are 
placing a limit of about 3,000 feet per car on 
8-, 10- and 12-inch No. 2 4/4 stock. Some 
are limiting the quantity of C selects that 
can be included in any car. 


HARDWOODS—Prices for most hardwoods 
were a shade easier in the local market last 
week, reflecting the small volume moving. 
About the only buying is done by retail 
yards. Factory demand is almost nil, and 
furniture manufacturers have made little 
inquiry. Reports persist here that a num- 
ber of the smaller mills will close down next 
month unless there is a good improvement in 
prices and demand, inasmuch as they will be 
unable to absorb the added expenses involved 
by the wage-and-hour bill. 

OAK FLOORING—Volume of sales is light, 
although mills have been kept fairly busy by 
the backlog of orders. Prices were steady, 
and possibly a shade higher in those key 
items that were short. 
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DOUGLAS FIR—Stocks are in better as- 
sortment than they have been in several 
months and it is easier to place orders for 
mixed cars Demand continues light and 
prices are unchanged. 

SHINGLES—The good demand for shingles, 
which became apparent about the middle of 
September, continues. Prices are holding at 
their recovery levels 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


RETAIL—During August, 1938, 490 retail 
yards in the ninth Federal Reserve district 
sold 13,504,000 board feet of lumber, as com- 
pared with 11,568,000 feet last July, and 12,- 
861,000 feet in August last year. Stocks of 
168 yards Aug. 31 totaled 80,238,000 feet, as 
compared with 80,797,000 feet July 31, and 
84,025,000 feet Aug. 31, 1937. Total sales of 
all materials at 490 yards during last August 
were $1,592,020, as compared with $1,450,890 





during July, and $1,638,880 in August last 
year. 

NORTHERN PINE—Some improvement in 
demand from retail yards has been noted. 


Farmers are coming into the market. Yards 
still, however, .are buying little ahead of cur- 
rent needs. Industrial demand is fair, and 
millwork manufacturers are taking consider- 
able northern pine. Prices are fairly firm, 
with concessions being made here and there 
on some items, 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—An increase 
in demand for posts has been noted. There 
is much farm fence work and replacement 
work in prospect. Poles have not been mov- 
ing in satisfactory volume. Prices remain 
at about the levels of some months ago. 


MILLWORK—Business in the Twin Cities 
and Duluth has taken a turn for the better, 
an unusually large number of new residen- 
tial projects being considered or under way. 
Demand from country sections also has in- 
creased. There is little large commercial 
construction, however. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Spotty sales are being 
made of mixed carlots. Some bad mixtures 
bring a bit over the average market. Prices 
have softened all along the line, and bidding 
on desirable schedules is highly competitive. 
No. 2 dimension, 2x4- to 8-inch, 8- to 16-foot, 
is $17; 2x10-inch, $18, and 2x12-inch, $18@ 
18.50—and $2 is added for No. 1. In No. 3, 
flooring moved back to $12, and 1x6-inch to 
$13, No. 2, 1x3- and 4-inch flat grain flooring 
is $17, and No. 1, $33. B&better has advanced 
from $38 to $42. Small timbers are in de- 
mand at low levels. Shipments have been 
taking only about 75 percent of output, as 
mills strive to build up stocks before the 
wage-hour law is effective. Logging condi- 
tions have been ideal. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—The market has 
been more active. The terrific storm during 
the week of Sept. 19 caused a temporary 
tie-up in production and shipments, and re- 
sulted in some buying from the New England 
section. Buyers generally have been trying 
to stock up before prices aré advanced in 
October because of the new wage-and-hoyr 
law. Some framing mills, making a spe- 
cialty of getting out good, dry, dressed fram- 
ing have advanced their prices $1. There is 
a very small unsold surplus of shortleaf, as 
well as hardwoods developed in this sec- 
tion. There has been a good demand for 
better grades of pine, particularly B&better, 
and a number of widths are hard to buy for 
prompt shipment, either from large band 
mills or small circular mills with kiln-dry- 
ing facilities, and prices are strong. Sales 
of 4/4 edge widths of B&better have been 
larger, and prices should be higher before 
another week. Sales to yards of rough stock 
box, both air dried and kiln dried, have been 
increasing. Yards have been moving out a 
lot of lumber, and are buying to beat a price 
advance. The box manufacturers are also 
taking rough box lumber all the time. Prices 
are very firm. Demand for mixed cars of 
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dressed framing, aS well as mixed cars of 
flooring, roofers etc., has been very good. 
Demand for air dried roofers, both straight 
cars of one width and mixed cars of several 
widths, has been better. Prices have been 
advancing in Georgia rather rapidly, mills 
on Georgia Main Line rate asking $16@17 
for 6-inch air dried roofers; $17.50@18.50 for 
8-inch, $17.00@17.50 for 10-inch; and $17.50@ 
18.50 for 12-inch. The 8-inch are very scarce 
not only in Georgia but in the Carolinas. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS — Demand did 
not show expected recuperation as war fears 
were allayed. Furniture factories continue 


7I 


the best customers. Demand from overseas 
has not quickened. Douglas F. Heuer, sec- 
retary of the National Lumber Exporters 
Association, said that though European buy- 
ers in the early part of this year were over- 
loaded, stocks are again normal and any 
extended business revival must be accom- 
panied by purchase of a considerable quan- 
tity of hardwoods. Manufacture of hard- 
woods is running about 46 percent of normal, 
with orders about 2 percent less, and ship- 
ments practically on a parity with produc- 
tion. Prices continue unstable, and un- 
changed trom levels of two weeks ago. 


OAK FLOORING manufacturers are said 
to be buying and cutting large quantities of 
red and white oak, and paying $17, $23 and 
$28. Flooring plants with a normal weekly 
output of 16,500,000 feet last week showed 
production of 9,096,000 feet; shipments of 
7,656,000 feet, and sales of 6,175,000 feet. Pro- 
duction for the preceding week was 8,910,000 
feet; shipments, 8,064,000 feet, and _ sales, 
6,542,000 feet. As of Sept. 1, these mills had 
unfilled orders of 79,620,000 feet. 
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Since 1879 MOORE has been supplying the lumber industry 
with efficient drying equipment—but today, more than ever 
before, efficient dry kilns are of utmost importance to the 


lumber manufacturer. 


Installation of modern Moore Cross-Circulation Kilns will better 
enable you to meet the conditions which will shortly be brought 
about by the new Wage and Hour Bill. 


Conversion to this efficient drying system will give increased 
drying capacity, better and more uniform drying, lower stacking 
costs and reduced steam consumption. 


Write us today for complete illustrative information as to how 
you can economically convert your old dry kilns to the Moore 
Cross-Circulation Fan System. There's no obligation. 


Moore Dry Kiln Company 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


VANCOUVER, B. C. CANADA 
NORTH PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Cincinnati Club Honors National 
Hardwood President 


CINCINNATI, Ou10, Oct. 4.—The first regular 
meeting of the season was held by the Cincin- 
nati Lumbermen’s Club at the Hotel Metropole 
here, last night. Joseph J. Linehan, recently 
named president of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, was honored when the 
meeting was named “Linehan Night.” General 
discussion, views, and reviews were the order 
of the evening, with the listing of tentative pro- 
grams for the year’s activities. John Bade, 
president of the club, presided. Amor S. Kapp 
is chairman of the entertainment committee, and 
Carl J. Edelman, of the Lumber Traffic As- 
sociation, is secretary of the club. 


Hardwood Clubs Will Hold Joint 


Meeting 


SuFFOLK, Va., Oct. 3.—T. J. Wright, Jr., 
secretary-treasurer of the Carolina-Virginia 
Hardwood Club, has sent a bulletin to all of 
the members, advising that President V. A. 
Miller of that club and President Evans of the 
Southeastern Hardwood Club, have arranged a 
joint meeting of the two organizations, to be 
held on Oct. 18 at Savannah, Ga. Mr. Wright 
said: “It is hoped to have available for pre- 
sentation at that meeting not only the informa- 
tion with reference to the wage-and-hour Act 
developed at the meeting of the Southern Pine 
Association in New Orleans on Oct. 6 and 7, 
but any additional rulings which the adminis- 
trator may make before the date of our meet- 
ing.” 








Oak Flooring Secretary Praises 
British Premier 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 3.—The world owes 
a debt of gratitude to Neville Chamberlain for 
his efforts to bring about peace in Europe, 
Ralph E. Hill, secretary-manager National Oak 
Flooring Manufacturers Association, told mem- 
bers of the Lumbermen’s Club at their first 
meeting of fall. The lumbermen responded 
with an ovation. Particularly pleased were 
Fred Hooton, R. O. Edwards and Henry Jones, 
all Liverpool lumbermen, who were guests of 
the club. Mr. Hooton thanked Mr. Hill and 
said that Mr. Chamberlain wasn’t a politician, 
“just a business man, and Mr. Edwards and 
I both have personally sold him lumber.” J. S. 
Williford, club president, presided. 





New Series of Lectures Scheduled 
by Baltimore "School" 


BattrmoreE, Mp., Oct. 1—The arrangements 
for the opening of the lumber school under the 
direction of Phillips A. Hayward, chief of the 
Forest Products Division of the Department of 
Commerce here, have been completed, and the 
sessions will start Oct. 21 at 6:15 p. m., on the 
second floor of Schellhue’s restaurant, at 412 
North Howard Street. All employees of mem- 
bers of the Lumber Exchange, and one student 
from each non-member firm, is eligible, the list 
of applicants having been so large that admit- 
tance of non-members has to be limited. The 
price of $1.50 for each lecture includes dinner 
and literature. The other lecture dates are Nov. 
18, Dec. 16, Jan. 20, Feb. 17, March 17, April 
21 and May 19. The subjects will be: “High 
Lights of Wood Structure”; “Wood Proper- 
ties”; “Yellow Pine”; “Douglas Fir ;” “Cypress 
and Redwood”; “Western Pines”; “Important 
American Hardwoods.” 


Baltimore Invites Next National Hardwood 
Annual 

Anent the suggestion that the Baltimore Lum- 

ber Exchange invite the National Hardwood as- 

sociation to hold the next annual session in this 

city, and acting on receipt of a letter from 

John W. McClure, secretary of the organization, 


President Jack Waters has named a committee 
consisting of himself, W. J. Appel, W. J. Appel 
Lumber Co.; Richard P. Baer, Richard P. Baer 
& Co.; Joseph Natwick, J. Natwick & Co., and 
D. Carlysle MacLea, of the MacLea Lumber 
Co., to have further communication with Mr. 
McClure and urge the selection of Baltimore for 
the annual. 





Buffalonians Enioy Outing; Hear 
Architect on Housing Congress 


BurFra.o, N. Y., Oct. 5.—At a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange, held at the 
University Club on Sept. 30, a talk was given 
by John McNamara, secretary of the Certified 
Architects’ Association, on the subject of “The 
Forthcoming Housing Congress” in Buffalo, 
Nov. 4. This congress will be participated in by 
various lines interested in building, including 
the architects. Plans will be shown for low- 
cost and medium-cost houses. Emphasis will be 
placed on better construction and proper super- 
vision of such houses. 

The Lumber Exchange held one of the largest 
outings in its history on Sept. 20 at Sturgeon 
Point, on Lake Erie, twenty miles from Buffalo. 
About 235 were present. The weather was ex- 
cellent, whereas it rained on the day before and 
the day after the outing. A chief feature was a 
baseball game, in which the wholesalers, cap- 
tained by Ralph C. Crowley, president of the 
Exchange, badly defeated the retailers, captained 
by Bernard Brady. The score was reported to 
be 31 to 3. Dinner was served at 5 p. m., first- 
class steaks being on the menu. In charge of 
the dinner were Elmer J. Sturm and Lawrence 
N. Whissel. 

For the evening program at the outing, the 
master of ceremonies was Horace F. Taylor, Jr. 
There was chorus singing and a solo by Ralph 
Taylor, of the C. F. Sullivan Co. Talks were 
given by John W. VanAllen, attorney, and Nor- 
man Brautigan, manager of the A. Teachout 
Co. The chairman of the day, as for numerous 
previous outings, was William P. Betts. 





Cincinnati Golfers Elect New 
Officers 


CINCINNATI, Oun10. Oct. 4.—W. J. Gerhardt, 
of the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., was named 
president of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Golf 
Association following the nineteenth annual 
tournament, held at Western Hills Golf Club 
here, Sept. 27. Other officers named for the 
forthcoming year were M. D. Mims, of the 
Thomas B. Thames Lumber Co., vice-president, 
and Jerry Denier also of Farrin’s, secretary 
and treasurer. 





Golfing Lumbermen of Memphis 
Hold 20th Annual Tourney 


Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 3—The Lumbermen’s 
Golf Association of Memphis held its twentieth 
annual 36-hole tournament, here, Sept. 29, at the 
Colonial country club. Stanley Horn, editor of 
the Southern Lumberman, Nashville, Tenn., 
acted as toastmaster for the banquet festivities. 


Officers elected for the ensuing year are: 


President—Keith M. Spurrier, Fisher Lum- 
ber Corp. 


Vice President—Ed. C. Klaiber, Wabash 
Screen Door Co. 


Secretary-Treas.—Harry A. Darnell. 
Board of Governors—H. L. Coldren, North- 


ern Ohio Lumber Co., Parkin, Ark.; F. T. 
Dooley, F. T. Dooley Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
Brinkley, Ark.; James Shannon, Shannon 


Brothers, Memphis; J. S. Williford, Bellgrade 
we Co., Memphis; Harry E. Schadt, Mem- 
phis. 

President Harry E. Schadt presented a silver 
cup to the winner of the low gross score, C. F. 
Work, Jr., who was one of 110 golfers partici- 
pating in the tourney, including three from 
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Great Britain. The cups bear the names of 
the presidents and its winner for each year since 
1919. The following cable was received during 
the day: 

“The committee and members of the Lon- 
don Timber Trade Golfing Society, holding 
their annual competition for the Bruce tro- 
phy today, send greetings to the Lumber- 
men’s Golf Association of Memphis and hope 
they too will have a good day’s holiday.” 

The Memphis group answered: 

“Thanks for your cordial greeting which 
will be read at banquet tonight. We are 
honored in having three of your countrymen 
with us today, Messrs. Hooton, Edwards and 
Scanlan, who join us in best wishes for the 
success of your tournament.” 


In addition to the president’s cup, fifty-two 
trophies were awarded the winners of regular 
and special events. Trophy for the member or 
guest from abroad for low net was won by T. 
P. Scanlan, Flatau, Dick & Co., Liverpool, Eng. 





Twenty Join Baltimore Hoo- 


Hoo Club 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 3.—The first fall meet- 
ing of the Hoo-Hoo Club No. 99, being also 
the annual session, was held in the Continental 
Hotel on Sept. 21. The new officers elected 
are: 

President—Herbert Galliher, H. P. Galliher 
Lumber Co. 

Vice president—D. Carlysle MacLea, Mac- 
Lea Lumber Co., Baltimore and Washington. 

Secretary and treasurer—John B. Harvey, 
George B. Walker Lumber Co. 

Directors—R. B. Riley, Johnson & Wimsatt; 
Lewis W. Huguely, Galliher & Huguely; John 
S. Kelly, J. Frank Kelly (Inc.); George V. 
Frederickson, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Balti- 
more, and William V. Bloomer, Arlington 
Millwork Co. 

Indicative of the new spirit that has come 
over the club with the adoption of reorganization 
plans for the Order at the annual session in 
Minneapolis, twenty new applications for mem- 
bership were received and approved by the di- 
rectors. The new officers are to be installed 
at the next meeting, on the third Wednesday in 
October. The club also indorsed the reorganiza- 
tion plan. A fine dinner lent zest to the regular 
proceedings. 





Pine Concern Known for Quality 
Acquires Famous Hardwood 


Brand 


Hammonp, La., Oct. 3—F. W. Reimers, 
president Natalbany Lumber Co. and Denk- 
mann Lumber Co., has announced that the 
Denkmann Lumber Co.—formerly of Nor- 
field, Miss., but more recently of Canton, Miss. 
—on Sept. 1 acquired the entire properties of 
the Pearl River Valley Lumber Co. and Canton 
Wood Products Co., of Canton, Miss. Mr. 
Reimers has advised that under the same man- 
agement, the change in ownership will carry 
no break in policies. Denkmann Lumber Co. will 
maintain the trade name, the well known “Dia- 
mond Brand” of the Pearl River Valley Lum- 
ber Co. and will continue without interruption 
to furnish. products of the same high quality, 
of which its name, as well as that of the com- 
panies it now succeeds, always has been a guar- 
antee. Sales will be handled as heretofore, 
hardwoods being sold by Denkmann Lumber 
Co. and pine by Natalbany Lumber Co. 


To Cut Pencil Cedar 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 1.— According 
to reports, the Gulf Red Cedar Co., of which 
H. L. Richardson, of Stockton, is manager, will 
construct a sawmill three miles west of Green- 
ville, Calif. The mill will have a capacity of 
140,000 feet per 24 hours. The main cut will be 
pencil stock, but it is also planned to log pine 
and fir. The plant is expected to be ready in 
forty-five days. R. A. Martin, formerly of West- 
wood, is superintending construction and will be 
superintendent of operations. 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins]} 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 4—Boston and those 
sections of New England that were crushed 
on Sept. 21 by the most violent hurricane ever 
recorded in this area, story of which appears on 
pages 34-5 and 60, are fast being returned to 


normal. The most pressing call at retail yards 
is for shingles. All yards are. running to ca- 
pacity supplying dimension and boards for 


emergency repairs. Purchasing agents for the 
railroads insist that heavy schedules of big 
timbers will be required, but they have not 
yet appeared in the market. A recent Red 
Cross tabulation of houses at shore points 
wholly destroyed by wind, wave and flood lists 
12,000 units. The general opinion in lumber 
circles is that little reconstruction of this type 
of buildings will be attempted through the 
winter months, but that a real building pro- 
- will be in full swing by early spring. 

o reproduce many of this type of summer 
cottages will call chiefly for low grade boards 
and small dimension, and thousands of squares 
of asphalt and wood shingles. Aside from the 
call for lumber and shingles for restoring 
buildings damaged by the hurricane—chiefly 
from falling shade trees—business at the retail 
yards must be classed as decidedly sporadic, 
with only an occasional yard in suburban sec- 
tions reporting a satisfactory run of construc- 
tion orders. Most city yards report very little 
current business running to new home sched- 
ules. 

As to current home building activity in the 
State, the latest figures available cover permits 
issued in all cities and the 16 largest towns 
for August. Permits totaled $7,971,580, which 
was an increase over July of 109.5 percent, and 
over August of 80.4 percent. Divided into 
classes of structures, however, it is noted that 
new non-residential structures accounted for 
64.3 percent, and that the balance was about 
equally divided between new residential build- 
ings, 18 percent, and remodeling and repair 
work, 17.7 percent. 

WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK—There 
have been few if any price changes in the 
local market, and the movement to dealers 
has been almost entirely from distribution 
yards. Following the hurricane of Sept. 21, 
there was an immediate call for emergency 
repairs. Inventories here, at the terminals, 
wholesale and retail yards are far below 
normal. Receipts by water in September total 
10,280,532 feet and compare with 11,672,000 
feet average in September in the previous 
nine years. Receipts in the first nine months 
of 1938 total 52,992,048 feet, against an aver- 
age in the previous eight years of 83,410,248 
feet. 

EASTERN SPRUCE—The mills are well 
booked ahead to take care of their output of 
dimension and boards and nearly if not 
quite all plants are operating with day crews 
Only. There are no quotable price changes. 

SHINGLES AND LATH—Freer sales of 
lath are noted, the 1%-inch mostly at 
$3.50@3.75, and the wider size at $4@4.25. 
Eastern white cedar shingles are active and 
firm, with the top grade of extra’s at $4.25 
per square. 
strong and active. The British Columbia 
quota for the last half of the year has been 
filled, and most American mills are running 
with three 8-hour shifts and output will 
catch up with emergency orders from New 
England in four to six weeks. Association 
Officials here have wired the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau at Seattle urging a prompt 
increase in the production of the 18-inch Per- 
fection grade for use in the devastated areas. 
American mills produce a much larger pro- 
portion of 16-inch than do British Colum- 
bia. It is urged also that the Shingle Bureau 
use its best influence to secure government 
sanction to expand the last half year quota 
of British Columbia 18-inch, until the pres- 
ent emergency is fully met. Representatives 
of American mills continue to quote carload 
deliveries at New England points at: 18-inch 
No. 1 Perfections, $5@5.10 per square, with 
the 16-inch 5X No. 1 at $4.52; No. 2, $3.87, 
and No. 3, $3.42. 


West Coast red cedars are both. 


PINE BOXBOARDS—tThe mills are holding 
their price range on inch round edge box at 
$12 for the poorer lots, to as high as $16 
f.o.b. mill yards. The supply is ample. 


Carl Wendelstein, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Boston, specialist in Philip- 
pine mahogany for many years, has been ap- 
pointed New England selling agent for Cad- 
wallader-Gibson Co., of Los Angeles and Ma- 
nila. He continues as selling agent in New 
England for Oval Wood Dish Corp, at Tupper 
Lake, N. Y 

The Lynn Lumber Co. has been incorporated 
at Lynn, Mass., by Leland E. Porter and Wil- 
liam F. Moses, of Lynn, and Ralph F. Moses, 
of Swampscott. 


Philip Horne, of Swain & Boggs Co., 
State Street, Boston, is being congratulated on 
the birth of a son on Cct. 23. 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Rainy weather 
and the tense international situation in the 
last fortnight held down the demand. Quota- 
tions remained unaffected. 

GEORGIA PINE—Business has held at 
about recent levels. Opinion is fairly unani- 
mous that the operation of the wage-hour 
law will serve to advance prices. 


CYPRESS—Stocks held here are not large, 
and little quickening in activity would be 
needed to bring a marking up of quotations. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Some representa- 
tives of mills and dealers report that they 
are rather slack, while others say they are 
quite busy. The indications are that the 
requirements of the near future will top 
those of the earlier period, and the making 
of additions to assortments seems to be in 
order. 


HARDWOODS—The furniture factory belt 
in North Carolina is still buying rather 
freely. The export market remains dull. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Lumber demand has been fair lately, hav- 
ing’ been stimulated to some extent by re- 
habilitation work in storm damaged sections 
of New England. There has been a better 
call for yellow pine roofers and shingles, in 
particular, and prices of both have advanced. 
Shingles are up about 50 cents a square. The 
feeling among wholesalers is that the sud- 
den advance is not likely to hold for long, 
although they believe that the outlook is for 
a good deal of home repair work this fall. 


HARDWOODS — Demand has not shown 
much improvement. The clearing up of the 
war clouds abroad is expected to help busi- 
ness. Furniture factories are not buying 
much, except for their immediate require- 
ments. Prices on most items are holding 
about steady. 

WESTERN PINES—Demand is not show- 
ing much increase. Retailers, as well as in- 
dustrial concerns, are filling in their stocks 
only as lumber is needed. A good volume 
of building is being done in some suburban 


sections, but most city work is. repairs. 
Prices are little changed. 
NORTHERN PINE—The market is about 


holding its own as to prices and activity. A 
fair amount of stock is being used for in- 
dustrial purposes, especially for boxes and 
crates, but this trade is curtailed to some 
extent by the low prices prevailing on farm 
produce. Retailers are not increasing their 
stocks, 





Appalachian Mill Little 
Damaged 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA., Oct. 3.—Some small dam- 
age occurred to the boiler room of the J. B. 
Belcher lumber manufacturing plant here a few 
days ago, but has not interfered with the opera- 
tion, and Mr. Belcher continues to supply his 
trade regularly with quality Appalachian hard- 
woods. 
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We do not make the Most 
Oak Flooring, but we Do 
make the BEST 


CLATIFICO 





OAK FLOORING 
BUSINESS-BUILDER FOR DEALERS 


Dealers in all parts of the count 
profitable trade on this famous “DIXIE BRAND” 
OAK FLOORING. Its uniformity of quality and tex- 
ture, its beauty of color and grain, have made it a 
favorite of dealers, builders and home-owners. Made 
of selected Arkansas Oak, it is brought to perfection 
by up-to-the-minute manufacturing. You'll be proud 
to sell ““DIXIE BRAND*’ Oak Flooring. Back it with 
your —_ guarantee. Learn about its extra 
= iy the service we give. WRITE FOR FREE 
AMP: PRICES AND INFORMATION TODAY. 


W. R. WRAPE STAVE CO., INC. 
Office, Plant, 2200 E. 7th St., LITTLE ROCK ARK 


are winning 








RUSSELL & PUGH 
LUMBER CO. 


Mill and Sales Office 


SPRINGSTON, IDAHO 


Idaho White Pine 
Ponderosa Pine 
Fir, Larch, Cedar 

















Idaho— 


Ponderosa— 
California White 
~ Sugar Pine 


WHITE PINE 


Also 
Fir Wallboard $22 West & Products 





William Schuette Company 
New York 


Office—4i East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 











CHANGE YOUR SAWS TO 
THE GENUINE SIMONDS 


B or F tooth. 
lumber, bits 
bit or shank. 


You will cut MORE and better 
last twice as long, never lose a 
Saw back second day. 


J. H. MINER SAW MF’G. CO., Meridian, Miss. 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








C. D. Hudson, former Spokane lumberman 
and now secretary of the National Wooden Box 
Manufacturers’ Association, was in Spokane re- 
cently on personal business. 


After calling on a few dealers in Baltimore, 
Md., last week, Henry M. Anderson of the Twin 
Harbors Lumber Co. at Aberdeen, Wash., pro- 
ceeded to New York, New England and Detroit. 
He planned to start home from the latter city. 


Nathan A. Allen of the Melick-Allen Lumber 
& Coal Co., Fremont, Neb., is general chairman 
of the autumn membership drive of the Chamber 
of Commerce. Mr. Allen is a former president 
of the Nebraska Lumber Merchants Associa- 
tion. 

Wesley Ohlson, president of the Coast Sash 
& Door Co. of Tacoma, Wash., has returned to 
that city following a combined business and 
pleasure trip that took him as far north as 
Juneau, Alaska. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Ohlson. 

Otto P. Pearson of Mellen, Wis., has ac- 
cepted a position in the sales department of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co. in Chicago. Mr. 
Pearson will remain in the Chicago office of the 
company for awhile, but later expects to have 
a sales territory. 


Paul M. Smith, district manager in Tacoma, 
Wash., for the Wheeler Osgood Sales Corp., 
is passing out the cigars, the occasion being the 
birth of his second daughter to Mrs. Smith in 
a Tacoma hospital Sept. 18. The little girl has 
been named Clarissa Jane. 


The Moyer Supply Co., Gary, Ind., which has 
operated for the past twenty-five years, has been 
purchased by Robert A. Findling of Gary. The 
firm, which will carry a complete stock of lum- 
ber, building materials, coal and feed, has been 
re-named the Findling Supply Co. 


M. J. Foley, assistant to the president of 
Brooks-Scanlon Corp., Foley, Fla., recently has 
returned from Vancouver, B. C., where he en- 
joyed a pleasant visit with his brother Harold 
and family. Harold Foley is general manager 
of the Powell River Paper Co. at Vancouver. 


The Bogalusa, La., plant of Richard P. Baer 
& Co. was visited recently by Richard P. Baer, 
II, who then continued on to mills at Weldon 
and Elizabeth City, N. C. Meanwhile his brother, 
M. S. Baer, Jr., has been touring the Midwest 
for business, and reports satisfactory results. 


No cheap lumber was found in Virginia and 
North Carolina last week by Arthur V. Char- 
shee, representative of various mills in Balti- 
more and Washington, D. C., when he made a 
short trip into those States. The mills seemed 
to be of the opinion that prices may rise with 
the going into effect of the Wage-Hour Act. 


O. Thompson Griffin has been elected presi- 
dent of the Griffin Lumber Co. in Hudson Falls, 
N. Y., to succeed his late father, Daniel S. Grif- 
fin. Lawrence B. Griffin was elected vice presi- 
dent and general manager of operations. The 
company was founded in 1842 by Orville Griffin, 
father of the late president who had headed the 
firm since 1908. 


The many friends of Findley M. Torrence of 
Xenia, Ohio, secretary of the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers, will regret to know 
that he recently was stricken with a sudden ill- 
ness, necessitating his removal to the hospital. 
Latest reports indicate that he is improving and 
all of his friends are wishing for him a speedy 
and complete recovery. 


W. G. Collins, superintendent of the Unian 
Lumber Co., Fort Bragg, Calif., recently talked 
before the North Bay Officers Association of 


the State-wide banking system of Bank of 
America, giving the bankers an inside picture 
of the lumber industry. The association brings 
officers and staff members of neighboring 
branches of the bank together for business and 
educational purposes. 


Robert C. Turnbull, president of the Bath (N. 
Y.) National Bank, has been named president 
of the Avoca (N. Y.) Manufacturing Co. He 
succeeds Claude R. Carroll, Avoca, who had 
been active manager of the company for the past 
thirty years and president for three and a half 
years. George R. Bartram, of Bath, will be 
manager of the plant, which manufactures 
wooden spools, bobbing and hockey sticks. 


E. K. Bishop, head of the Bishop Lumber 
Co. on Grays Harbor and a widely known Pa- 
cific Northwest lumberman, is convalescing from 
painful injuries suffered Sept. 25 when his horse 
fell into a hole while he was riding near his 





Merchandising Institute Names 
Educational Director 


Following a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Merchandising Institute of the Na- 
tional Lumber Dealers Association (Inc.) in 
Chicago on Sept. 23, Hawley W. Wilbur, presi- 
dent, announced that Paul E. Kendall has been 
unanimously elected to serve as educational 
director of the Insti- 
tute’s sales development 
program which will be 
launched this fall. 

In making the an- 
nouncement, Mr. Wilbur 
said: “The choice of 





PAUL E. KENDALL, 
New York City; 
Named Educational 
Director 





Mr. Kendall is a happy 
one. He combines a 
wealth of practical ex- 
perience in various 
phases of the lumber 
and building material 
business with a wide 
personal acquaintance in 
the industry.” 

Mr. Kendall’s first jobs were in lumber yards 
in Kansas, Missouri, Texas and Oklahoma, in 
capacities ranging up to manager and part 
owner. Several years were spent with an ad- 
vertising agency, handling such accounts as the 
Southern Pine Association’s. For fifteen years, 
he was advertising and sales promotion manager 
for the Long-Bell Lumber Co., and was one of 
the two manufacturers’ representatives on the 
Merchandising Council of the NRLDA. For 
over a year Mr. Kendall was FHA administra- 
tor in Missouri. Another year was spent as 
secretary-manager of the National Door Manu- 
facturers Association. For the past couple of 
years, he has been in charge of developing a 
farm marketing division for Johns-Manville. 

This background of experience for both the 
manufacturing and retailing standpoint will be 
most valuable for an educational director, since 
Mr. Kendall will coordinate the work of all as- 
sociations participating in the program. He will 
assist dealers and association secretaries in ar- 
ranging group meetings for dealers’ personnel, 
and will at all times be personally available to 
dealers for consultation and guidance in carry- 
ing out the program. 
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summer home on Hood Canal. Mr. Bishop sui- 
fered three broken ribs and a broken shoulder 
blade. He will be in a cast covering the upper 
part of his body for a month. 


The R. T. Jones Lumber Co., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., with office also in Buffalo, is 
sending out the following small printed slip to 
lumber buyers in the East: “We have eighteen 
salesmen burning gasoline every day selling 
lumber. We cover the entire East. Keep in 
touch with us.” In the company’s Buffalo office 
is a large map of the eastern States, colored to 
indicate the territory covered by each salesman. 


Stockholders of the Case Cedar & Shingle 
Co., Raymond, Wash., have elected A. E. Case 
president to succeed his father, the late E. E. 
Case, who died Aug. 31. The new president 
has managed the company mill for several 
years. Other officers chosen at the same time 
included: H. J. Ellis, vice president; George 
Gehrman, secretary-treasurer; and A. E. Case, 
H. J. Ellis, George Gehrman, W. R. Osborn and 
J. R. Snider, directors. 


The many friends in the trade of Albert L. 
Lindsley, well known commission lumberman of 
Birmingham, Ala., will be glad to know that he 
is reported well on the road to recovery from a 
recent severe illness. He has been confined to 
Highland Hospital in Birmingham, but his re- 
cent progress toward recovery has been so rapid 
that he expects to be back in his office about 
Oct. 10. During his illness the business has 
been carried on by his son, Albert L. Linds- 
ley, Jr. 


H. N. Roberts of the Big Jo Lumber Co., 
Wichita, Kan., was in Chicago during the week, 
returning from Minneapolis where he had at- 
tended a meeting of McGregor Bros. & Co., in 
which company he is interested. Mr. Roberts 
reports business in his territory fairly good in 
volume, but there is keen competition and prices 
are not very satisfactory. In the larger cities 
there is considerable home building under way 
under the FHA plan, but in the smaller towns 
and rural communities where crops have not 
been particularly good, building has not yet 
reached any volume. 


C. I. Cheyney, president of the Bailey Lum- 
ber Co., Bluefield, W. Va., has been invited to 
speak at the construction industry conference in 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 20 and 21, under the 
auspices of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Cheyney has been assigned the subject, “Lo- 
cal Efforts to Stimulate Residential Building.” 
He will represent both Bluefield’s C. of C. and 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers Association 
of which he is a director. The plans used to 
successfully stimulate home building in Bluefield 
were singled out at the annual meeting of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce last May, when 
Mr. Cheyney also spoke. 


Recent visitors to Buffalo lumber offices in- 
cluded: Folwell W. Coan, vice president, Shev- 
lin Pine Sales Co., Minneapolis, and N. H. Mor- 
gan, New York, eastern representative of the 
company; F. R. Adams, Pacific Lumber Co., 
Chicago; R. T. Titus, secretary-manager, Inter- 
coastal Lumber Distributors’ Association, New 
York, who attended a rate hearing on the pro- 
posal to raise the stop-over charge on freight; 
A. H. Landram, sales manager, St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash.; Arthur E. 
Lane, mill service, New York; D. Yates, Elliott 
Bay Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash.; L. W. Rick, 
Pittsburgh, representative of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Professor Emanuel Fritz, who for the past 
several years has been doing a fine job as pro- 
fessor of forestry in the University of California 
and as forester for the California Redwood As- 
sociation, recently has received an appointment 
as consultant to the director of forests in the 
Department of the Interior in the office of-the 
Secretary of the Interior, and has left Berkeley 
to assume his new duties in Washington. His 
new work will be in connection with the prep- 
aration of reports and policy statements for the 
co-ordination of the forestry work in several 
bureaus in the Interior department. His courses 
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at the university in the special field of wood 
technology and lumbering have attracted wide 
attention and many young men have taken ad- 
vantage of them. 


After being in the real estate business at 
Winston-Salem, N. C., for six years, Roy R. 
English has accepted a position as eastern and 
southern contact man for the J. M. English 
Sons’ Co., Asheville, which manufactures and 
wholesales hardwood lumber. He will be asso- 
ciated with his cousins, Clarence M. and Charles 
E. English. Roy English’s father, who died sev- 
eral years ago, was a leading lumber exporter in 
the North Carolina and Tennessee mountains. 
The son entered the lumber business through one 
of his father’s mills, and worked up until he be- 
came New York manager. From 1924-’32, he 
served as eastern representative for the Picker- 
ing Lumber Co. with New York office. Much 
of the English lumber is sold to furniture fac- 
tories in North Carolina and adjacent States, 
while considerable is bought by flooring plants. 





News of Arkansas Lumbermen 


F, P. Spinnenweber, Pocahontas retail lum- 
berman, has been named as a member of the 
board of Control ot the State Hospital by Gov. 
C. EK. Bailey. 

C. J. Mansfield, Warren lumberman, was re- 
cently appomted to the Board of Trustees of 
the State Tuberculosis Sanatorium by Gov. 
C. E. Bailey. 

J. B. Bunn, manager of the Osceola Lumber 
Co., recently celebrated his fiftieth birthday. Mr. 
Bunn is active in church, social, fraternal and 
political atfairs of his town, and has served as 
grand master of Masons in Arkansas. He is 
a World War veteran. 


Lawrence H. Bradley, formerly vice president 
and cashier of the Farmers National Bank at 
Clarksville, has been elected a vice president of 
Bryant Stave & Heading Co., stave manufac- 
turers at Clarksville. 


Lawton Lowry of the Harlan West Lumber 
Co., Marianna, was recently married to Miss 
Catherine Crawford of Plumerville, at the home 
of the officiating minister at Conway. 


Tom G. Clark of the Tom G. Clark Lumber 
Co. of Arkadelphia, and Mrs. Clark, were 
among the passengers on the Governor’s special 
train leaving Little Rock, Sept. 29, for a ten- 
day trip to Mexico City. 

O. O. Axley, Little Rock, president of the 
Southern Lumber & Supply Co., recently ad- 
dressed the Men’s Bible Class of the First 
Presbyterian church on “The Worth of the 
Men’s Bible Classes.” 

R. H. Sutton, president and general manager 
of the Monarch Mill and Lumber Co., Little 
Rock, has just returned from his annual trip to 
Bethany, Mo., where he attended a family re- 
union, which is held yearly. 

E. M. Pfeifer, Sr., president and general man- 
ager of the Mechanics Lumber Co., North Little 
Rock, spent his vacation at the Schwortz Hotel, 
Elkhart Lake, Wisc. 

Charles Axley, youngest son of O. O. Axley, 
Little Rock lumberman, has accepted a position 
in the office of the Alto Mill & Lumber Co., 
Texarkana. 

R. L. (Jim) Hawkins, youngest son of L. M. 
Hawkins, secretary-manager of the Arkansas 
Association of Lumber Dealers, is now working 
in the office of the Countiss Lumber Co. at 
Elaine. 

William P. Davison, who finished Junior Col- 
lege at Little Rock three years ago, and since 
has been assistant. manager of the East Ar- 
kansas Builders Supply Co., at Jonesboro, has 
been admitted to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology without examination and given 
credit for a year’s work which will enable him 
to complete the four year course in three years, 


E. E. Woods of Kansas City, Mo., secretary 
of the Southwest Lumbermen’s Association, dis- 
cussed the Federal Housing Administration’s 
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“modernize for winter” program at a dinner 
given in his honor by a group of Little Rock 
lumbermen at the Hotel Marion, Sept. 20. 





Well Known Line of Retail Lumber 
Yards Sold 


St. Pau, MINN., Oct. 3.—It is announced 
by J. &. mennessy & Co., whose general oinces 
tor the past year have veen at lub» Selby Ave- 
nue, that it has soid all ot 1ts yards and prop- 
erties to Lampert Yards (lnc.), and tnat they 
Wul hereatter be Operated by that company. 

‘Lhe Hennessy concern has been engaged in 
the retail 1umver business since 1909, operating 
yards at Barnum, Cambridge, Excelsior, Farm- 
ington, Hopkins, Mahtowa, Moose Lake, Rob- 
binsdale, and Kosemount, Minn. The company 
was founded by J, E. Hennessy, who retired 
from the management of the business a year 
ago and recently disposed of ail his interest in 
the firm. He lett a tew weeks ago for the West 
Coast tor an extended vacation. J. H. Hennessy 
is continuing with the new owners. 

Lampert Yards (Inc.) celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary last year. Its offices are at 1565 
Selby Avenue in this city. 





Takes Active Part in Making Tobacco 
Festival a Success 


SoutH Boston, Va., Oct. 3.—The fourth an- 
nual National Tobacco Festival, held here Sept. 
8 and 9, reference to which was made in a re- 
cent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was 
the most successful and recorded the largest at- 
tendance in its colorful history. More than 
100,000 persons were present on the second day 
of the festival this year, coming from practically 
every State in the Union and many foreign 
countries. The parade, which was the highlight 
of the festival, was the most elaborate in the 
four years’ history of this national event, the 
tobacco queen being a petite maiden of old Mex- 
ico—Senorita Erma Castillo Najera. A golden 
leaf coronet, symbolic of the leaves of yellow 
tobacco marketed in this community, placed on 
her head by Oscar L. Chapman, assistant secre- 
tary of the interior, characterized her as Regina 
Tobacco IV. The queen’s court included a 
large number of princesses elected by popular 
vote in their various communities. One of the 
directors of the festival, and active in its pro- 
motion, was R. C. Edmunds of the Edmunds 
Lumber Co. Mr. Edmunds was chairman of 
the finance committee of the first festival; pres- 
ident of the second; vice president of the third 
and fourth, and a member of the executive com- 
mittee for each of the annual events. 

This festival is an annual event of interna- 
tional importance and is fostered and promoted 
by the business men of this community, who 
have the co-operation of a number of the large 
tobacco companies, as indicated by comments on 
it in papers published in England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, Cuba, Rhodesia, Mexico, etc. Dr. W. B. 
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SPEED-O-LITE 


RENTALS 


Hundreds of prospects right in your 
community are waiting to sent this 
light weight (80 Ibs.) floor sander. 
Our Sure-Shot FREE Advertising Ma- 
terial that has never failed will bring 
them in. The SPEED-O-LITE works 
right up to the quarter-round and 
picks up all dirt and dust—leaving a 
ballroom finish on every floor. 
Backed by 40 YEARS manufac- 
turing experience. Write TO- 
DAY for details of our 5-DAY 
FREE Trial Offer. 


LINCOLN - SCHLUETER 
FLOOR MACHINERY CO. 


242 W, Grand Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
















To Employees of 


LUMBER DEALERS 


This Free Trial Lesson, “How te 
Read Blue Prints,”” and a set of 
blue print plans—to show you how 
this 35 year old School for Builders 
trains lumber yard employees to list material, 
estimate costs, ete, 

LEARN IN SPARE TIME AT HOME 

Men with this training are needed now to 
nandle expanding business in lumber yards. 
Lumber yard officials urge employees to get 
this training. For Free Trial Lesson address: 


CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
N-422 Tech Bidg., 118 E. 26th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 









Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog 
on Request 

Tally Cards Rules 

Crayon Gauges 

Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 

Pickaroons Marking Sticks 

Car Movers Leather Aprons 

Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Car Door Lumber Rollers Seetional Board Rules 











GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
332 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 


















Cedar boat lumber. 


WM. C. SCHREIBER LUMBER CO. 


Cermak Road & Throop St. 


Phone Canal 0262 


Lumber for Immediate Delivery 


alien and Walnut, Kiln-Dried Hardwoods, Factory Pine, 
Pattern lumber, Cypress, Philippine Mahogany and White 


LET US HELP YOU SELL THE ABOVE ITEMS AT A PROFIT 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Barbour, publicity director, commenting on the 
wonderful publicity received by the festival, 
said: “My scrap book already is 150 pages, five 
columns. I have enough left over to fill the 
walls of my office.” 





Canadian Lumberman Proved 
Prophet on War Crisis 


With tanks on the move, airplanes toeing the 
mark, bombproof cellars being dug, and prac- 
tically everyone in Europe making general prep- 
arations for what seemed an inevitable conflict 
—the best friends of Alf Clark, Toronto, Can- 
ada, couldn’t believe his assertion to them at the 
convention of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association that within a year and probably 
within six months “Germany and England will 
be allies.” At the time they were, on the sur- 
face at least, as distant as the two poles. 

However, Mr. Clark proved to be entirely too 
conservative! Exactly one week after making 
his statement Great Britain and Germany were 
allied at the “Big Four” conference to an agree- 
ment that neither would ever go to war against 
each other. No one knows what inside line Mr. 
Clark had with Mr. Chamberlain and Herr Hit- 
ler, but the Canadian called the turn! 





Names Manager for Dimension 
Plant of Firm in South 


George T. McCall, general manager of the 
southern interests of the J. C. Pennoyer Co., 
with headquarters in Chicago, announces the 
appointment of William Abvott Kone as man- 
ager of the concern’s dimension and lumber 
department with offices in Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr. Kone is well qualified for the position, 
having had considerable experience and training 
in the lumber and dimension business. He be- 
xan with the Fee-Crayton Hardwood Lumber 
Co. in Dermott, Ark., where he worked from an 
apprenticeship to an executive position in charge 
of all purchases and sales. Mr. Kone has trav- 
eled widely, calling on European as well as do- 
mestic trade. More recently he was stationed 
in London as representative of the O. H. Sample 
Lumber Co. 





Two Lumber Companies Where 
There Was One Before 


ToLepo, Oxo, Oct. 3.— Announcement has 
been made of the dissolution of the Sturdivant & 
Mauk Lumber Co., which has been conducting 
a wholesale lumber business in Toledo. Effec- 
tive Oct. 1, W. H. Sturdivant began business 
on his own account as an individual proprietor, 
= the name of W. H. Sturdivant Lumber 

0. 

E. Harry Mauk will conduct a wholesale busi- 
ness separately as E. H. Mauk & Sons. 

Address and telephone numbers will be the 
same as heretofore, as both firms under a joint 
arrangement will occupy the present quarters of 
the Sturdivant & Mauk Lumber Co. 


Lumber Family Name Has Third 
Generation in Football 


LoutsviL_e, Ky., Oct. 3.—Football lineups in 
this city would hardly look natural without the 
name Norman appearing in them. There are 
probably few lumber families which have been 
so frequently prominent in sports for the past 
forty-six years as the Norman clan. 

Back in 1892, the late E. B. Norman started 
the fashion by making a name for himself on 
the Louisville Male High School team. Later 
his brothers, J. VanDyke Norman, now a local 
attorney, and A. E. Norman, Jr., joined the 
gridiron ranks. The latter went on to plav at 
Princeton University, and now is with the Nor- 
man Lumber Co. J. VanDyke played on the 
eleven at Central University. now part of Centre 
College. These three brothers were the first 
generation of the family to make their marks 
in football records. 

A few years later along came E. B., Jr., and 
J. Colgan Norman, sons of the original pace- 
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setter. Then, John Norman, son of J. Van- 
Dyke, became a local star and later a great 
player with Princeton. These boys formed the 
second generation of Norman gridders. 

This year, J. Colgan Norman, Jr., is right 
tackle tor Louisville Male High School, and 
represents the third generation of his family in 
cleats to make history at that institution. IIl- 
ness kept the young gridder from holding a 
regular position in 1937, but this year it is dif- 
ferent. More than six feet tall, he is built in 
proportion, and looks capable of carrying on the 
family name. 


Youthful Political Worker Thinks 
Donkey Should Help Elephant 


Tacoma, WasH., Oct. 1—If Willard V. 
Young, of this city, former Pacific Northwest 
supercargo for the Charles R. McCormick 


Lumber Co. and now operator of the W. V. 
Young Lumber Co., Sumner, Wash. is suc- 
cessful in winning the race for member of Con- 
gress from the sixth Washington district in 
November’s general election, no small amount 


Out among the voters, Jack Willard is busily work- 

ing in behalf of the candidacy of his Dad—and 

like a seasoned politician he knows the effect of 
doing favors 


of that success will be due to the efforts in 
his behalf of his 10-year-old son, Jack. Young 
was unopposed in the Sept. 13 primaries, and 
his name goes on the November ballot as the 
sixth district Republican nominee. 

Jack’s efforts in his father’s behalf are ample 
proof that party politics mean exactly zero to 
the rising generation, and politicians on both 
sides apparently realize it. 

Jack wrote Democratic President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt about the candidacy of his father, 
and indicated that some Presidential support 
would not be unappreciated. The President an- 
parently turned Jack’s letter over to the Demo- 
cratic National Committee in Washington, D. 
C., for Jack has received a letter on the Demo- 
cratic committee’s stationery, as follows: 

Your letter to President Roosevelt has 
come to this office for attention by reference 
from the White House. 

We are glad to learn that your father is 
running for Congress and thank you for 
writing to tell us. 

Much as we might like to, this office can 
not take an active part in the primaries of 
the different States, because we do not want 
to choose for the people of the different 
States their own representatives. We want 
them to do that for themselves. 

I think an advertisement in the news- 
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papers would help you to find the lady named 
Minnie. 


Thanking you for writing, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE WOOD ROBERT, JR., 
Secretary. 

The third paragraph in the letter is perhaps 
not exactly what President Roosevelt would 
have written, in view of recent purge activities, 
but there it is at any rate, over the signature 
of the secretary of the Democratic National 
Committee. 

Just to clarify the reference to the lady named 
Minnie in the last paragraph, Jack explains he 
wrote the President that, if further information 
about his Dad was desired, the chief executive 
could get it from Jack’s Aunt Minnie who lives 
in Washington, D. C. 

Neighbors of Jack are authority for the 
statement that Jack is mowing lawns and mind- 
ing babies free of charge, these days, though 
he does manage to let the recipients of his gen- 
erous services know that his father is running 
for Congress. 





New Retail Yard Opens for Business 
in Baltimore 


Battrmore, Mp., Oct. 3.—The newest retail 
lumber yard in this city is the Campbell Lum- 
ber Co. with Charles Campbell as proprietor. 
The business is located at Patterson Park Ave- 
nue and Eager Place, adjacent to a railroad. 
Sheds are stocked with lumber, plywood, insula- 
tion and millwork. 

Mr. Campbell has been associated with the 
lumber industry for several years. He pre- 
viously was with the R. B. Homer Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), James Lumber Co. (Inc.), and lately 
with the W. J. Appel Lumber Co. Years ago 
: einen was on the sales staff of John H. 

ouck,. 


Southern Mills Contest With- 


drawal of Present Rates on Logs 


Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 3—In an effort to 
preserve the rough material rates upon which 
the lumber industry has been built in the 
South, representatives of all branches of the 
industry appeared before an examiner for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at St. Louis 
on Sept. 28 for a hearing. This followed an 
adverse decision in Division 3 of the Commis- 
sion some time ago. The case is styled Law- 
renceville Cooperage Co, et al. vs. Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown Railway Co. et al., and 
is docketed as ICC 27329. 

The lumbermen had the support of the 
Southern and Southwestern railways, which 
are seeking to preserve present tariff arrange- 
ments. Hardwood shippers say that elimina- 
tion of the present low rates on rough ma- 
terials will prevent production of hardwood 
lumber at points where the mill is not adja- 
cent to the source of log supply and that in- 
creased rates would put many mills out of 
business. 

The hardwood men were represented by 
Cecil A. New, secretary-manager; J. S. 
Thompson, district manager, Louisville; and 
J. V. Norman, general counsel for the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association; the pine 
men principally by A. G. T. Moore, traffic 
manager Southern Pine Association. 

A proposed report was requested of the 
examiner, and briefs are due Nov. 16. The 
case must then be argued before the entire 
commission, following which a decision will be 
made. 








Hymeneal 


LINCOLN-RIECKHOFF—Miss Phyllis Rieck- 
hoff, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Rieck- 
hoff, Orange City, Iowa, and Samuel Ankeny 
Lincoln, Jr., who is connected with F. M. 
Slagle & Co., Alton, Iowa, were married Sept. 
3 at the home of bride’s parents. The bride 
attended Ward-Belmont and the University 
of Iowa. Mr. Lincoln is a graduate of the 
United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Freedom (P. O. at Watsonville) 
—C. W. Cissna succeeded by Freedom Lumber Co. 


ILLINOIS. Carlinville—Ibbetson & Murphy Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by C. R. Murphy Lumber Co. 

Chicago—City Millwork Co. succeeded by Deal- 
ers Millwork Co. (Inc.), 2651 West Roosevelt Road. 

Chicago Heights—Scharbach Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by T. E. Pierson—Lumber. 

Palestine—Otey-Sherwood Lumber Co. sold to 
Perry Graves, proprietor of the Robinson Lumber 
& Coal Co. of Robinson, Ill 

INDIANA. Gary—Moyer Supply Co. of Gary, a 
coal and feed business, has been purchased by 
Robert A. Findling of Gary and will continue as 
Findling Supply Co., carrying a complete stock 
of lumber, building materials, coal and feed. 

IOWA. Lawler and Mason City—Webster Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by J. F. Anderson Co. of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

KANSAS. Palco—Home Lumber Co. sold to 
Mack-Welling Lumber & Supply Co. 

Topeka—Welch Lumber Co. succeeded by Sage- 
Leech Lumber Co., 2ist and Gage Boulevard. 

KENTUCKY. Eminence—Mrs. E. O. Tolle sold 
to Berry Bros. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Miss Vera Young suc- 
ceeded by Vera Young Lumber Co., 2003 West 
MecNichols Road; wholesale and commission lumber. 

Ravenna—Daggett Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Ravenna Lumber & Fuel Co. James Vander Weele 
of Muskegon Heights, proprietor of the Vender 
Weele Lumber Co. there, is the new owner. 

MINNESOTA. Barnum, Cambridge, Excelsior, 
Farmington, Hopkins, Mahtowa, Moose Lake, Rob- 
binsdale (P. O. at Minneapolis) and Rosemont—J. 
E. Hennessy & Co., whose general offices for the 
past year have been at 1565 Selby Avenue, St. Paul, 
Minn., has sold all of its yards and properties to 
Lampert Yards -(Inc.), and the yards will here- 
after be operated by Lampert Yards (Inc.). 

MISSISSIPPI. Tylertown—Williams & Miller 
succeeded by Walthall County Lumber Co. and the 
sawmill will resume operation immediately, accord- 
ing to the new owner, Van F. Miller. 

MISSOURI. Fountain City—Fountain City Lum- 
ber Co., owned by the estate of the late N. J. 
Dapron, succeeded by Jack Hague and associates. 

OHIO. Carrolliton—Albert S. Tope succeeded by 
Cox & Burtsfield Lumber Co. 

Toledo—Sturdivant & Mauk Lumber Co. dissolved 
the corporation and will continue business as sepa- 
rate individual wholesalers under the name of W. 
H. Sturdivant Lumber Co. and E. H. Mauk & Sons. 

OKLAHOMA, Stillwater—S. T. Edwards lumber 
yard succeeded by R. L. Edwards. 


OREGON. Coquille—Coquille Log & Lumber Co. 
mill has been purchased by B. F. Lawrence. 

Horton—Shotgun Lumber Co. succeeded by Close 
Grain Lumber Co. 

TENNFSSER. Winchester—Williams Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Home Lumber & Supply Co. 


TEXAS. Sinton—Fd Steves & Sons sold lumber 
yard here on North Rachel Street to J. G. Moss, and 
the business will be known as J. G. Moss—Lumber. 


VIRGINIA. Cleveland—J. R. Jessee succeeded by 
Jessee & Blackburn Lumber Co. 


WASHINGTON. Elma—Mumby Lumber & Shingle 
Co. succeeded by Elma Lumber & Fuel Co. 


Casualties 


ALARAMA. Birmingham—Stringfellow Lumber 
Co. suffered $25,000 loss by fire at its Bessemer 
plant. The loss of machinery and building was 
complete and most of the lumber on the yard 
and sheds was destroyed. Rebuilding of the plant 
has not been determined as yet. The Stringfellow 
Lumber Co. purchased the operation of the Jones 
Lumber Co. about 30 days ago and had been send- 
ing its concentration yard stock to this plant to 
relieve the heavy accumulation at its Birmingham 
yard and plant. Loss covered in part by insur- 
ance. 

CALIFORNIA. Compton—San Pedro Lumber Co. 
office and store-room on East Palm Street damaged 
approximately $10,000 by fire. 

Modesto—American Lumber Co. at Ninth and M 
Streets had planine mill destroyed by fire, with 
loss of $10.000—the building being valued at $2,000 
and machinery in the mill at $8,000. 

San Francisco—Van Arsdale-Harris Lumber Co., 
vveth and Brannan Streets, damaged $50,000 by 
ire, 

INDIANA. Fort Wayne—Homebuilders Supvly 
Co., 1515 Wabash Avenue, had mill building and 
a corner of the warehouse damaged by fire, with 
loss estimated at $15.000, covered by insurance. 
The office brilding and a small storage shed were 
not damaged. 

NEW JERSEY. Jersey City—James H. Fitz- 
ferald Box Co. (Inc.) lumber vard damaged by 
fire, with loss estimated at $10,000, covered by 
insurance. The blaze destroved a one-story office 
building, storing sheds. the planing mill of the box 
factory and three freight cars loaded with lumber. 


TENNESSEE. Memphis—Memphis Hardwood 
Flooring Co. plant at 1591 Thomas Street swept 
by fire which destroyed seven dry kilns and caused 
damage of $100,000 to the plant and lumber. Loss 
fully insured. 
be started at once. 


TEXAS. Honey Grove—Lyon-Gray Lumber Co. 





Plans for rebuilding the kilns will | 


damaged $20,000 by fire. The loss is partially 
covered by insurance. 

WASHINGTON. Kalama—Gwynne Lumber Co. 
plant was almost destroyed by fire. It is thought 
the loss will exceed $25,000. The planer was saved. 

WISCONSIN. Viroqua—John E. Nuzum Lumber 
Co. had entire main office building, two delivery 
trucks and a maior portion of its lumber supplies, 
paints, varnishes, hardware and similar merchan- 
maa by fire, with loss estimated at 

,000. 


Incorporations 


ARKANSAS. El Dorado—Wyatt Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. incorporated by Dr. J. G. Mitchell, El 
Dorado: H. T. Richardson, Ruston, La., and Mrs. 
Maude H. Mitchell, El Dorado. 
Clarksville—Peden Lumber Co.; $10,000. 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Chumley-Drury Co.; 
lumber. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Lynn—Lynn Lumber Co. 


(Inc.) incorporated by Leland E. Porter and Wil- 
liam F. Moses of Lynn and Ralph F. Moses of 
Swampscott. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Robert Ernst & Sons Co., 
8960 Hubbell Avenue; $50,000; building materials. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Oakboro—Oakboro Lum- 
ber Co.; $25,000. To manufacture and sell lumber 
and lumber products. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. North Augusta—Savannah 
River Veneer Co.; to operate a veneer manufac- 
turing plant. 


TEXAS. Houston—Empire Lumber Co.; $2,000. 
Building materials. 
VIRGINIA. Lynchburg—Virginia Dunbrik Co. 


(Inc.); $50,000. To manufacture and deal in build- 
ing supplies. 


WASHINGTON. Olympia—Panama Shingle Co.; 
$28,000. 


CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver— 
Columbian Pine Export Lumber Co., (Ltd.) 789 
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West Pender Street, has commenced business as 
timber merchants. 

Wells—Geddes Lumber & Contracting Co., Lim- 
ited; $20,000. Offices are c/o C. V. Geddes, Saun- 
ders Avenue, Wells, B. C. 


New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Brinkley—W. H. McCollum, who 
is building a new lumber plant here, has an- 
nounced that his firm will be called “‘The Rice 
Belt Lumber Co.” 

CALIFORNIA. Beverly Hills—M. C. Beust has 
obtained a certificate to conduct a wholesale build- 
ing material supply business, with the trade name 
“Besco Quality,’ under the firm name of Beverly 
Supply Co., 8006 Melrose Avenue. 

Glendale—Glendale Pioneer Shingle & Roof Co., 
400 East Colorado Boulevard. 

Los Angeles—Trinidad Mastic Floor Co., 1850 
East Forty-second Street. 

KANSAS. Pratt—Hacker & Green Lumber Co.; 
will handle building materials. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—Crystal Springs Lumber 
o. has opened offices here at 311 Deposit Guar- 
anty Bank Building. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—State Lumber 
Co., 1715 South Agnew Avenue, opened. Will carry 
on wholesale and retail business, handling building 
materials of all kinds. 

Sayre—Chaffin Bros. Lumber Co. of Oklahoma 
City is constructing a new lumber yard here. 

OREGON. Disston—Disston Lumber Co. engaged 
in_ business under management of Alex. Garroutte. 

Idanha—Idanha Logging Co. has been formed 
by W. B. Barton, 413 Pittock Block, Portland, Ore. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Mountain Home—Ernie Gentry 
and associates will install a planing mill and 
lumber yard here, 

OREGON. Portland—Carlton Lumber Co., 2008 
North Interstate Avenue, is adding a department 
for the manufacture of portable buildings. 

WASHINGTON. Kelso—Kelso Veneer Co. will 
enlarge plant to provide for increased production 
of fancy veneers for the domestic and foreign 
markets. About $15,000 will be spent enlarging 
the plant. 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver— 
Modern Saw Mills (Ltd.), 513 Pacific Building, 
Tor” shingle and sawmill to cost about 
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JOHN HALL, who had represented the W. 
M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, in 
Canada for the past 26 years, died Oct. 3 in 
a Cincinnati hospital. A native of West Vir- 
ginia, he entered the lumber business with 
the Deverex Lumber Co., Charleston, W. Va., 
remaining with the firm for seven years. 
After this, he was in business for himself for 
five years. In 1912 he joined the sales staff 
of the W. M. Ritter and lived in Toronto, 
covering the hardwood trade in Ontario and 
Quebec. The widow survives. 


COLWERT G. PIER, 62, manager of the 
Fuller-Goodman Lumber Co., branch at Stur- 
geon Bay, Wis., from 1932 until it was sold 
in 1937, died Sept. 23. He was a native of 
Fond du Lac, Wis., and had spent most of 
his life in the lumber industry. He operated 
the Pier Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., before 
going to Sturgeon Bay. .For the past year 
he had been supervising the closing of the 
Sturgeon branch before being transferred to 
the Mauston, Wis., branch. The widow and 
a daughter survive. 


ALBERT L. JURDEN, 72, executive of the 
Hammond Lumber Co., died at his home in 
Los Angeles, Calif., Sept. 26. He had been 
a resident of Los Angeles for 40 years and 
was a Mason and a Shriner. The widow, a 
son and a daughter and two sisters survive. 


Ss. T. EDWARDS, 65, founder of the lumber 
and building material firm which bears his 
name at Stillwater, Okla., died Aug. 25. The 
company is now owned by R. L. Edwards 
who acted as manager for the past 20 years. 


HENRY C. FELLER, 69, joint partner with 
his son, John M. Feller, in the operation of 
the Feller Lumber Co., Leavenworth, Kan., 
died Sept. 15. The company was formerly 
operated as the Fuller-Feller Lumber Co., 
until Mr. Fuller purchased the entire prop- 
erty, which was later made into the partner- 
ship. He had been engaged in the lumber 
business for 31 years. In addition to the son, 
jn widow, two daughters and a brother sur- 
vive. 


CARL A. CARLSON, _ 51, _southweste 
Washington iumberman, died Sept. 14 at his 
home in Mineral, Wash. He moved there be- 
fore the district was accessible by railway 
and founded the Carlson Lumber Co., which 
he operated with his brother, Gust. He was 
also associated with the former Carlson-Hill 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, and the Alder Creek 
Lumber Co., Shelton, Wash. The widow, three 
sons, and a daughter and his brother survive. 





JOHN McNEAL BURGNER, 87, founder of 
the Burgner-Bowman-Matthews Lumber Co., 
and chairman of its board of directors, died 
Sept. 11 at Los Angeles, Calif., where he had 
lived for 20 years. The headquarters of the 
company are located at Kansas City, Mo., 
where Mr. Burgner came, in 1908, from Webb 
City, Mo., the home of the company which 
was organized in 1905. .The widow, three 
daughters and a half-brother survive. 


FRED JOHNSON, 79, secretary and part 
owner of the West Waterway Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash., died Sept. 26. He was one of 
the founders of the company and had been 
active until two years ago. A native of 
Sweden he had been engaged in the lumber 
and shingle business for the past 44 years. 
Three sons, Alfred R., Howard B., and Con- 
rad T. Johnson, all of Seattle, and one daugh- 
ter, survive. 


EDWARD K. WOODWORTH, 63, Concord, 
N. H., for many years active in the affairs 
of the old Parker-Young Co., lumber opera- 
tors and distributors at many New England 
points, died Sept. 28 at Cambridge, Mass. A 
brother, Charles P. Woodworth, has been ex- 
ecutive head of the Woodstock Lumber Co., 
Boston, Mass., for many years. 


JAMES WEIMER, 65, owner and operator 
of George W. Weimer & Sons,. St. Albans, 
W. Va., died Sept. 18. He was a native of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and had come to St. Albans 
49 years ago to join his father in the lumber 
business. Surviving are the widow, a daugh- 
ter and two brothers. 


MRS. EMILIE YAHR FORSTER, 66, widow 
of Charles G. Forster, Milwaukee, Wis., lum- 
berman, and mother of Carl A. Forster, presi- 
dent of the Hilty-Forster Lumber Co., Mil- 
waukee, died Sept. 25 at her summer home, 
Pewaukee Lake, Wis. Five daughters also 
survive. 


EMMA D. HORNE, wife of Edgar M. Horne, 
Swain & Boggs Co. (Inc.), wholesale lumber 
firm of Boston, Mass., died at her home in 
Newton, Mass., Sept. 29. : 


TRACY L. SHAY, manager of the Taylor- 
ville, Ill., branch of the Alexander Lumber 
Co., of Aurora, Ill., died during the latter 
part of September. 


MOULDER L. FARLOW, 77, owner of the 
Farlow Lumber Co., saw mill and retail lum- 
ber company, Paoli, Ind., died Sept. 27. Nine 
children survive, 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales 


rices on 


southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, New Orleans, La., for sales made 
in the period Sept. 19-23 but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for 
the month to date have been inserted and starred (*): 











West East West East West Dast West Bast 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Surfaced Finish, No. 2 Shertleaf 
Noe. 2 Fencing & OM 
1x3 — B&bett mad es Se ee 
B&btr Sht. 55.36 56.94!neh thick— ce Shyons s6-53 25-20) St 
No. 1 Sht.. 45.45 $55.00/4 conouulia 52.36 46.72 me genes AT 17.06 12 & 14... 19.57 17.12 
5 - Gee mee . g as ES alti ti‘ “Cis dl CL OOOO OO OO . . 
No. 2 -+++ 35.25 838.0908 ser" ':15 BE43 48:06] Ne. 2 Shiptap and |), 
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WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 1.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8 to 18 foot, f.0.b. mills are: 


Beveled Siding, %-inch 


Clear A” “B” 
DE scceeasenesen $26.00 $23.00 $20.00 
De eecsnecemians 30.00 25.00 23.00 
Se aewecesenexes 33.00 30.00 27.06 
Clear Bungalow Siding, %-inch 
DN .carkepeithedebwcteevatadwesvnwed $52.00 
Dn c#wedecs db 66 CdEs sevescesooens 58. 
12-inch ..... $eceesevevece UVOCCeCeeweReS 68.60 
Finish, B&better, S82 or 48, 6-10’ 
828 or 848 
or Rough 
Di tankeanennen tase denwweee ee dade $ 72.00 
Dt tresebtadeveseledeeauheehankeen 77.90 
DE *capantint avons deo eed emeaee eeuene 85.00 
Dt ¢tenedneeenneeiatiancne enw neeesae 95.60 
Dr ““neees RGM OHCK TREKS HOE CORE RSOEES 100.00 
pets rr rre rr rrr rr Te Te Te 105.00 
D. s6e0ebervterancbesenueeses evccece 115.00 
1232423" ‘hetpavenrenenanedkacdodews eocce Saee 
Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-1@ 
BE cccercsccceceséeseneces cccccccecc cee 
Dn” “sadusebbeeeeeedueteas Ceveccccccoee Ge 


Discpunt on Mouldings 6-20, Odd Lengths 
Series 8000— 


Listing under $4....... ee - -55% 

Listing $4 and over............-- cocceseee 
Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 10’ 

100 lin. ft. 

SO ssees betebobeasesowe TrTTrrrriitre,. 

Dal s¢ecanavevestéen veers covcvecoedcesoe wt 

1 o eeereee . errr rrr ee errr r rere reer eeee . 


WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period from 
Sept. 19-Sept. 24, inclusive. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales, and are 


based on specified items only. Quotations 
follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 
5/4x8 6/4x8 
Spiects, S2 or 48S— 1x8 & war. & wadr. 
4 ene $60.42 $68.13 
ace > xik'e wad 42.54 a adh S otials 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
a $29.03 $18.39 
ee ere errr. 31.30 18.95 
Cope, | $2 or 48S— 0. 2 No. 3 
RON SE ER ee $21.94 $17.29 
asia alg a a gh awe alana 26.06 17.1 
No. “4, 2 PN Giccnkedeneewoneesos cee $12.92 
Idaho White Pine 
5-6/4-8 
Se.tects, $2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. 
oho ee Se $69.00 $90.25 
a 47.05 par 


Commons, S82 or 4S— 
Colonial Sterling Standard 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 





oO. a. oO. 
. OD. ites eer: $34.98 $28.74 $24.62 
tobe easee 69.00 39.11 24.84 
Uulity (No. 4) 4/4 SS wcnaecae cui $16.06 
Sugar Pine 
1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 
Seiects, S2 or 4S— & wdr. & wdr & wdr 
| i. a ee $71.00 
 & aes: $65.54 $66.98 64.80 
5 cee 54.00 53.00 
Shop, S2S— 0.1 No. 2 No. 3 
phd ates aeearecae $40.81 $26.07 $18.50 
Og OR EP 40.83 25.39 17.42 
Wald ose ccukate memes 48.55 27.8 aan 
Larch-Douglas Fir 
ee Ul eee $15.29 
Dimension, No. 1, ee eae 14.36 
ee. S Come., GS OF GE, TBs c ce cccccccccecs 18.80 
Flooring, vert gr.,. CABtr..4 RL....:. . 85.38 





CAROLINA PINE 


Following are prices realized, Norfolk rate 
of freight on sales made during the week 
ended Sept. 27: 


Flooring 

No. 1 No. 2 

Bé&btr. Com. Com. 
ee ere $42.95 $40.10 $24.20 
RN Se eR, 9! 40.65 39.25 23.05 

Ceiling 
MES die ccivieis eee $25.20 $22.40 $15.00 
Finish, Dressed, B&btr. 
BO. Giang cheno 096-35 ey Se eae eee $57.55 
aI Se a 7.90 EE sa ciate wo <a 70.65 
rare rt 45 De: eS 70.40 
BO Vs 8ocedreras 49.50 3 are 77.45 
Boards, Dressed 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

Com. Com Com 

MD ss are wikioamwe onal $43.40 $20.80 
ee re ee 40.00 20.25 aan 
rye: 44.00 21.90 $16.95 
8. ea ee 43.20 22.10 18.45 
BE vietnamese nde aren 50.80 22.75 hee 
EEE. etd ot eae eoee 55,05 26.35 25.05 

Boards, Air Dried or Roofer Grade, 
No. 2 Common Dressed 

DE akewssenmee $18.95 Nee $17.60 
BE ais cag at rae 17.35 ae 18.05 
DE. stucccceens 19.00 a 22.00 
Shortleaf Dimension No. 2 Common, Dressed 
8 to 16 18 & 20 
Mr ad dna & 6 N.ose 6 Whe Soe eee $19.95 $21.10 
MD secon cleewucshcnenesaeeen 19.0 22.45 
8, ie hs tee te ees SS 22.60 24.25 
rr ere we ee 22. eta 
BEES sededechussedsevawseneaes 21.50 23.00 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 1.—Average prices of 


logs are as foilows: 
No. » hal $17; No. 8, $11. 


Fir: No. 1, $23; 
Peelers, No. 1, 30; No 
Cedar: Shingle logs $16- 7: lumber logs, $30. 
Hemlock: No. 2&3, $8.50- 9. 





DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 1.— Current quota- 
tions i o§<. & mill on Douglas fir items in 
mixed cars for rail shipments direct to the 
trade appear below: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


Bé&Btr. Cc D 

a ee eTere $35.00 $25.00 
Flat Grate Flooring 
err - Hf $24.00 $20.00 
naw eau aceigcenncbers 29.50 24.50 
Drop Seaton 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$31.00 $29.00 $24.00 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 31.00 29.00 24.00 
Cetling 
err re 24.00 23.00 $16.50 
ee ee $3500 #5300 17.00 
— Boards and Shiplap 
x6 x8 1x10 1x12 
= oer #18 00 318 00 $18.00 $22.00 
WG. 3 cccce Bee 5.00 15.00 15.00 
ees HE nceus 10.50 10: 00 10.00 11.00 
No. 1 Common Dimension 

12 14 16 18 20 
cee -$19.00 $19.00 $20.50 $21.50 $20.00 
i wéauewue 18.00 18.00 18.50 19.50 19.50 
2x 8 ......-- 18.00 18.50 19.00 20.00 20.00 
ee 20.00 20.00 20.50 21.00 21.00 
ae 21.50 21.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 

No. 1 Common Ruugh and/or Surfaced 

Timbers 
4x10 planks 20 feet and shorter and 

gr pee er eee rare $17.50 
12x12 on SC. GRO GROTCEE sc cccce o96see es 17.50 
BSEIS BF tO SO TOSL..ccvcscececs Knee ee ene 18.00 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
gest the following prices realized f. o. b. 
aoe ae mill basis, during the week ended 

ct. 


$§x2% 


Third 
$45.85 


First Second 
nerwie Saree eee $73.36 $62.56 





dctol 


| 
sc 


Fol 
on Tr 
from 
ende¢ 


Qu 
FAS- 
4/4. 
5/4 . 
8/4. 
No. 1 | 
4/4. 


No. 1 
4/4. 
8/4. 


FAS— 
4/4. 
8/4. 
No. 1 


4/4. 
8/4 . 


ie 


te 
k 
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b. 
ied 
ird 


5.85 





October 8, 1988 


F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 
on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, 
from reports of sales made during the week 


ended Oct. 3: 
Qrtd. Red Gum 


FAS— 

ak Gao ee 68.50 

S/6 cicvoes 77.50 

8/4 wccces 78.25 

No. 1 & Sel.— 

ig Bees 28.25 
Qrtd. Sap Gum 

FAS— 

i, eer 35.25 @37.50 

io ee 36.50 @ 40.50 

1@. céeeee 40.00 

No. 1 & Sel.— 

674: scames 22.50 

S/4 ccanoe 24.00 @ 26.50 

6/4 cieekn 22.75 @25.00 

8/4 ccweee 26.00 @ 26.50 


Plain Sap Gum 


FAS— 
a, eee 23.7 
i wees 28.00 @30.25 
Tf ee 31.75 @ 33.00 
€/4.<.iaware 33.75 @34.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
GlS: saccen 16.00 @17.25 
tee 18.00 @ 23.00 
C/E. .nnveain 21.75 
No. 2 Com.— 
ew 7.75 
£f4. cance 13.25 
Qrtd, Black Gum 
FAS— 
i ee ‘ 30.50 
Sit nrciene 37.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
ee atthe <x 
S/R ican 27.50 
Qrtd. Tupelo 
FAS— 
i ae 34.75 
St ccagat 36.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
Se waeaiew 24.75 
OFS wahnies 26.50 


Plain Tupelo 


FAS— 

Oe caecum 22.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 

a/* i55522 20.50 


Plain Black Gum 


FAS— 

a Pe 26.50 
Qrtd. White Oak 

FAS— 

We cide sts 99.25 
Plain White Oak 

FAS— 


eeeteee 


FAS— 

ST 40.00@ 42.00 
eee 50.00 @55.00 
No. 1 & Sel— 
re - 22.50@29.50 
_, eee 29.25 @34.50 
BFE cecese 35.75 


Plain Poplar 
a & Selects— 
40 





_ i SSS -00 
eer 43.00 
OPS se0-es0 47.75 
No. 1 Com 
SAPO aE: 26.25 
No. 2—B Com 
baamee 11.00 
Cottonwood 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
a pees 26.50 
Qrtd. Sycamore 
FAS— 
eee 35.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
|) eee 25.00 
Log Run— 
ba a ae 21.00 
Willow 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
ge eee ee 27.25 
No. 2 Com.— 
eae 13.50 
See eases 15.00 
Magnolis 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
4/4 K D. 32.00 
5/4 K D. 35.00 
No. 2 Com.— 
4/4 S2s.. 21.00 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Followin 
in Wisconsin: 


No. 1 Hemlock Sanam, 5ee or, 9 S1S1E 


are prices f. o. b. delivery points 


12814" 16’ 
BE OP vias cciewes . . $30.50 “sre $33.50 
fe epeeeees ECE, 32. 50 33.50 
OS FF Ci ceesceseuty . 32.00 33.00 34.50 
UE cance sis cence Ee 34.50 36.00 
gph eee tte 34.50 35.50 37.00 


For D&M, Plain shipla 
cents; for drop siding, cei 


or S4S add 25 
ng, saney shiplap 


grooved roofing or partition, add 
No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S81S1E or nd 


8° 0,12&14’ 16° 
Oe 0 es ee $32.50 $32.50 $3.50 
OS eeiteeceepss. 31.50 31.50 32.50 
Oe Ot nay aumeunee 32.50 32.50 33.50 
EPO RE $3.50 34.50 35.50 
ape teiebeeibenie)» 34.50 35.50 36.50 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., 


Oct. 


1—Below are listed 


average prices received for red cedar shingles 


sold 

Royals: 
1-24” 4/2 
2-24" 4/2 
3-24" 


eee ee eeeene 


in eee 

XXXXX : 
1-16” 5/2 
2-16” 5/2 
3-16” 5/2 


irect to the trad 


ee ee ee | 


a ee $4.45-4.55 


3.20-3.25 
2.25-2.35 





Amermcanflumherman 


Current Market Review 


Demand for softwoods increased again 
in the two weeks ended Sept. 24, as com- 
pared with last year, being only 2 percent 
below its level, but it was not as large as 
shipments, which in turn fell behind pro- 
duction—so that mill stocks increased 
while order files declined. Gross stocks 
that date were about 3 percent below last 
year’s and unfilled orders, about 20 per- 
cent below. Post-storm emergency has 
brought some demand from New Eng- 
land, but this section will be able to more 
than supply its own needs as it saws 
downed timber. Other Atlantic coast 
markets generally have been hesitant be- 
cause of the European war scare, but 
there is much building in plan, local 
stocks are low, and mills are expecting 
increased orders, but report that mean- 
while their prices have been sagging. The 
California market too has a softer tone, 
despite the fact that a good volume of 
lumber is being consumed, for stocking 
up to get ahead of the Sept. 21 coastwise 
freight advances has been general, and 
many distributors are now temporarily 
withdrawing from the market. There is 
a fairly good demand in the middle West, 
for suburban housing and farm construc- 
tion. In the Southwest, South and 
Southeast, volume of consumption has 
been increasing, but many mills have 
been stocking up ahead of the effective 
date of the wage-hour bill, and quotations 
do no better than about maintain their 
level. The export markets generally fell 
off badly as a result of the European war 
crisis. There is still a good deal of un- 
certainty as to the effects of the wage- 
hour law on costs and on competition be- 
tween the South and other regions, the 
later feeling that any lift in the southern 
level will turn more business their way, 
so that decided advances will hardly be 
feasible. Buyers feel little urge to stock 
up beyond current needs, although most 
of them expect a large expansion in home 
building, and many believe that the cer- 
tainty of rising price levels in spring will 
result in building during cold weather 
climbing far above its seasonal normal. 

The hardwood market shows little ac- 
tivity, though furniture plants are still 
buying in fairly good quantity, and there 
is a continued demand for flooring. In- 
dustrial buying fell to low levels during 


the war scare, and there was practically 
no foreign business. Overseas markets 
are reported to have depleted the stocks 
that they accumulated during the first 
part of the year, but they are not recep- 
tive. Quotations have failed to develop 
much steadiness, for southern sales have 
not been keeping abreast of production. 
Mills in the South are struggling with the 
difficulties imposed by the wage-hour Act, 
and are also fighting to retain their log 
rates and thus prevent another large addi- 
tion to their manufacturing costs. 


NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 





Brown Ash— «FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 
5 Sry eS $57.00 $47.00 $38.00 $26.00 $18.00 
SS, Seer a 62.00 52.00 41.00 28.00 19.00 
BPE. isteawmnes 67.00 57.00 48.00 32.00 19.00 
Be © wade 72.00 62.00 51.00 34.00 20.00 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Basswood— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 
+ Se $78.00 $68.00 $52.00 $28.00 $21.00 
a eer 83.00 73.00 56.00 31.00 23.00 
i, eT eee 86.00 76.00 56.00 31.00 23.00 
-, rey 93.00 83.00 66.00 33.00 23.00 
le, res 103.00 93.00 73.00 45.00 .... 

MAIS ble tan ws 108.00 98.00 78.00 50.00 
BE igincsieune 70.00 60.00 41.00 24.00 


Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, $78; or on 
grades, FAS, $88; No. 1, $68; 5/4, No. 1 and 
betters, $83, or on grades, FAS, $93; No. 1, $73. 

No.1 No.2 No.3 


[ee FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 





$70.00 $55.00 $45.00 $30.00 $15.00 
75.00 60.00 50.00 32.00 17.00 
80.00 65.00 53.00 34.00 17.00 
85.00 70.00 58.00 34.00 18.00 
85.00 70.00 58.00 35.00 18.00 
98.00 83.00 66.00 40.00 .... 
98.00 83.00 69.00 40.00 .... 
118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00 .... 
118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00 .... 
158.00 143.00 121.00 ae ee 
No.1Com. No. 2 No. 3 
Soft Elm— FAS & Sel Com. Com 
5 rere $47.00 $37.00 $26.00 $18.00 
SS ree 52.00 42.00 28.00 19.00 
Te sence nee 52.00 42.00 28.00 19.00 
eae 55.00 45.00 31.00 - 00 
sg rn 58.00 48.00 33.00 
re 63.00 53.00 38.00 cee 
No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
Rock Elm— FAS Com Co Com 
ee ieceneue 50.00 $32.00 $20.00 $17.00 
2 Pe 55.00 37.00 22.00 19.00 
i eS 65.00 45.00 24.00 19.00 
err 70.00 55.00 29.00 22.00 
| 4 Saar 80.00 65.00 41.00 Ree 
Oa. 90.00 75.00 46.00 27.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Birch— Sel Com. Com. Com. 
_, Se $76.00 $64.00 $47.90 $28.00 $17.60 
eA 81.00 69.00 52.00 34.00 17.00 
_, eR 86.00 74.00 57.00 39.00 18.00 
| a ea 91.00 81.00 65.00 - 4 ™" 00 
|, eo ee 96.00 86.00 74.00 
BEPe crscccces 101.00 91.00 79.00 50. 00 am 
i 156.00 146.00 122.00 are 
- ere 68.00 58.00 41.00 25.00 . ae 
Be Ss nawwsws 70.00 60.00 44.00 26.00 ... 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Soft Maple— AS &Sel. Com. Com 
BE Ciara ere vicd wees $61.00 $45.00 $28.00 $17.00 
Bn Sn 66.00 49.00 29.00 18.00 
| ne 76.00 54.00 34.00 18.00 
Os EAE re 81.00 59.00 34.00 19.00 





TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 3.—Following is a list of wholesale prices on tidewater red cypress, 


f.o.b. Jacksonville:* 





Grades 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 
Tank, RW&L, rough..... Jehan chek $100.50 $113.75 $137.00 $137.00 $144.00 
FAS, RW&L, rough...... $67.50 $77.50 86.50 100.75 118.00 118.00 122.50 
Select, RW&L, rough.... 6030 70.50 70.50 78.75 91.50 91.50 100.50 
No. 1 Shop, RW&L, rough 45.50 54.50 62.50 66.25 77.50 77.50 85.50 
Box, RW&L, rough...... 26.75 28.75 28.75 27.75 
Peck, RWL, rough....... 26.00 28.00 28.00 28.25 OrPREss ee, 
“A” Finish, RW&L, S4S.. 76.75 88.25 88.25 105.25 Bests, 18” ....$6.45 $7.70 
“B” Finish, RW&L, S4S.. 69.75 81.75 81.75 89.75 Primes 18”... 4.70 5.50 
“Cc” Finish, RW&L, S4S.. 66.75 78.75 78.75 86.75 Economy, 18”. 3.95 4.85 
“D” Finish, RW&L, S4S.. 61.75 73.75 73.75 76.75 CYPRESS LATH 
No. 1 Com. RW&L, S4S.. 57.00 62.00 62.00 63.00 4x14 x48" mt et 
No. 2 Com. RW&L, S4S.. 40.50 42.50 42.50 41.50 3%x1144x32” ... 3.00 ee 











































| How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
, In Classified Department 


Two consecutive issues..........55 cents a line i 
Three consecutive issues..........75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues..........90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues..........$2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues.......$5.40 a line 











Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines. _ 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Heading 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 



















































THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Sel- 
ler. Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, loeomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operations. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumberman, 

Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Earth. 
Address 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 








Too Late To Classify 


a il 


CARPENTER APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CoO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Inc., 








October 8, 1988 
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WANTED 











Salesmen 


WANTED: LIVE WIRE SALESMAN 


For St. Louis yard. In answering please describe 
your qualifications thoroughly. 
Address “R. 44,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: COMMISSION SALESMEN 


Good exclusive territories open represent Missis- 
sippi mill making extra high quality shed stock 
and dimension. 

Address ‘“R. 











80,"" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED SALESMAN 
For Ill, Ind., West. Ky. Sash, doors and mill- 
work. State age, salary and references. 
Address “‘R. 81," care American Lumberman. 





DETROIT SASH & DOOR JOBBER 
Wants experienced salesman to call on retail lum- 
ber dealers. State age and experience. 

Address “‘R. 74,”" care American Lumberman. 





Employees 


DETAILED MILLWORK SALESMAN 


Unusual opportunity for high grade, thoroughly 
experienced man with old established firm metro- 
politan Philadelphia area. This firm, entering de- 
tailed millwork field, seeks a man capable of 
develoning and servicing business along the plainer 
lines of school buildings, institutions, etc. Salary 
to start, bonus if development warrants. Tell us 
about your training, what you have done, your idea 
of remuneration. 
Address “‘R. 71,” 


eare American Lumberman. 





WANTED: YOUNG MAN—EXPERIENCED 


Large retail lumber operator, Central Wisconsin 
point, capable of estimating, selling. some draft- 
ing ability. Permanent work. Splendid opportunity 
for right man. 

Address “R. 49,’" care American Lumberman. 


STAIRWORK SALES & SERVICE EXECUTIVE 


Opportunity for aggressive trained and experi- 
enced man to take charge and rehabilitate stairwork 
department of mill in large city about 100 miles 
from New York. Once most important department 
of this fifty year old mill, business has declined 
throveh gradual nassing of nersonnel. Possibilities 
are here for right man. Must take full charge 





selling, servicing. supervision of erection. State 
fully your experience and training, also salary 
requirements. 

Address “R. 75.” care American Lumberman. 





Employment 


WTD EMPLOYMENT BY A-1 SAWYER, FILER 
Foreman. 20 yrs. experience hardwoods, with steam, 





gas, electricity as power; also work for son who 
is experienced mill hand. Prefer percentage or 
commission. 

Address “R. 67,” care American Lumberman. 





12 YEARS MILLWORK EXPERIENCE 


Capable biller. detailer, estimator and contacting 
work. Able to superintend shop. Clear record. 
Address ‘‘R. 76.”" care American Lumberman. 





WINTER CUT NORTHERN BASSWOOD 


About forty thousand feet 4/4 Select & Better and 
forty thousand feet Number One air dried for 
truck or carload shipment. 

LOG COTTAGE COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Salesmen 


WANTED: SALESMEN FOR CHGO AREA 


By old est. Chgo commission Ibr Co. Advise exper. 
and refs. Want one man versed in West Coast and 
one familiar Y. P. 

Address “R. 43,’ 





care American Lumberman. 





WANTED BY BOSTON WHOLESALER 


High grade salesman one who can sell Southern 
and Western Upper Grade Lumber, prefer one who 
has a following in Northern Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire, also Western Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. 
Address “R. 


79 
72, 


care American Lumberman. 


ALL AROUND MACHINE MAN 
Full knowledge of set up and grind, in job shop; 
understands cost and wood turning. 
Address “R. 78."" care American Lumberman. 





RETAIL YARD SUPERINTENDENT 
Foreman—Age 44, 15 years’ experience. Capable, 
accurate, industrious. References. 

Address “R. 83,” care American Lumberman. 


WTD POSITION: ASSISTANT MANAGER 
Experienced in production and selling hard, 
woods: office manager. Good references. 

Address “R. 84,” care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED AS YARD MANAGER 


By man, age 37, married, 12 years’ lumber experi- 
ence: references. Investment considered. 
Address “R. 85,’’ care American Lumberman. 





soft 








DO YOU WANT EMPLOYEES? 
Write an advertisement; send it to the paper = 


reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





WANTED 


Employment 


EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD LUMBERMAN 


Can handle complete operation from tree to cus- 
tomer. Capable timber buyer. Extended office ex- 
perience. Know industrial trade. Available at 


once. 
“R. 57,” 








Address care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED SALES EXECUTIVE 


Now employed, desires change and invites cor- 
respondence with manufacturer of southern pine, 
hardwoods or western woods who may be inter- 
ested in Chicago sales office under direction of real 
producer. References best and exchanged. 
Address, ‘“‘R. 62,” care American Lumberman. 








1ST CLASS DETAILER-BILLER-ESTIMATOR 


For special millwork desires position with some 
millwork concern; can also supervise plant. 
Address “R. 48,” care American Lumberman. 


SITUATION WANTED 


Granduate of Michigan State College with a BS. 
degree in forestry. Majored in the utilization and 
merchandising of forest products. No actual ex- 
perience, but a very good foundation to work on. 
23 years old. Dependable, and eager to work. 
Address “R. 45,” care American Lumberman. 


SUCCESSFUL FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 


Sash, Doors, Interior Finish, Cabinets. Expert on 

plant management; also on estimating, layout and 

detailing. Proven profit making past record. 
Address “‘K. 48,” care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 


14 years experience in listing materials and mill- 
work from plans and specifications. Cost Book ‘A” 
Graduate. References. 

Address “‘R. 46,” care American Lumberman. 


Retail Lumber Yards 


WANTED TO BUY: A LUMBER YARD 


In Northern or Central Illinois. 
Address ‘“‘R. 27,” care American Lumberman. 


I WANT TO PURCHASE 
And personally operate a retail lumber yard in a 
town of three thousand or over in Midwest States. 
Address “R. 47,’’ care American Lumberman. 























Lumber and Dimension 


PLACING ORDERS FOR 


White Ash and Hickory thrifty growth straight 
grain dimension. 
Address ‘“R. 51,” 





care American Lumberman. 





100,000’ 4/4 No. 2 Com&Btr BIRCH TIE SIDES 


Write VAN KEULEN & WINCHESTER LUMBER 
CoO., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


HEMLOCK WANTED 


300 M’ 2” AWAL Wisconsin Hemlock Rough No. 
4 and Better. Cash deal. Quick shipment. 
Address “R. 68,’ care American Lumberman. 


Steel Rails 


RAILS WANTED 


Any weight—any tonnage. Before you sell write 
“Pp, 44," care American Lumberman. : 


Used Machinery 


WTD.: PLANER & MATCHER OR SURFACER 


At least 15” wide, one with upper cylinder cutting 

first and heavy enough to stand Birch and Hard 

Maple. 
Address 

















“R. 64,” care American Lumberman. 


500 KW 2300 VOLT CORLISS OR UNIFLOW 
Generator Set 125-150 lb. pressure, 3 lb. back pres- 
sure; Or 500 KW Mixed Pressure Turbine, same 
characteristics. 








MID-CONTINENT EQUIP, CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


. 
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